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AHMAD SHAH ABDALI’S NINTH INVASION 

1766-67 

BY 

Dr. HARl RAM GUPTA, m.a., I'h.i)., Lahore 
Ahmad Shah crosses the Indus, December 1766 

The undaunted Ahmad Shah Durrani came to India once more in 
November, 1766. He crossed the Indus at Attock early in December. 
At Behgy ( Tarki, 15 miles from Rohtas about ten kos from Rohtas on 
the other bank of the Jhelum, he had a fight with the Sikhs. “ Ballam 
Singh and other Sardars who had thrown up several strong-holds and 
stationed strong garrisons in that country, were posted there with 7,000 
)i 8,000 horse. The Mussalman army charged them vigorously and 
caused a great slaughter, the Sikh chief being slain among the rest. 
A great number were taken prisoners and several drowned in the river 
Jhelum."' 

Ahmad Shah’s plan of action was this. He aimed at reaching Delhi 
as soon as possible without hghting the Sikhs and wanted to punish them 
on Ills return journey.’ But unfortunittely he was never again destined to 
enjoy the siglit of the imiierial capital which he so ardently desired to 
reach. 

In his onward march from Rohtas, the Muslim potentates of the 
neighbourhcxid began to join the Afghan invader, and Shah Daulah ot 
Gujrat arrived in his camp on the night of the Hth December.^ 

1 Calendar of Persian Correspondence 11 -I 6 A. We are fortunate in 
possessing minute details of this invasion of Ahmad Sliah in the form of numerous 
letters and notes written by high officials and messengers who supplied the 
information of the progress of the Durrani to the British Government at Calcutta. 
The vakil of Mir ^asim, ex-Nawab of Bebar and Bengal, waited upon the Durrani 
at Rohtas and probably sought assistance for his master against the English, though 
bhah Vail Khan, the prime minister of the Abdali, assured Lord CUve in a letttr 
dated the hth April 1767 that they had led the expedition "tor the extirpaUon of 
the ill fated Sikhs' . /btd. 12 A and 284 

2. Ibtd 16A. 

3. C P. C 11 16 A 
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Ahmad Shah Abdalt's Ninth InvasioH 

The advanced party of the Abdali crossed the Jhelum and the Sikh 
Sardars again collecting the remains of the defeated party on the other 
side of the Jhelum, made another attempt but with equal ill success.* The 
Durrani arrived at Sialkot and set out from there on the 10th December. 
He encamped at Ghuinki (8 miles southwest of bialkot, on the road to 
Daska) and halted there for four days, and granted interviews to the 
Zamindars of Aurangabad, Buioseron, Gujrat and Sialkot. lie levied a 
f ontribution of l’^ lakhs from them owing to several Sikhs being concealed 
in the n=‘ighhourmg villages.’ 

\hniad Shall left Ghuiiiki on the 15th December and stopped at 
I)a-.ki There Pii Muhammad Nurak’s sou, waited on the Shah but the 
other / iniin Itrs fled through fear The Abdali tioops pursued and brought 
them back piisoneis* 

file Abdali st'i>cd at Daska for two days and inaiched to Eminabad. 
(In th“ dlsl, the Shah continued his march and got as f ir as Fazilabad 
whirh IS about 12 Iros from Eminabad and 6 kos on the other side of 
Lahoie Suliih (Sobha) Singh, Mrnhi (Lehni) Singh, Gujar Smgh, 
1 Ilia Singh and \]ib Singh, who were m the city of Lahore with a bod> 
of S.OOO horse, on the approach of the Shah, abandoned the fort and town 
with precipitation (jujar Singh and Lahna Singh retired to Kasur, and 
Hiri Singh, Ajib Smgh and SobEi Smgh fled over to Baba Fand jahan 
Klnn, Barishurdar Khtn Ar^begi and Darwesh Mi Khan Ha/arah passing 
01 ei the riier liavi at Ua/i Ghat look possession (f thecitv of Lahore 

t I but 

5 Sa adit Khan who had a veijr inumatc knowledge of all the country, was 
ennilo\ed m all matteis of busines:, about the Shah s peison It was he who 
su{,|,ested to thi Shah the levyini, of a contribution from the /amindars The 
litter weie therefore ordered to give rnwcfiaf/ as agreeing; to apprehend and despoil 
vilh eiery degree of seienty all persons cairying tht marks of a Sikh Ihtv had 
iccordmglv engaged not to give piotection to the bikhs and should a Sikh fall 
into their hands to send him to tbe Shah to undergo condign punishment 

6 Shah Vah Khan Ibe wazir, asked them the cause of their flight , thev 
teplied that it was not their intention to run away that the t.oops under Nasir 
Khan had marched through their counUs that as it was defenceless they had lelt 
It but that since the aim at of tht Shah their courage was revived ba adat Khan 
rc presented to the bhab that if he put any of the / aniindars to death none would at 
any time aftervvaids come to him, and that it would be prudent therefore to quirt 
tlieir appi ehensions and dismiss them In consequence of this advice fhr Muhammad 
and othei /amindais hid mercy shown them and only three lakhs of rupees were 
Iciied fiotn them 
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Ahmad Shah at Lahorl 

Ahcoad reached Lahore on the 22nd December. Here a 

deputation oT the city fathers waited upon him and told him that Lahna 
Singh was a good and a sympathetic ruler. In spite of his power he made 
no distinction between Hindus and Mussulmans. On the festival day 
of Id-u~Zuha he bestowed turbans on the Qa/is, the Muftis and the 
Imams of mosques and treated all the cituens with great regard Ahmad 
Shah expressed his regret’ aud clearly realizing that less the Sikhs were 
thwarted the less troublesome would they be, he addressed Lahna Singh 
a letter offering him the governorship of Lahore togetlier with a present of 
dry fruits of Kabul. The latter sent Rahmat Ullah Beg of village Modah 
declining the invitation on the ground that in obeying him he would fall in 
the eyes of his co religionists. 

Lahna Singh returned his fruits also and sent bun instead a quantity 
of inferior kind of grain stating that the fruits were the food of the king*-! 
while he was a poor /amindar and lived on the grain sent to him as a 
sample * \hmad Shah stayed in Lahore for about a week and hav mg 
appointed Dadan Khan, brother of Maulvi Abdullah, with Rahmat Khan 
Rohilla as assistant at the head of 1500 horse and foot marched towards 
Sirhind ’ 

Jasant (Charat) Singh, Jesah Singh the elder (Jassa Singh Kalal) and 
Ilylah (Hira Singh, with a body of 20,000 cavalry, were encamped at 
the village of Kalsah, about 35 kos from I.ahore, and at the same distance 
from Beas T ira Singh and Khushhal Singh with 6,000 hoise were 
stationed at Faragarh, about 4 tos from Nichlah and H feos from Shah’s 
camp Ahmad Shah gave orders lor a body of horse with provision'' for 
eight days to be ready to destroy the Sikhs Lea v^ing behind sue h men 
as were unfit for service, and all his heavy baggage, he advanced with a 
chosen body of oO.OOO horse, the field pieces and 7,000 jtearii to — 
(a plaf e),’® 12 Los on this side of Lahore. On the 27th December at a 
distance of about 4 kos beyond his camp, he detached Jahan Khan, 1 aiz 
Falab Khan, Barkhurdar Khan and Darwesh Mi Khan Ha/arah, who 
took up their quarters at Chak (Amritsar). All the Sikhs who vveic there 

7 Alt ud-Din 130a 

8 Kliushwaql Rai 12J 


9 Alt-ud Dm 130a 
10. Here there is a blank in the Ms 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali's Ninth Invasion 

retired to a distance of 10 or li kos. On the 28tb, the bhah fixed his 
quarters at Fatahabad." He plundered it for about half an hour and killed 
a few Sikhs who were in the fort. The Sikhs did not attack him but 
always kept at a distance of 10 or 15 kos from him.'^ 

Charat Singh, Lahna Singh and other Sikhs who were in the 
neighbourhood of Chak, determined to attack the Shah's baggage which 
was near Lahore. Accordingly, they marched, and falling upon it 
plundered the merchants, sarrafs, etc. The Shah’s brother-in-law with 
the Shah's family and several officers with about 4,000 horse was in the 
city of Lahore. Finding that the Sikhs were very strong, the Shah's 
brother-in-law did not venture out, but wrote to the Shah saying that the 
Sikhs had plundered the baggage, that they were coming against Lahore 
and would beseige him and his family, and requested His Majesty to 
return to his assistance. As soon as the Shah received this ‘ arzi ’ he 
marched back and encamped on the 1st January at Mahmud Tooly close 
to Lahore Upon this the Sikhs retired about 15 ifeos. They kept about 
15 or iO kos from him and plundered all the baggage they could lay their 
hands on. The Sikhs constantly liarrassed Ahmad Shah and scornfully 
rejected all proposals of peace.'* 

Jahan Khan diiFeateu at Amritsar 

On the 17th January, Jahan Khan witli a vanguard of about 15,000 
horse marched, plundering the country as he went, to the neighbourhood 

11. Twenty miles S. E of Amritsar and 4 miles W. of Beas. 

12, C. P. C ii.36, 108 A 

n. C P. C. li. lOS A, (" The Raja of Cliamba sent a lakil to the Sardars 
of the Sikhs, and Sa adat Yar Khan of the family of Adina Beg sent them word 
that they should make peace with the Shah, since His Majesty had no intention 
of dispossessing them of their country, but was proceeding to Hindustan that 
he would introduce them to His Majesty and settle what countrs they shonld cede 
and what sums they should pay, and that he would put them in possession of 
Lahore. The Sikhs abused the vakil of the Raja of Chamba and drove him out 
of their armv. They also wrote to Sa’adat Yar Khan refusing to make peace with 
the Shah." tbid. 

On the 15th January, Ahmad Shah Durrani was in the neighbourhood of 
Nur-Ud-Din Kot and wrote to Khumda (Jhanda) bingb, Jesa (Jassa) Singh Gula] 
(Kalal) and Khusbhal Singh, the chiefs of the Sikhs, to the effect that if they 
were desirous of entering his sen ice, they should come and join him, but that if 
they bad any hostile intention, they should meet him in the ffeld Charat Singh, 
llira Singh and the other Sikh chiefs were at Chak with their forces. Two other 
Sikh chiefs were moving about Lahore, while small bodies of them were hovering 
all round the Shah's army at the distance of about 10 Aos. Ibid. ii. 50. 
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of Chak, where Jasant (Charat) Singh, Hira Singh, Lattha (Lahna) Singh 
and Gujar Singh were assembled. When they heard of his apptoach, 
they met him and a warm engagement ensued tor about three hours. 
Five or six thousand Durranis were killed and wounded, and Jahan Khan 
was at last obliged to retreat. As soon as the Sliah heard of this, be 
himself marched to Jahan Khan’s assistance and tell upon the Sikhs 
who were in the end obliged to Ify towards Lahore. Ahmad Shah, 
leaving his baggage near Jalalabad (on the lieas) pursued them. The 
Sikhs attacked the baggage, but Nasir Khan Baluch, who had the care 
of It, routed them and pursued them in their flight towards the jungles. 
Jasant (Charat) Singh, Gujar Singh, and four or five othei Sardars 
were at Chak and in the neighbouring torts with bodies of foot 
and artillery'*. 


THL DliRKANl IN THt JULLUNUOK DoAU 

Ahmad Shah crossed the nvei Ileas the same day (17ti5 January), 
probably in the evening and on the Idlh marched to Shinei Theley 
(Suhareewal, nearly 11 miles from the Beas?) and encamped theie. 
Kao Megh Kaj, vakil to Najib-ud-Daulali ; Sujan Rao, vakil to 
Mir Qasim ; Lahori Mai, vakil to Jawahir Singh Jat and Bhim Singh> 
vakil to Kaja Madho Singh came and paid their respects to the Shah. 
The vakil of Amar Singh and Himmat Singh, grandsons to Kaja Alha 
Singh, came and made his obeisance to Ahmad Shah and presented him 

14. CPC u. 65. The news of the defeat of Ahmad Shah's troops b> 
the Sikhs was received with a great delight by Lord Clue, the British Governor 
of Calcutta A despatch written from Calcutta to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh 

dated the 19th February in the originals says — "Has received his letter to 

Ixjrd Chve with the papers of news enclosed Is extremely glad to know that the 

Shah's progress has been impeded by the Sikhs. If they continue to dut off his 

supplies, and plunder his baggage, he will be ruined without fighting ; and then 
he will either return to his country or meet with shame and disgrace. As long as 
lie does not defeat the Sikhs or come to terms with them, he cannot penetrate 
into India. And neither of these events seems probable since the Sikhs have 
adopted such effective tactics, and since they hate the Shah on account of his 
destruction of Chak. CPC ii, 5Z 

Lord Clive, in another despatch, wntmg to Shah Vali Khan in response to his 
letter flatters him and the Shah saying, "Praise be to God that through His Majesty s 
good fortune and the addressee's wise measures the perfidious Sikhs have met with 
the punishment due to that evil deeds; the fame of His Majesty’s greatness has 
spread to the four corners of the world, and the people of God have been freed from 
the tyranny of the infidels ’ C P C u 127 
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on behalf of his masters, with Ks. 5,000 and 2 horses as a fiazr. To 
Shah Vail Khan and Jahan Khan he presented Fs. 2,000 each. The 
vakil of the son of Rao Kalha also came to the Shah. The Shah gave 
orders to all the vakils to wiite to their respective masters to come 
into the presence”. 

Ahmid Shah then encamped at Nur Mahal (17 miles south of 
lullundur) where he was joined by the Zamindar of Patiala ( Amar 
'^injih”) and other neighbouring Zaniindars who were coming to him 
and settling their payments through the meditation of bhah Vah Khan'^* 
\.bhli croiseJ the Suflej and halted at Machhiwara where he was 
again harassed by the Sikhs'* 

The Sikh^ giic \hmid Shah no rest. He pursued them in all 
directions but to no purpo-jC, as they always avoided an open engagement 
with him. They inflicted a great defeat upon Nasir Khan Baluch and the 
Shah was so much displeased with him that he did not grant him an 
Viterview. Ahmad Shah, marching by way of Makri, Giddah, Patiala, 
Hanur, re<vched Ismailabad, 20 miles south of .\.mbala, where he was joined 
by Najib-ud-Daulah on the yth March”. 

15 Tlie Shall sent a letter to Najib-ud-Daulali, asking him to come with 
7 years tribute clue to him and amounting to two karorei, and eighty lakhs of rupees 
Selections jront Peshwas' Dafiar, \xn 119, and 165 

It) Maya bingh ol S P D x\i\ 165. dated l-i 1707 

17 CP (’ 11 T> K 119 Mmut the poor position of Ahmad Shall one 

despatch says — "Tlit Shah's influence is conhned merely to those tracts which are 
covered by his army The /amindars appear in general so well eilected to the Sikhs 
that It IS usual with the latter to repair by night to the \ illagcs, where they find 
every retreshment Uy day they retire from there and again fall to harassing the 
Shah s troops If the Shall remains between the two nveis fleas and Sutlej, the 
Sikhs will continue to rem.iin m the neighbourhood, but if he passes ovei towaids 
Sirhind the Sikhs will then become masters ol the parts he leaves behind him 
Ibid. 161 A 

The llntisb Governor again expressed lus opinion that if the Sikhs were afforded 
a httle assistance by the Jats and Kohillas, it was probable that \hmad Shah would 
sufler defeat and disgrace Ibid ii 145 

IS S, P D wix 165 dated ,1-2-1767 

19. CPC 11. 107 CAD, 130 A. 211, 214, 234, 254, 266. 415; Delhi 
Chronicle, 211, Nur-ud-Din, 109 b. 110a 
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Ahmad Shah returns homeward 
In view of the opposition of Najib to the Shah’s intention of 
approaching towards Delhi*® and the Sikh ravages in the rear, Ahmad Shah 
decided to return and to devote his energies to the punishing of the 
Sikhs. Consequently, the Shah set ofl backw'ard on the 17th March 
from Ismailabad He encamped at Ambala on the Itith where he 
called upon Amar Singh to pay y lakhs which sum became due during the 
management of the Sirhind country.*’ 

Amar Singh receives the title ot Raja i-Rajaga.n 
Ahmad Shah then reached Sirhind and showed Najib several iavours 
on the way."* Najib, hnding the Shah so much inclined towaids him, 
made a proposal to him for the grant of Sirhind territory to his son 
Zabitah Khan but received no answer."’ After some consideration Ahmad 
Shah agreed to it and Z^ibitah Khan took possession of the fort of Sirhind. 
.\raai Singh who owned this place was kept under surveillance by 
Najib-ud-Daulah. The Nawab said to Amar Singh one day, “ Raja ' 
your Patiala tort is of no consequence. 1 shall give you my Pathargarh 
’ort of Najibabad wliith 1 have made so secure and strong.” Amir Singh 
<it once understood that he would be taken to Najibabad as a pnsunet. 
lie lost all heart and was despaired of his life. JIis giandmother Rani 

20 'It IS said that the bhah, on several of the vakils representing tu 
him the good consequences of maintaining liis situation, flew into a violent 
rage, declaied that he would move forward immediatelj to Delhi, and 
cspiessed the greatest astonishment that not a single samindar had made oilers 
of a peshkash since his fust setting on foot this espedition against the Sikhs 
Najib-ud-UauIah, on hearing this, had a private conference with Yaqub Ah Khan 
and Rao Meghiaj, which lasted sis hours After it was over, he repaired to the 
piesence and said, 'If Vour Majesty is resolved to mairh to Delhi, it is well, but 
beyond all doubt there will be a general flight of all the inhabitants wherever you 
jiass, and the whole countiy will became a desert, as already is the case in many parts 
ul It I have now arrived in your Majesty s presence and have attained the summit 
ol my wishes, an interview If your Majesty actually proceeds (to Delhi), I have 
one request to make, that vuu would first sacrifice me and then pursue your 
intentions ’ C. P C. ii 294 

21, C P C. ii JIO. (Najib-ud— Ifaulali paid two lakhs ol rupees on account 
of the stipulated money The Shah presented him with a Turkish horse, 
appointing him at the same time to the supremacy of Hindustan, and J^abitah 
Khan lo be the colleague of the Warir bhah Vah Khan.) c/ also Delhi 
( hronicle, 211. 

22 /bit/ 

23, /bid 323. 
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Tatto, widow of Aiha Singh, a very wise and diplomatic woman, visited 
Wa^ir Shah Vali Khan m private, placed her chadar (head covering) at 
Ins teet and appealed for the release of Amar Singh from Najib.** She also 
oflered him a costly nazr (gift) together with the tribute demanded by 
Ahmad Shah The Wafir persuaded the Shah to instal Amar Singh in 
the /aujdirri of Sirhind pointing out that he alone would be able to keep 
the irans Sutlej Sikhs out. Next morning the Shah summoned Amar 
Singli troin the house of Najtb ud Daulah and granted him a robe of 
honour (Ktula'at), standard and kettledrum {mahi-maratab) and the 
subahdari of Sirliind acrompaoied by the superlative title of Raja t- 
Rajatian Amar Singh is credited by Khushwaqt Rai for having secured 
the lelease ot a numlier of captives taken by the Afghans from India 

Ihi Shah Encamps on the Sutlej 
From Sirhind Ahmad Shah marched to Machiwara Ghat on the bank 
of the Sutlej,’^ where he organKed several expeditions in pursuit of the 
Sikhs and stayed heie for about a month and a half He despatched his 
troops to punish the Sikhs who had taken refuge in places difficult of 
access,®** Just then he got the news that a large body of the Sikhs had 

iS flui\atii Shahi 85 

25, Huuatn Shaht, 14-85 . Khushwaqt Rai, 168 Gian bingh 1041 The 
author of the Hussain Shahi on folio 86 further says — " Since tlien to the present 
day which is 1798 A 4) the com of the bhah is prevalent in the family of Amar 
Singh at f’atiala Whoeier succeeds to the throne issues the same coin in his 
lountry and constdeis himself as subject of the 1 lorrani Emperor Amar Singh had 
engiaiid'Amar Singh Uami/ai in his seal because au-h Vali Khan was a 
11 imirai Afghan c/ rarikh-Ahamd, 17 

i unmngbam, 113 and Gian bingh, 1041 wionglv state that on this occasion 
tin title o( Maliiiaja was conferred on Amar Singh 

(iian Singh in Raj Khalia p 388 says that in this memory a Persian 
\ else IS still written on the coins of Patiida — 

1 he superlatii e title seems to ha\ e been obtained by Amar Singh with a \ lew 
to assume superiority o\er his brethren rulers of Nabha, Jind aid other places 
who were trying to make theraseUts known as Kaja by this time 
76 Khushwaqt Kai ICS 

27 A leport dated the „3rd Match savs that the Shah lies eneamjied on the 
tmnks of the Sutlej It shows that Ahmad Shah had arrixed there either on the 
i3rd or a ciay or two earlier C P C u 323 

28 The Sikhs were assembling to celebrate their famous festival of liaisakhi at 
Chak (Amritsar) A despatch say s The Sikhs to the numbci of 12 ODO men both 
hoise and foot all faithful to one anothtr and equipped for war are assembled at 
Chak C P C 11 345 
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concealed themselves in the hills of Mani-Majra, 40 miles east. The 
Durrani troops accompanied by Af 2 al Khan, the brother of Najib, fell on 
them and brought away many captives, men and women ; but their leader 
was not captured. Large booty as well as captives were sold m the camp 
cheaply.’* 

The Sikhs ravage Najib’s country 

On the nth May Ahmad Shah gave leave to Najib in view of the ill 
state of his health from the banks of the Sutlej. Just then the news 
arrived that the Sikhs, who a week ago had managed to give a slip to the 
Durrani troops m passing by their camp and had plundered the Sirhind 
country, had, leaving their families and effects in the jungle of Rohi, 
crossed the Jumna at Buriya Ghat and were ravaging Najib's territory, 
which lay utterly defenceless at that time. They had sacked Umbetab and 
then turned to Nanouth on the 14th May. Subsequently, they directed their 
attention to the Barha Sadat settlements in Muzaffarnagar. They then 
stormed Meerut. Najib at once approached Ahmad Shah and sought 
his assistance against the Sikhs. The Durrani immediately ordered 
lahan Khan to punish the Sikhs. The Afghan general, taking Zabitah 
Khan with him, travelled by forced marches and reached Meerut (nearly 
200 miles) in three days ' 

The Sikhs got news of it four gharis beforehand, and went away 
towards the Jumna. Those who remained behind were all killed and 
much plunder was taken. The Sikhs were then overtaken and engaged 
in a hght between Shamli and Kairanah, two important towns on the 
western side of the Muzaffarnagar district. The leader of the Sikhs was 
slain, Baghel Singh was wounded and a large number of the Sikhs were 
killed.” The rest fled away. Then in the same manner, the detachment 
returned to the halting place in the couise of seven days.’"* 

i9 Najib ud-Daulah himseU venting to Shah Alam. the Mughal Emperor, from 
the Shah's camp says, “The Shah marched his army to Makhowal, which is the 
sanctuary and fortress of these infidels; and the chastisement of this unclean tribe 
was begun and still continues, 

— C. P. C. 11 415 Cf. also Nur-ud-Din, HOb & C P C ii 310 

30 G K C Williams in Calcutta Rcvtew, January 1875, p. 27 quotes from 
the diary of a contemporary relating to this invasion of the Sikhs — "Indeed this 
slave of God himself lost some property on the occasion; it was the very month of 
Sham-ud -Din’s marriage and Sheikh Allah Yar Khan, son of Muhammad Khan 
attained the crown of martyrdom by the bands of the infidels '' 

31 9,000 according to Miskin who was present in the campaign — Miskin, 268 

32 C P C It 412; Nur-ud-Dm. nib-112b; Miskin, 267-08. 
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With a view to offer resistance to the Mughal, the Portuguese policy 
was directed to form against him a defensive alliance of the Deccan 
Kingdoms.* 

Notwithstanding the attempts made by the Portuguese statesmen 
to form this alliance, the Mughal Emperor, availing himself of the 
discord among the Deccan rulers, succeeded in annexing to his empire a 
part of the kingdom of Nizam Shah, including Ahmednagar, after the 
murder of the heroic Queen Cliand Bibi who had resisted him ‘'with the 
help of the Portuguese arms”.* 

Fallowing the conquest of Ahmednagar, Akbar captured Burhanpur 
and the fortress of Asirgarh.* The fort held out stubbornly for nine 
months; (from April 1600 to January 1601)^. Among its- defenders were 
seven distinguished officers who, though Muliammadan by religion, were 
grandsons and descendants of the Portuguese.* 

With the fall of Ahmednagar the Nizamshahi sultanate did not 
become extinct ; the able Abyssinian, Malik Ambar, and other officers of the 
state proclaimed the young Murtaza Nizam Shah (II) as Sultan, and 
transferred the capital at first to Ausa and then to the fortress of 
Parenda.’ 

It was natural that in this unequal contest the Portuguese should 
assist the weaker party, the defenders of the Nizamsfaahi kingdom against 
the devastating power of the Mughal. In the Documentos Remetidos da 
Ittdia, one finds, a royal letter, dated the 6th March 1605, ordering the 
Viceroy D. Martin Afonso de Castro “ by secret means and without 

causing suspicion’’ ‘‘to encourage Malik to defend himself and suggest 

Idal Khan to help him, so that they might preserve their states, and let 
not the generals of Akbar seize them'®". 

4. Vide Stefan Stasiak, op. at; Rev, H, Heras, t'he Portuguese Alliance 
with the Muhammadan Kingdoms of the Deccan, in J. B. li. li. A. S., New Senes, 
Vol. 1, pp. 122-125. 

5. F, Guerreiro. cit. Relacdo, p. 6. 

6. V. Smith, Akbar the Great Moghul p. 276 and following. 

7. Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, p. 249. 

8. F. Gaerreiro, op cit., p. 6; Rev. II. Heras, in Indian Antiquarn Uill, 
1924, pp. 33-41. 

9. Dr. Balkrishna, Shivaji the Great, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 60. 

10 Bulbao Pato, Documentos Remetidos da India, Vol. 1, p. 34, doc, 8. 
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Akbar died in 1606. In that year a captain of the Sultan of 
Ahmednagar made an incursion in some villages of Bassein." In the 
following year Malik Ambar conquered Junnar and made it the capital of 
the kingdom of Ni^m Shah’*. 

In 1610, the capital of Nizamshahi was once again transferred to the 
newly built city of Khirki, near Daulatabad. The successor of Akbar, 
Jahangir continued the struggle with the Deccan States it was in 
the interest of the Portuguese to support the Deccan sultanates against 
the onrushing tide of the Mughal invasion. In a letter addressed to 
the Viceroy, Rui Lourengo de Tavora, the king of Portugal wrote on 
the 2yth October, 1609. 

" The Archbishop, Governor of this state, wrote to me about the 
conquest of the Deccan, which was something to be feared about ; for, 
although the Mughal Emperor showed himself a tnend and was sending 
a new ambassador,'* who was waiting, he believed that his affairs did not 
mean anything good, and from the place where he was up to the walls of 
■•ly fortresses of the north, there was nothing to oppose him, and he only 
found some resistance from Add Khan, who had sent ambassadors to 
Malik and Cotta Moluk, king of Masulipatam, and Venkata Naik," that 
all of them may unite . however, they and all the Deccan were in great 
terror, and he, the Governor, had requested them all to defend 
themselves. And because this matter is of great importance as you know, 
for the Mughal is so powerful a king that, should he be in the vicinity of 
the said fortress, he would give them much to do and everything would 
run great danger. I recommend you to do all that is possible in order 
to unite these princes against him, helping them in all that be needful, not 
only to reward them for the good done on the occasion of the rebellions 
but also for the >great advantage to this State. However, it should be 
done with such secrecy that the Mughal may not be apprised of it* 
You should rather humour him with all the possible demonstrations 
to preserve his friendship, understanding, so that in case you be forced 

It. Livro das Afonpoes No 11, p 49 (Goa Records). 

12 Bngg’s Ferishta, The Htstory of the Rue of the Mahomedan Power 
m Indta, Vol. HI, p 315-320 

13 Dr Bent Prasad, Htstory of Jahangtr. 1930 p, 255 

14 The ambassador referred to by the Portuguese monarch was Mukarab Khan 
who was converted to Christianity receiving baptism at the convent of St. Augustin, 
in Goa (Bocarro, Decada XIII, Vol. I. p 354) 

15 Venkata Naik of Ikiri. 
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to declare yourselves for any of the parties, it must be that of the 
neighbouring kings'* 

In another royal letter, written to the same Viceroy Kui Lourenco 
de Tavora, on the 11th, March, 1611, we And I have also taken note 
of what you wrote to me about Malik, and I recommend you to maintain 
with him friendly intercourse, making him favours, that he may be 
encouraged against the Mughal The same can be concluded from 
another royal letter dated the 1st March, 1613, and addressed to the 
Viceroy Doin Jeronimo de Azevedo'*. 

The year 1613 witnessed a cooling of the amicable relations that 
had so far subsisted between the Portuguese and the Ahmednagar ruler. 
Hostilities broke out ovet some orchards at Chaul'* and the Portuguese 
were driven to the shelter of tlie walls of their castles, while their country 
outside was devastated by the enemy'®. 

The Viceroy Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo, in his letter ot 22nd 
December, 1613, writes — 

“ The Mughal h^ achieved little or nothing in the war he wages 
against Malik, although he has his generals and men on the outskirts of 
that Kingdom. I have sent them a Hindoo of trust, Azu Naik by name, 
with letters aqd a present, offering help and favour in that war, not 
because I think it should be given, nor have to give, but that, being 
informed of it, Malik Ambar's fears may be roused and he may open 
negotiations for peace, to obtain which I see no other honourable way. 
When this Hindoo was returning with the reply the vessel he was sailing 
in was captured,*' and he himselt being a well-known person and 

16. Cii. Dacumentos RemcUdos , X 1. pp 253-J54 

17. Idem, t. II, p 189. Doc 198 

18. I6»ii , t. It, p. 349, Doc. 331. 

19. A. Uocarro, Decada XIII, Vol I. p 4S anil foUmeing. 

20 Royal lettei of 18-12-1611 in Documentoi, Remetidos da Indiii, 
II p 463 (Doc. 396) 

21 The vessel, referred to by the Viceroy, is tliat of Mecca, captured iB 
August, 1613, by the Captain of the Fleet of Diu, Luis de Brito de Melo, onginated 
the war between the Mughal Lmperor Jahangir and the Portuguese, the former having 
in consequence given orders "to lay bands upon the possessions of the Portuguese 
and vassals of His Majesty and of the persons of all who were in bis hands, and 

numbered more than twenty ” (A Bocarro, Decada XIII, Chap. 46, p 200) 

The treaty of 7th June 1615, celebrated between the said Emperor and the 
Viceroy I) Jeronimo de Azevedo, brought this war to an end (See P Pissurlencar, 
Agentes Hindus de Diplomacia Portuguesa na India, pp 6-7). 
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inhabitant of this city was arrested. Thus the business stands up to 
now, and I do not know what was settled by him. 

"Add Shah has often asked me to establish peace ; at first I did not 
grant his request, because in the mannei of his language, it was easy 
to see that he did not care for the good of this State, but rather wanted 
to know the state in which we weie. He also wrote to me with great 
insistence, which was what 1 expected to see in this matter and through 
an ambassador that I had there, sent me word about many things which 
being against the Mughal, it seems to me he did not dare to commit to 
writing. I have replied to him that, since he iqsists so much, 1 cannot 
decline his offers, and thus I put the business in his hands, telling him that 
It Is good to come to an immediate truce and suspension of arms so that 
the peace may be better effected 

Add Shah has a weak government. lie keeps vicious company, but has 
no evil intentions against the welfare of this State, nor will he do by himself 
anything that may harm us, but he is under the influence of some 
ambitious Persians who tyrannise over all to enrich themselves.” 

Writing about the settlement of peace with Ni/am Shah, the Viceroy 
D. Jeronimo de Azevedo, informed His Majesty on the 31st December 
1614 — 

" Add Shah has continued to send word to me through his 

ambassador in Goa, about peace with Malik, and insisted that I should 
depute some one to him to negotiate and conclude peace. 1 kept on 
replying to him that for his sake 1 would accept his advice, and put the 
business in his hands, but that it was necessary that a person should come 
to Goa on Malik’s behalf and sue for peace, for it was he who had begun 
the war. Seeing the duration of the war and the trouble it is giving to 
the inhabitants of the North, so that if it was not brought to a speedy end, 
they will be completely ruined and exhausted, I thought how it could be 
remedied and peace be brought about, without letting it be known that thi^^ 
State sought it. Idaving learnt that Adil Shah has agreed to the marriage 
of Ins daughter with the king of Masuhpatam, I made haste to setm 
congratulations to him, and in order to let him know that 1 was now ' 
proceeding towards the North with the fleet, I sent him an ambassador 
and appointed for that purpose Antonio Monteiro Corte Real, not on^ 
because he was an able man and could fulfil this task with authority at|d 
honoui, but also, more particularly, because he knew how to deal wifh 
these Mahomedans and negotiate with them. I ordered him that he should 

‘Ltvro das Monfdes No. 12, pp 47 v-49 v 
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not in any way refer to the matter of peace with Malik, and in case he 
should be spoken about the saibe, though he had my authority to deal with 
that matter, when much pressed he should reply that they could write to 
me and that he knew that 1 had much good-will towards Add Shah, and 
would do anything concerning him. He left in early September, was well 
received, and before long they spoke to him about the peace. But he told 
them that he had no authority, but that they could wnte to me; they 
did so, and with great insistence they requested me to order an immediate 
cessation of arms’'. I answered to him that as long as Malik’s agent 
should keep within his own boundaries and commit no act of hostility, I 
would order that on our side too the same be done, and that this suspension 
of arms should be for a limited time of two to three months, and as for 
peace, as I should be going now to the North, he should be sent to 
negotiate with me However, I do not trust at all the friendship of these 
Mahomedans, but I pretend, for our condition is not such as to allow us 
to break off with all of them together 

Idal Khan, who is referred to in these letters, is Ibrahim Adil Shah 
who was, at that time, much friendly towards Malik Ambar. By the 
mediation of this Sultab, peace aas at last made in 1615 between the 
Portuguese Government and the Nizam Shah’*, 

Malik Ambar died in May 1626 Ibrahim Adil Shah did not long 
survive him, he died in September 1627. We read in the Persian 
Chronicle, Basattn us Salatm, by Muhammad Ibrahim Zubain, that 
this Sultan of Bijapur was treated, in his last illness, by a Portuguese 
doctor Faimalobe by name”, who is no othei than the unfortunate 

23 Confirmed by A Bocarro who wntei, \s Antonio Monteiro spoke to 
Adil Shab about tbe people wbo gave help to Malik, in tbc manner the Viceroy 
desired him in his order, he wished to act as an intermediary to end tbe war and 
the differences between the State and Malik, and thus, with the Viceroy’s 
permission sent an ambassador of his, named Kuta Khan m company of Antonio 
Monteiro to Daulatabad Malik s Court, to sue for peace which indeed was effected, 
having put off defining its terms, in the meanwhile there should be a truce 
[Decada XIII, Vol I, p 30S ) 

24 Livro das Monfoes No 12, pp I64-l64v 

25 See Assento e eontrato lie pae e amiaade com Bl-Rey Ntxamoxa por 

tnteroeufao de El Rey Idalxa sendo Viso-Rey D Jerommo de Asevedo in j. 
Biker, CoUecfao de Tratados da India, t 1 p 192 and following , and the 
arbcle in MarSthi by D V Apte in Vol IV p 25 The Marithi 

tent of this treaty , with copious notes is published in the magazine itmtiqsi of 
Goa, Vol VII. No 7, pp 130-134 

26 Varma, History tn Muhammad Nama, in i^TVfjfl-HTVWfS. Part II, p, 79, 
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physician Farnao Lopes who, by csder of the Governor Feraio 
Albuciuerque had gone to cure him “of many old complaints''.^'' 

The political situation of the Deccan now took a different turn. 

Muhammad Adil Shah succeeded his father Ibrahim Adil Shah to 
bis vacant throne. Concerning this monarch, one reads in a Relacao 
dos Reis Vizinhos, made towards the end of the year 1629 and sent to 
Lisbon in February of ihe lollowing year*^". 

“ It is three years that Ibrahim Adil Shah is dead, and as he was not 
on friendly terms with the chief Queen named Muluk Jahan, daughter of 
King Kutub Shah of Telangana, at the time of his death, he ordered to 
be put out the eyes of the heir-apparent and eldest son, named Darma 
Patah Shah, although he was his legitimate son by his Queen Muluk 
Jahan, and left the kingdom to an illegitimate son, Sultan Muhammad 
by name, born of the Queen 'i'aje Sultan who was a lady of the court. 
This Sultan Muhammad resides in the court of Bijapur, and is about 
15 to 16 years old. The kingdom is governed by a Persian, Muhammad 
Deamy by name, to whom has been given now the title ot Mustafa Khan, 
and acts as Caramaluco, which is the office of Secretary of State of the 
King. During the time of Governor Fernko de Albuquerque, Mustafa 
Khan was captain of Ponda and Konkan. Inside the palace lives a 
certain Daulat Khan who is always about the king’s person, and belongs 
to the caste of dealers in oil, and, although he was a musician in the time 
of this King's father, shows now to be a great favourite of the King as he 
IS majordomo. The Kingdom of this Adil Shah is full of Persians, 
enemies of this Slate. And Mustafa Khan serves as Secretary and Lord 
ol the Treasury of the State, and because Calcao does not desire to serve, 
as he was before, because he is an Abyssinian, and as he sees the 
Persians govern, he does not want to mix up with them, for 
they are treacherous. Gtily Mustafa Khan and the Daulat Khan 
govern between theniselxes the whole kingdom of Adil Shah, and, at 
present, there has come Shaik Medina, ambassador of Sultan Khurraiii, 
king ot the Mughals, to demand the yearly tributes amounting to 
900,000 pagodas, at the rate of 15 annas a pagoda, and good elephants, 
horses, precious stones and other things. When Adil Shah sees these 

27. See the Act of Goa Council of State of 23rd January 1631, (Hist. 
Arch, of India) ; P. Pissnrlencar, Conirtbuiton d I ‘ E'tude del ’ Hteiotre de la 
Medtctnc Porfugatse dans I’ Inde ; Livrodoi Reis Vizinhos no 1.... 

28, See Livro das Moncdee No. 13 A, p, 239. This part was published by 
me with notes, in the lioletun do Instituto Vasco da Gama, No. 7. 
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ambassadors of the Mughal King, he goes to receive them personally at 
a distance of three leagues from his court, and gives them a lodging and 
4,000 pagodas a month for their expenses, because this ambassador brings 
in his company three hundred horsemen, and forty and odd elephants, 
beside foot-soldiers. And this ambassador hara«ses him much, and every 
time asks him what he likes, and he has become weary of him, being 
a tributary 

Malik Ambar was succeeded by his son Fateh Khan who continued 
to wage war against the Mughals, although without success. The 
Mughul General Khan Jahan Lodi however granted him, a respite on 
favourable terms. 

The Sultan Murta7a Niitain Shah II, imprisoned Fateh Khan in 
1629 and appointed Hamid Khan to the office of Vizir, 

The atorementioned Relacao dos Reh Vizinhos (1629) informs: 

“ as presently the Sultan Khurram, the King of the Mughals favours 

greatly the Ni/am Shah on account of having harboured the Sultan in his 
kingdom when Khurram was a fugitive on account of his brother’s death; he 
remembers of the good done by Malik Ambar, the Captain-General of 


29 See P. Pissurlencar, A India em 1629. (Relacao dos Reis Virmhos) in 
the Bol. lasM F,. Gama, No. 7. 

C/. ”... the two favourites that totally rule the kingdom and oppress 

it and in their powei the king a jonth of some I? or 14 years in age Daulat 
Khan, one of them, is inside the palace with the King whom be holds under his 
thumb, and Mustala Khan, who, from outside, as a private secretary, favourite 
and governor, does everything regarding the government. In their hands lies the 
treasury of that kingdom at war They wage it because, (although a native of that 
kingdom] he is a great enemy of ours and greatei still of the Christian faith, and 
the second is of Persian nationality, who, on this account will tender himself absolute 
master of that kingdom and has leagued with the Mughal, making the poor King 
his vassal and tribiitar>, and so subject IS this King to the Mughal, that be obe>s 
like a servant. 

The Mughal ambassador (who lives in the court of Add Shah) orders every 
one and even influences Adil Shah 

Therefore J think that Add Shah and State are in a miserable condition for 
which I feel most a'nd it can give us trouole, because if it be lost soon, the Mughal 
wnll make himself master of it and the Kingdom of Add Shah. And by what 
Mustafa Khan does and from how he behaves one can presume that he wants to 
deliver this kingdom of Adil Shah in the hands of the Mughal to remain as its 

Governor " (Letter of the Viceroy Conde de Linbares, written 

to His Majesty on Jan. 6, 1631, in Livro das Afongdes No 14, pp 197v. 
and 199v ) 
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this Kingdom > be wages no war against Malik, and thanks him for the 
kindness with which he had been treated. However he orders Nizam 
Shah to set free Fateh Khan, son of Malik Ainbar who is in prison and 
Zulficar Khan. Between Adil Shah and Nii^m Shah there is an 
estrangement caused by raising to the throne the illegitimate son, 
waiving the right of the heir who is the brother-in-law of the Nizam Shah, 
brother of his wife, the Queen. The Queen requests her husband on 
behalf of her biother Darves, the lawful son, who luda right to the kingdom, 
saying that his father Ibrahim Adil Shah had done much injustice and acted 
uniighteously in taking out the eyes ot her brothei, Darves Pat Shah, 
who was the lawful king, and that all this Ibrahim Add Shah did by 
the advice of Muhammad Mustafa Khan and of Daulat Khan, and that he 
should try to drive them out of that kingdom, to appoint Ekhalat Khan in 
their place, and to raise to the throne the son of Dar\es Pat Shah. But 
this was never done, and after this ambassadors came on either side, 
and made peace, and settled that both these kings should be friends, 
and that Add Shah should give help to Nizam Shah against the 
’•fiighals, as they ever gave before, of 15,000 horse, all the time 
that the war of the Mughals lasted and in order to establish 
this and swear peace there came another ambassador ot Nizam Shah, 
Mirza Abdul Fateh Khan of Persian nationality, saying that his king 
would be satisfied with the treaty, and that he should banish from his 
kingdom Muhammad Amy and Daulat Khan, Ekhalat Khan being given 
his office ot the Lord of the Treasury of the State as befoie, and that the 
Navvab Agaraia be set free and reinstated as Secietary of State. This 
contract done, both the kings would be friends as before, and all this was 
better, and all the captain-, and officers were satished. But, as this 
league was against Muhammad Amy and Daulat Khan, they did not let 
it go ahead ; and as the King is young and weak, eveiything is in disorder, 
and moreover there are encamped twehe thousand horse of Nizam Shah 

on the boundaries, along the river , 30 leagues from Bijapur, 

there is no news of a hrra peace and the war continues." 

Jahangir was succeeded by Shahjahan who, was according to 
Fr. Mannque “ the implacable enemy of the Portuguese.”’® 

30 See Maclagan, op ctt , p 100 To bhah Jahan ii> due the destruction 
of the Portuguese factory of Hoogli. in Bengal "m hatred of the Christian name 
and in revenge of the affronts he had received from the Portuguese, who lived in the 
port of Hoogh, his land (soon he began to reign)" (L%vro de Asiento do Conielha 
do Bstado de 25 dc Janeiro de 1933) It is also known from a contempoiary 
Portuguese document that "this Mughal King, for the last si\ or seven years, was 

[ Continued on next page 
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Tbe Viceroy Conde de Linhares sent to Lisboa, in a letter dated 10th 
February 1630^', the foiiowing information about the Emperw Shah Jahaa 
and of the pcditical state of Deccan : 

" Shah Jahan, the Mughal King who has now rebelled against his 
father, Jahangir, killing his eldest brother and heir to the kingdom, when 
he was Viceroy at Burhanpur, is in the vicinity of Nizam Shah with whom 
he was at war. Jahangir, having learnt that he had murdered his brother, 
tried by gentle means to call him to his side, but, as one guilty, he always 
kept himself away and chose an evil means, namely to march against his 
father with army of 70,000 horse, and having news of his departure he 
came from Lahore to Agra where he kept his treasure, but he marched 
with such great haste that he met his father at Delhi, with scanty forces, 
and there he ordered a Hindu general, named Barka Maroji, with 40,000 
men to give battle to his father’s army which was encamped. The general 
was defeated, having received a bullet which killed him. 

The news became known and all ran back Where Shah Jahan was, 
who, without delay, on learning the death of his general, withdrew with 
all haste, and as every day more people came to join the King’s army, he 
immediately sent Muhabat Khan, his Commander-in'Chief, after him 
who routed and forced him to fly, and fought many other battles. On 
account of the defeats, and compelled by evil fortune, and as every one 
had deserted him, Shah Jahan sought refuge in the laud of a neighbouring 
king, a vassal of King Malik, where knowing his father’s death, he sent 
word to Khan Jahan Lodi, a Patlian who was a general in the army of 
his father at Burhanpote, requesting for help m obtaining the possession 
of the kingdom. Lodi refused to help, saying that the generals were 
many and they did not want Shah Jahan to occupy the throne at Agra. 
Lodi however assured Shah Jahan that he would not be against the 
Prince and would obey him. 

“Shah Jahan was married to a daughter of Asai Khan, brother oi 
the Queen Nur Mahal who really governed and through whose influence 
the brother became so great that tbe King submitted himself to him and 
the Queen and nothing was done in all the kingdom, but wfiat both of 

Continued from previous page I 

planning that revenge on account of the attronts he had received from our 
Portuguese' ’ (Idem) Vide the article by S. N Bbattacharya in the IndriH 
Hiatoncal Quarterly, Vol X, 683 & 707. efr I7r J Campos, the Partugttese tn 
Bengal, p 128. Pe. Cabral, in Catholic Herald of India 1918, pp. 111-113 etc. 

31. Livro das Nlonfoet No 13A, p. 239 

32. Livro das JIfoNfdes No 13B, p 452 
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them wanted. Thus Asaf Khan went on supporting Shah Jaban, though 
in secrecy. On Jahangir’s death, another son of the King, named Sultan 
Shahryar, proclaimed himself King, and within a few days collected an 
army of more than 50,000. As soon as Asaf Khan learnt this he 
resorted to a cruel trick. He tried and succeeded in arresting the 
Royal sister immediately, after the king’s death on his way back ftom 
Kashmir, fearing she might be of the party of him who had made himself 
King at Lahore. Again he took Sultan Bulaki, grandson of King 
J ahan gir, and son of the brother whom Shah Jahan had put to death, 
proclaimed him King, delivering to him all the insignia of Royal power 
which was bis grand-father’s. This done, he collected the whole 
army and marched upon Lahore. Shahryar, when informed of this, ordered 
his army to go out to give battle and he went to lead his troops m person. 
But as Asaf Khan sent men to his camp to bribe his generals with gifts and 
promisesin the nameof King Bulaki, they deserted the poor King. Shahryar 
had no other course left but to return to the city where Bulaki soon entered. 
Having imprisoned Shahryar and having plucked his eyes, Bulaki sat on 
throne and was recognised as King. But as Asaf Khan intended to 
make his son-m-law Shah Jahan King, he kept Bulaki under careiul 
watch, and allowed him to speak with those who belonged to Asaf 
Khan’s party. In the meanwhile Shah Jahan was informed of what was 
happening. Asaf Khan also wrote to a brother-in-law, bis sister’s husband , 
who was the Governor of Agra, a very strong fortress where the Kings 
used to keep their treasure and hold their court, that as soon as Shah Jahan 
approached Agra he should go out to receive him, and hand over the Capital 
to him. This was done, and Shah Jahan, while m Agra, sent a captain 
(polapota ?), called Raialxidar, with letters to Asaf Khan to the effect 
that the captain be ordered to kill Bulaki, as well as another royal 
brother and throe other princes. Hib orders were uoinplied with and the 
heads of those slam were bioughl to him. Asaf Khan soon came over to 
him with all he had, and thus Shah Jahan became King without any one 
to oppose him nor take arms against him. 

“ As he was displeased with Khan Jahan Pathan, for not having 
accompanied him with his army, Shah Jahan began always to feel a 
great grudge against him, but showing the contrary, wrote to him 
affectionate letters and sent him presents. Later on be sent for him because 
he wished to see him and guide himselt by his advice, as the most experienced 
general that he was, in matters concerning the Crown. He came and at 
hrst was well received by the King, but the reconciliation was 
formal ; the King soon fomented a plot against the life of Khan Jahan 
which however proved unsuccessful. Khan Jahan then look as his 
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mediator, Asaf Khan, who led him to the royal presence, assuring him for 
his safety and induced the King to make a handsome present to the Khan, 
both in cash and valuables of 17 lakhs of rupees, (each lakh of fifty 
tliousand patacas) and, drawing his sword from his girdle and giving it 
likewise to the King, the Khan said that king’s father Jahangir, had 
offered it to him. The King accepted everything and the Khan returned 
to his house, and as Asaf Khan was much inclined towards the King, 
began to think that it was not advisable to trust him, and therefore, he 
took two Hindu princes, vassals ot the Muglial Kinperor as his mediators. 
But he gained nothing thereby , on the contrary, the King ordered his 
house to be besieged, and proclaimed that all the servants and soldiers 
of Khan Jahan should leave his service and come over to him, but the 
Khan’s servants weie Pathans, resolute men; they retired some five 
hundred of them in the house of the said Khan Jahan, and the others 
pretended not to be his servants and scattered themselves over the city 
and neighbouring villages. The King seeing what was happening, sent 
iron chains to be set on his feet, to which he replied that he was not 
guilty against the King and had done nothing for which he should 
deserve such a recompense. Six or seven days went by, during which 
the King did not dare to approach the house of Khan Jahan, a 
ridiculous thing that in such a great city as Agra is, and under his own 
fortress a King should not dare, with so many thousands of men, to enter 
the house of a general of his who only with five hundred men was 
defending himself, nor besiege him thoroughly. It is true that he feared the 
rising of the Pathans who were believed to be in the city, if not m the 
suburbs It was from them that the Mughal snatched the sceptre and 
crown. Khan Jahan, according to his plan, resolved to loine out one day 
at about 11 to 1;^ in the night with the Pathans lie had with him, and with 
bold determination he passed through the very midst of the King’s 
people, and soon sounded his trumpets. No sooner this signal was heard, 
the Pathans, who were already warned, began to assemble from all 
direction®, and Khan Jahan marched with them taking the road 
to Burhanpur As soon as the news reached the King, he sent to 
the place the captains who were that night at the court on duty. 
They were Rajah Dahadui, Khavai Khan Albardm, and the father of 
the King Am Rao These with their officers and soldiers and other 
men inimediatelv went in puisuit Kliaii Jahan, reached Dholpur 
on the Chambal, crossed the river at day break and ordered his sou 
and two thousand Pathans on hoise, to remain in ambush in the 
jungle, and hold the iiass, until he had reached furthei. When 
in the morning, at broatl daylight, the King’s people reached the other 
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bank the Pathans came out of thesr hiding and fought with great 
resolution. Victory was on the Pathans’ side ; Rajah Bahadur soon fell 
dead. It was he who, at Lahore, had cut ofi the heads of the five princes. 
The King felt this death deeply, so much that seeing his corpse he began 
to weep and spoke words of sorrow. Kha\ai Khan and the lather of Am 
Hao were mortally wounded ; two great captains on the side oi Khan 
Jahan and one of his sons were killed. The King ordered his head to be 
hung on the gates of the city, and kept guard lest anyone might cake it 
away. But at midnight, many men came on horse and placing a ladder 
earned it away, killing some of the watch and putting others to flight. 

“As Alabardin had taken no part in the fighting the King thought 
It to be a sort of disaffection, and ordered him to go after Khan Jahan. 
When he reached the Khan's vanguard, the Pathans attacked him and 
killed thirteen men of his and forced him to turn back. The King 
reorganised his army and ordered him to advance. The Pathan was 
beyond Dbolpur ; he had now with him fafteen thousand horse with whom 
he went to a King, who luled m the vicinity of Burhanpur; there, it is 
1 , he had assembled a large number of Pathans, so that the King is 
now in great fear and anxiety, for he is not lov ed by his people nor by 
his generals; moreover on the side of Bengal a petty King, hu vassal, has 
rebelled, and has a large army. It is said that all the Pathans may use 
and seek to make Khan jahan king. 

“The Mughal King sent two ambassadors, one to N i/am Shah and 
Adil Shah and the other to Kutub Shah, of Golconda. After having 
settled peace with Nizam Shah the ambassadoi went to the court of Aclil 
Shah to demand the tiibute which he owed foi the three years jiasl 
and amounted yeaily to 300,000 pagodas. On the death of Adil Shah, a 
son, twelve jears old succeeded him. He is governed bv three great 
tyrants who have made themselves absolute masteis of the kingdom, 
imprisoning the old generals who governed in the time of the late King. 
King Malik, as neighbour, sent an ambassador to tell the young Adil Shah 
that he should release the old generals and guide himself by their advice 
and arrest the tyrants. As the Shah was a mere boy, the tv rants who 
represented him, did not accede to the proposal, and Malik therefore 
collected an army of 8000 and sent it against Bijapur. Having news of 
this, the tyrants did likewise and ordered their men to station themselves 
outside the city to face the other. But should Malik’s people reach, 
the victory will undoubtedly be theirs, for they aie very good soldiers and 
rraineJ in arms, while those of Add Shah are weak and unaccustomed 
to them. 
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“Kutub Sh»fa< of Golconda, was negotiating to send through the 
Mugbal ambaBsador great presents to the Mughal Emperor and thus 
they are giving him money which contributes to weaken their own armies, 
for it IS the chief sinews of war. It is certain the Mughal will come and 
vanquish them all and make himself master of their Kingdom. 

“riie European enemies who had a factory in the port of Masulipatam 
entered the fortress by treachery, killed its captain and made themselves 
tn islers ot same The Mughal King being informed of this, wrote to the 
f aptain of Surat to guard his fortress well, lest the same should happen 
to him ’’ 

The same Viceroy, count of Linhares, wrote to His Majesty, in a 
leitei dated tlie December IJth 1630 — ** 

“ .. bultan Khuiraru began his reign by undoing all his fathei’s 
work, and being of restless spirit he assembled his soldiers, who are always 
in Ins pay, and aie in such large numbeis that it seems incredible that all 
belong to cavalry Ihe hrst object ot his ambitions, some two yeais back, 
was to conquer the kingdom of King Malik who had sheltered him in liis 
dilficulties and jirotected him liom his farther s anger, and with a very powei 
ful array Khurram left Agia, in January or February 1629, and hastened 
lus march, on hearing of the rebellion of his captain general Khan Jahan, 
a Pathan by race. Khan Jahan withdrew to the Ghats w’hich are close 
to those of Malik In litt'e less than two nionths during which Sultan 
Khurram marched, he settled his court and encamped his army at 
riurhanpur, the capital of a kingdom of thai name, which lies a few 
leagues distant from the lands of Malik There wete many encounters 
with Klun j.ihaii s as well as Malik’s men, and m those contests the 
jieople of Khuirain always lost their reputation He began to ieel the 
want ot \ictuus as well as ot watei and therefore w is forced to wage 
a slow war As tlieie was a treaty with Add Shah lo diiert his 
attention fiom behind, he pressed Malik hard In the lamv months 
It was expected he would retire and disband his armies, but he suntinued 
his skirmishes, in those regions, fot there was no ram that year, 
causing a great need ol foodstutls Many people and beasts died of thirst 
but great was the danger which Malik felt Harassed by Add Shah, 
IS miiiy of his” oftiiers wetc compelled by necessity to go o.er to the 
enemy, he however, aided b\ Khan Jahan, conlmue, to offer with gie.it 

J3 \ ide Li\ro das .Uofgoti No 14 pp 20U 

34 Ivefereace to bhivaji and other officers (See I>r Balkitshna op cit 
p 81, O S Sardesai, Shahjt, J Sarkai Shivaji anil hts times) 
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valour rasistaa^a and aot without the hope of success. Malik seeks to help 
himself with every thing but finds little aid from kings on whom he founded 
his hopes, as they are losing their kingdoms. In former times to oppose 
all such undertakings of the Mughal, the Sultan of Golconda and Add 
Shah always allied themselves with Nizam Shah and not only offered great 
resistance to the great power of the Mughal, but ever compelled him 
to retire with considerable loss. But Adil Shah has failed the league. 
He has made himself an avowed enemy, owing to a favourite of his" who 
15 believed to be in league with the Mughal to make himself master of the 
kingdom of Add Shah. It appears that if the undertaking of Malik, who 

wished to seek my aid, does not succeed Malik’s proposal being 

submitted to the Council which assists me, it resolved, as Your Majesty 
will note, what is stated in the included resolution. 

“ It was reported by Malik that Sultan Bulaki was alive and that 
he was coming near his territory. On the 20th November, 
last year, by sea there entered a man in disguise, saying that he was 
Bulaki, and convinced all the Muhamadans and even Christians who 
l>,e there that he was the true King of the Mughals ( whom from tiie 
hillock of Chaul to the top of which he went, on disembarking, amidst 
adorations ), they venerated him and secured him in a fortress that 
stands on that mountain, which is called drug. 1 was informed with all 
haste that I should harbour him in the fortress of Chaul. But as it is 
imprudent in believing such matters easily, 1 deemed it wise to send hrst 
a priest of the Society of Jesus, Francisco de Leao, by name, who has 
spent many years in teaching our doctrines to this prince. Francisco de 
Le'to did his office very well, although at the risk of his life, and entered 
the fortress of Drug. And, in a letter dated the 24th December writes to 
me that he is not the true Bulaki, as he was ordered by me, lest it should 
be a plot of Malik, who publicly said that he was the true King of 
the Mughals with which people were encouraged, and thus the fame and 
the credit of that man grew ; this. Sire, is, in short, the state in which 
the affairs of these parts are ; on account of the ill-will which Sultan 
Khurram has for the Christian name and owing to the favoui with which 
he treats the enemies from Europe, I feal that he may attempt to make 
war against the fortress which Your Majesty possesses in the northern 
roast ; and it appears to me, that Add Shah may be encouraged to start 
hostilities against this city. About the preparations I am making in case 
this may happen, I am giving account to Your Majesty by the same vessel.” 

35 Reference to Mustafa Khan 
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In 1630, Shah Jahan, with hts numerous army, marched into the 
Deccan, m order to accomplish its conquest. 

At the beginning, the Mughal army suffered great hardships caused 
chiefly by shortage of v ictuals. 

The Portuguese Government resolved, in the grave crisis which 
tliieatened Nizam Shah to help the Ahmednagar State “as iar as they 
could." 

Shah Jahan was not, however, successful in this war. The 
Portuguese ambassadot at the court of Bi}apur, Baltazar de Azaredo, 
coniraunicaled to the Portuguese Government in April 1630, that Malik 
Ambar surprised the Mughal army and captured and killed many 
horses, elephants and men that the army also suffered from a severe 
famine and that a measureful ot anv foodstuff was worth half a gold 
crown and similarlv a small potful of water And therefore for the 
time the Mughal attack had fizzled out 

The Viceroy writing to His Majesty on August 10th 1631, after 
giving the news ot the great famine prevailing m the Mughal army, 
said, “ ..It seems that it was a special favour which God granted us, 
because the pride with which the Mughal King set out from Agra with an 
army of 400,000 to conquer all the Kings of India, beginning with 
Malik, would have certainly subdued all others but God helps us in the 
greatest needs. Even now, left though he ha-, with him, of the 400,000 
not more than 20,000 still in the opinion of some, he is obstinately 
staying at Burhanpur, though in the latest news which I received, they 

36 Copy of the Council resolution, concerning the Mughal of 27th March 1630 
(Ltvto das Manf-oes No 74, p 324) The Viceroy Count of Linhares wrote to 
Ills Maiesty on Dti 6th 1630 — ‘ On the occasion of the letters from Dtogo Saraiva 
I wrote to King Malik intimating to him to fight against the Mughal King, who in 
person and with a large ai my has come upon this king and bis kingdom, ofienng 
him all the help and favour that this State could rendei him in conformity with 
Chap 15, of the regulation which your Majesty ordered me to give And, in 
agreement with the opinions (of the Council of State) it was decided that a second 
request be made to Add ShaJi and bis favourites that they should agree to make 
peace with Malik, thus, an intelligent person was immediately despatched and I 
hope in (rod our attempts will be fruitful , it was also decided that Malik should 
hand over to your Majesty s minister as a token of goodwill, the custom he has at 
(. haul and that he should be giv en fifty to sixty thousand xerafins in cash, as 
help . ( Ltvro das Motif 6es Ho 14 p 178) 

37 Minutes of the Council of State of May 6th, 1630 ( Livro das Motifoes 
No 14, p 325). 
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inform me that owing to a rising that has taken place in the lands of 
Agra, he is trying to go to that part.** Another tetter of the same 
Viceroy to His Majesty ot Nov. 6th 1632 reports — 

“ The Mughal came down from Agra to Burhanpur which lies 

in the vicinity of the kingdom of Medik, from where he had begun to 
conquer him, and after various happenings, and great famine and deaths 
which followed thereby, Malik saw himseli pressed on the one side 
by the Mughal and on the other by Add Shah. He was forced to make 
peace with the said Mughal; vassals rebelled against the said Malik, they 
seized him, but he died a few days aftei his imprisonment*®. The 
kingdom was now governed by one of his generals, named Fateh Khan, 
who was in prison. Having proclaimed King the said Malik*s son, seven 
years old*', the Ni/amshahi captains combined themselves against 
Add Shah who had brought down the Mughal with an agreement that 
they would divide between them the said kingdom of Malik. That such 
agreements should not take place, or at least that they should be put 
off, I made great and diligent efforts at a great cost of my own treasury 
.V 'fl belongings. Had hunger and disease not destroyed so many men 
of the Mughal, I am certain he could ha\ e added to his crown the 
kingdoms of Malik and Add Shah; however, it is true that out of 

500,000 people of all kinds of the Mughal arm>, more than 400,000, 

and thousand and seven hundred well known gentlemen peiished. In 

spite of this the Mughal army laid siege to Bijapur, the capital of 
Add bhah, and as it could not enter the city, began ravaging the country 
with fire and sword up to twelve leagues from the city. However, the 
Mughal King remained at Burhanpur. All this time, both from his 
side as well as of Malik with whom I am on very good terms, I was asked 
to help him to win the kingdom of Add Shah, promising that they would 
give me as our share, almost all the lowlands which are in the suburbs, 
that I might build in them a fortress. 1 continually replied to them 
that I would help them with great pleasure, were it not against a king 
with whom we had sworn friendship, and preserved it for many years. 1 hey 
repeated their proposals referring to the several matters in which Add Shah 
had broken faith, and his evil conduct towards Your Majesty's state. 

38. Livro das Ordens Regtas No 1 (1630''1638^ pp. 11 and llv 

39 Livro das Mongoes No 15 p 3 

40. According to Sir J barkai, Burhan was killed in tebruarv 1633 f) 
See Modem Revtew, previously mentioned 

41. This IS Hussain Sbab, son of .Vfurtaza Nuam bhah 
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I declined the oSer saying that the king was young, and had made amends 
and felt sorry for past conduct. And because I knew the spirit of these 
offers, I gave in secret to Adil Shah help with guns, powder and 
ammunition. 

“During the time in which the army of the Mughal was destroying the 
kingdom of Adil Shah, in the kingdom of Kabul, there arose a cousin of 
the King, who had been baptised by the Fathers of the Society and named 
Dorn Carlos. He began afterwards to lapse back to his former faith, and 
seized that kingdom winning the favour of a people, known as Uzbegg, 
who are most feared and valiant of all those who live in those countries. 
On this account the Mughal was compelled to hasten to Kabul, because 
that country supplies him horses for his armies ; he besides feared that 
Dom Carlos might make himself master of the kingdom of Lahore which 
is in the vicinity of Kabul 

When the Mughal King withdrew, he left his father-in-law, Asaf 
Khan in command, and it was he who entered the kingdom of Adil Shah. 
He also left 20,000 horse at Burhanpur with which he wages war against 
Adil Shah, and gives him no respite to make himself master of the 
kingdom of Malik which has been destroyed by the causes already referred, 
and on that very account there are many in revolts in the said kingdom of 
Malik ” 

In these circumstances, Shahji, who had been one of the foremost 
officers of the kingdom of Nizam Shah and had deserted to the Mughal 
fearing treachery on the part of Fateh Khan, conceived the daring project 
of reviving the kingdom (September 1633). 

With this end in view Shahji raised the standard ol revolt against the 
Mughal, and strongly entrenching himself at Payamgad or Pemgiri, 
established a new dynasty of Nizam Shah, in the person of a relative oi 
Hussain Nizam Shah (September 1633), 

The gravity of the situation, created by Shahji’s revolt compelled 
Shah ]ahan‘to descend anew to the Deccan v/ith an army of 50,000. 

The Mughal Emperor renewed the war simultaneously against both 
Shahji and Adil Shah who was in league with that generalissimo of Nizam 
Shah in the struggle against the Mughal. 

Within a short time the Emperor compelled Adil Shah to pay him 
a tribute of twenty lacks of rupees and acknowledge his suzerainty. By 
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thfi treaty that was concluded between the governments of Bijapur and 
of Ddhi it was stipulated that the territory of the Nizam Shah should be 
portioned between tne two powers. This important treaty was made 
in 1636". 

In virtue of one of the conditions of that treaty the government of 
Bijapur declared war against Shahji, sending against him one 
of its best generals, Randullah Khan. The Mughal army, under the 
command of Khan-i-Zaman, besieged the forts which were held by Shahji 
who became powerless against two such powerful enemies. It is said 
that he first retired with his army to Danda Fajapuri, which was in the 
hands of an officer of Nizam Shah, and after remaining therefor some 
days turned to Muranjan, and, later, to Mahuli, being hotly pursued by 
the allied armies of Bijapur and the Mughals. 

Shahji, considering the circumstances in which he found himself 
sought the aid of the Portuguese, as can be surmised from the minutes 
of a resolution dated 2nd October 1636. Here is the text — 

“ Having passed this resolution, a letter was read from Antonio 
Carneiro de Aragao, captain of Chaul, in which he said that after sending 
away the light vessel which sailed away from that place on September 
26th (of 1636), there arrived a Muhammedan, sent by Shahji with a 
letter to the said captain, saying how his affairs stood and what were 
his difficulties, so that the Viceroy might help him in the great need and 
danger that he was, as a friend that he always had been of that fortress 
and of all the Portuguese. The Nizamshahi King was but a minor whom 
he had placed m the foi tress of Trimalavary, in the Upper Ghats, strong 
as that place was. It was three years that he was governing that 
kingdom without depending on any one, and by the list he sent, the 
Viceroy would know about the men that Shahji had witl. him. But 
as he had against himself two powerful kings he asked permission 
to keep m the fortress of Chaul his children and wife. He also 
believed that Shahji was on the point of surrendering and would have 
long betore given up opposition if Khan Jahan, favourite of the Mughal, 
had not forwarded him, being very friendly towards him. They also say 
that he sent word to Randulla Khan, captain of Adil Shah, who was 
marching upon him, to tarry in the Ghats, in order to give him time 
and place to accomodate his people and set his things in order, which 
he was doing placing fiis wife and children in safety. He was also 

42. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. I & II, pp. 32-36, 
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asking the Viceroy for some relief, and when he could not live among 
his own people, he would come to live in the fortress of Chaul. He 
also promised to give His Majesty any lands which might be wanted 
from the kingdom of Malik, because everything was in bis hands. He 
informed the Viceroy that Shahji was a Hindu, and not a Muhammedan, 
and this meant much. And as it has been done up to now, His 
Excellency was informed of everything that he might order as to what 
should be done. 

“ The Council unanimously agreed that concerning Sbahji who was 
puisued bv two such powerful enemies as the Mughal and Adil Shah, 
with whom we wete at peace and on friendly terms, it was not convenient 
to favour and help openly, nor give him shelter in the fortress of Chaul, 
but »n case he were to go to that of Danda, that way he could be 
helped wtth all precaution, and that he should receive even the ladies 
if so tar they had not been received. Should they have been receivedi 
they ought to be given passage on vessels by the same way of Danda 
01 where he should think best, tor we should declare ourselves against 
two such poweiful Kings, with whom we were at peace and friendship, 
although It might be at the price of our getting the same fortress of 
Danda. And His Excellency the Viceroy agreed with the vote of this 
Council, aniLthe resolution was record«l hereon 

By this resolution we learn the motive why Shahji was at Danda 
Hajapuri, before proceeding to Muranjan. 

Attacked on all sides by the Allied armies of Bijapur and the 
Mughal, Shahji found no other remedy but to hand over to the enemv 
the last Niaamshabi Prince which was done in December lo36 

Thus, after forty years of struggle, with periods of ephemeral peace, 
the Niaamshahi Sultanate became extinct ** 


43 Ltvro das actas do Conselho do Bstado. 

44 Vide Dr Balknshna, op cit : I> V Apte, 5T?l3n ^ in 

pp 22S-250 , G S Sardesai, ^r?nfl. pp. 23-58 . Sir J Sarkar, the Rise of Shahjt 
BhoHsle, tn Modern Revteiv, Calcutta, September 1917, Sit J Seakar, Shtvajt 
and His Tunes 
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15Y 

H. G. KAWLINSON, w.a. b.u. Hist. s. 

The battle of Kirkee forms an interesting study in military tactics, 
and unlike most battlefields, it is accessible to any one who will take the 
trouble to take his morning walk on the rolling plain at the back of the 
Poona Agricultural College. Better still, if one climbs the conical hill 
outside Government House with a good pair of held-glasses and a map, 
It is to try and picture in one’s mind the scene on the morning of 
.Vovember 5th, 1817. 

Ever since Mountstuart El^hinstone had come to Poona as Resident 
ill 1810, the situation had been deteriorating. The Peshwa chafed more 
and more at the restrictions imposed by the T.eaty of Bassein, and 
the murder of the Gaikwar's Minister, Gangadhar Shastri, by the agents 
of Trimbakji Danglia, had been an act of open defiance. Trc»ps were 
known to be pouring into Poona, and it was unsafe for Europeans to be 
found outside the lines. Elphinstone's position was a delicate one; in 
the absence of communications, he was absolutely cut off and his forces 
were very inadequate. At the Sangam Residency, he had his personal 
bodyguard, consisting of two Coinjanies of the Bengal Native Infantry; 
in the Gaipir cantonment, now the Imperial Bank and the Post Office, 
were the Jnd Battalion ot the First Bombaj Na’ive Infantry and the 
Jnd Battalion of the Seventh Bombay Native Infantrx under Col 
Burr . and at Dapuri, afterwards Government House and now a P \V. D. 
Store, about six miles away, was the Subsidiary Brigade, maintained by 
the Peshwa under the terms of the Treaty, and commanded by Capt. John 
Ford, formerly of the Madras Array and for some years on the Resident’^ 
stafl. Ford’s Brigade Major was Capt Peter Lodwick, the discoverei 
of the hill-btation of Mahabaleshwar. Ford and his officers were on 
excellent terms with the Peshwa’s officers and in particulai w'lth 
Moro Dixit and Bapu Gokhale, the Commander m Chief. The neatest 
reinforcements were at birur, 36 miles awav on the Ahmadnagar Road. 
By the end of October, 1817, Elphinstone’s position was rendered untenable 
by the constant attempts of the Peshvra’s agents to corrupt the Sepoys, 
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and he came to the conclusion that the only possible course to withdraw 
Burr’s force to the hill ot Kirkee, where the amnoMtoition factory now 
stands, while he himself remained at the Residency. Fortunately Burr 
received a welcome reinforcement in the shape of the veteran Bombay 
European Regiment, famiharly known as the “ Bombay Toughs”, who 
had been hurried up from Bombay and on hearing of the danger, arrived 
at Kirkee after a forced march of thirty miles from the foot of the Ghats 
on October 30th. 

On November Jrd. Elphinstone found the situation so threatening 
that he despatched a messenger to Sirur, asking for help, and the Peshwa, 
hearing of this, sent an ultimatum on the 5th, by the hands of an officer 
named Vithuji Gaikwar, demanding that the European Regiment should 
be sent away and the order for troops to come from Sirur should be 
countermanded. Elphinstone refused to comply, and hardly had the envoy 
withdrawn when a great body ot Maratha horses was seen to be 
approaching. Elphinstone and his staff just managed to ford the river in 
time, and crossing Holkar's Bridge, reached Burr's camp safely ; the 
Residency, with his precious library and manuscript materials foi a History 
of India, was buint to the ground. Grant Duff, the historian of the 
; Marathas, who was on Elpbinstone's staff, gives an unforgettable picture 
* ot the advance ot the great Maratha force which poured out of Poona 
city to wipe out the “contemptible little army” encamped on the Kirkee 
hill — 

Those only who have witnessed the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay 
and have seen in perfection the approach of that roaring 
tide, can form the exact idea presented to the author at the 
sight ot the Peshwa's army. It was towards the afternoon 
of a very sultry day; there was a dead calm and no sound 
was heard except the rushing, the trampling and neighing 
ot the horses and the rumbling of the gun-wheels. The 
effect was heightened by seeing the peacetul peasantry 
(lying trom their work in the helds, the bullocks breaking 
from their yokes, the wild antelopes startled trom sleep 
bounding off and then turning for a moment to gaze on this 
tremendous inundation, which swept all before it, levelled 
the hedges and standing corn and completely overwhelmed 
every barrier as it moved. 

Elphinstone, in a letter written on the battlefield and quoted in 
Colebreoke’s Life, vividly describes what followed. He knew that a 
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passive attitude would encourage the enemy and without hesitation he 
ordered Col. Burr to move out and attack them. At the same time he 
sent orders to Ford to march out at once to join him. Elphinstone’s line 
of battle consisted of the Bombay European Rqgimenti the Resident’s 
Bodyguard, and the 2 6th Bombay N. I. in the centre, and the 2/lst and 
1 7th Bomliay N I. on the right and left flanks, each with two guns. A 
(Btarhment ot the 2'6th, with two more guns, was left to guard the camp. 
The Marathas had a regular battalion undet a Goanese officer name* 
Major Pinto with 14 guns and rocket batteries in the centre, th, 
Vmchuikir horse on their left and other large masses of cavalry on tliei 
right and rear. 

It was now about four o’tlock on a sultry afternoon, and the tw^ 
lines were facing one another. The British were uiiliinbeimg their gun 
and anxiously awaiting Ford’s Brigade, which had succeeded in crossing 
the Mula iner without oppo->ition and were advancing with all speed 
Gokhale and his stall weie galloping up and down the Maratha line 
CKhotting the troops. The Peshwa, who was observing pioceedings at i 
safe diitance from Panati hill, sent woid to C'Tokhale, “not to fire the farsi 
shot" ; Ciokhale lephed by opening fiie with ail his guns and pushing 
forward a cloud of cavaliy as skirmishers to cover his advance. The ground 
was then much roughei than it is now’, when the building of the railwa’ 
and draining of the nullahs has eflaced many of the original landmarks, aiii 
the 1 7th suddenly saw Pinto’s battalion idvancing towards them, thei 
red coats showing conspicuously in the scrub. 'J'he Bombay sepoys 
gallantly but injudiciously, fired a volley and charged with the bayonet 
This separated them completely from the rest of the line, which was power 
less to help as it was ilselt undei heavy fire and threatened with attack 
Gokhale now saw his chance to annihilate them, and personally headed i 
charge of 6,000 horse. The Maratha guns ceased as this great hod' 
came tliundenng across their front, receiv mg the fire of the British line a 
they swept last. “The whole mass of cavalry came on at speed in tht 
most splendid style”, sajs Elphinstone, “the rush of horse, the sound of 
the eaHh, the waving of flags, the brandishing of spears, were grano 
beyond desciiption’’. Elphinstone thought the battle was lost, but Col 
Burt rode out and taking post with the colours tallied his men, ordering 
them to reserve their hie. Fortuiiatel> theie was a deep nullab 
immediately in fiont ot the British left, and this proved disastrous to the 
Maratha cavahy, completely breaking the force of their charge. The 
foremost bor.ses came down, and the rest rode into them. The sepoys 
opened fire upon this contused mass with great eflect, and very few of tbs 
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aiMtny came up to the bayonets, 
but were driven ofi by gunfire. 


Many rode on and attacked the camp, 


Meanwhile, a separate battle was taking place on the English right, 
^ere Moro Dixit was compelled to attack Ins friend Ford Gokhale's 
jject was to overwhelm Ford’s Brigade before it could join hands with 
phinstone, but Ford formed his men into <«quares, against which the 
^rathas beat as vainly as the sea on a rocky shore It is said that Ford 
Dixit had made a mutual arrangement, that it either fel', the other 
dd suppoit his family, and by a singular stroke of ill luck, Moro Di\it 
; killed by a cannon ball while leading the charge. Lady Bartle Frere 
|ting long after tells us that “old soldiers of the Bombay European 
gfiment would relate how the fidelity of the sepoys resisted all the bribes 
threats of Bajirao Peshwa, and thus enabled Mr. Mountstuait 
hhinstone to defei open hostilities-a matter of vital importance to the 
rations of Lord Hastings on the othet side of India in preparing for his 
It campaign against the Pindaris. The veterans would recount all the 
rantic incidents of the struggle which followed . .As they formed up in 
I of battle, they anxiously watched the native legiments coming up on 
fcir flank from Dapuri, foi that was the moment for successful treachery it 
I sepoys were untrue Not a man, however in the British ranks wavered' 
ttgh before the junction was complete, a cloud of Maratha cavalrj 
bed through the opening left betweei the two lines, enveloped either 
ik of the little army and attacked the European Regiment in 
ifl rear " 

The retirement ot the Maiatlus to Poona cUv left the British m 
ailfeesston of the held, but the struggle was bv no means over 
linstone was fai loo weak to take Poona, and he fell back 
[irkee to await lemlorceinents from birur. Our losses had been 
png, 86 killed and wounded, mostl> m the action on the left 
The Marathas lost about 500 killed and wounded, among 
being Moro Dixit The Maratha army was estimated at 
|KKit 18,000 horses S,000 foot and 14 guns. The British had 

1J0O foot, of whom SOO were Europeans, no cavalry and six guns Geneial 
arrived from birur on the 13th, and on the 15th it was decided to 
the river at lerav'da There was then a ford where the present 
ltd IS situated. Though the Peshwa had now been heavily reinforced, 

I Marathas put up a poor fight, and river was crossed and Ghotpuri 
n, with a loss of «4 men. The next day Poona surrendered, the 
jwa having fled The remaining part of the campaign is soon told. 
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On New year’s day 1818, a flying, column from Sirur, consisting <rf 500 
men of the 2/lst Bombay N. I. 300 irregular horse and two guns, beat off 
the whole of the Peshwa’s army at Koregaon. On February 20th the 
Marathas were defeated in a cavalry action at Ashti in the Sbolapu' 
district, where the gallant Gokhale found a soldier’s death. The Maratha 
hill-forts could do nothing against the high-angle Are of the British 
howitzers, and on June 3rd the Peshwa gave himself up. This was the end 
of a short but memorable campaign, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Maratha Empire. 
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THE MARATHAS IN MALWA 

( 1707-1719 ) 

BY 

Dr. RAGHUBIR SINH, m.a., ll.b., D.Litt., bitamau 

Only very recently due to the kind permission and the most 
Encouraging co-operation and help of the Jaipur Government it has been 
nade possible for me togetcopiesmadeofthe‘A&/to6(rr<J’/*»-DKri>ar-*- 
fwoZ/a ' and other important papers covering a period of full 12 years 

( Immediately following the death of Aurangzib (1707-1719 A.D ). These 
papers have been stored up in the archives of the Jaipur State during all 
these centuries unseen and unexamined by any historian The Akhabarats 

f sr papers now for the first time see the light of examination by 
ested m the study of Indian history and even a cursory glance 
m IS sufficient to convince us that these documents easily take the 
I among the original and primary authorities for the peiiod. It 
as that in future no student working over this period of Indian 
in Ignore this new yet moie important source of historical 
lion. The new source is not only going to overthrow many of our 
|heories and beliefs about the period but is also going to make our 
ge of It all the moie complete. These duly court-bulletins, 
\hasb-u,hhnkums, and fannans throw a new light on the 
bf these years , they supply many of the hitherto unknown, 
|et very vital points in the narrative of the tailing Empire ; they 
. the official details and correct many inaccurac les of the various 
historical sources which have all along been our chief and the 
bonty for the ev ents of these years. 

copies of the records that have hitherto been supplied to me 
ore than 3,000 sheets of demi-foolscap size written on both sides. 
I now kept carefully stored up m my collection and it shall ever 
|lter of genuine pleasure for me to let ardent students of history, 
I over this period, examine and make use of them. These records 
bnly important to those working on the history of the declining 

[ Empire, but aie of equally great importance to students working 
vmcial histones. References to events in the provinces are many 
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aad almost cover all the provinces, even including Bengal ano 
The affairs in the Deccan and the struggle between the Mughal and the 
Maratha forces during these years are reported at length ; it would amply 
repay the labours of any student to study them along with the recently 
published records ia Marathi. 

1 

When working for Chapter ill of my work ‘Malwa in Transition'^ 
I ransacked all the then available Marathi and Persian sources to gather) 
all the details about the relations of the Marathas with Malwa during 
these momentous years ; but not much could be found. There were 
just a couple of references in Marathi and only a few scanty references ir i 
the Persian. The Jaipur Records now come to our help, fill up the gaj : 
and give us full details about the various Maratha inroads into Malwv 
during these 12 years. This is an attempt to give a connected accoun 
of the various events as reported in these records. 


At the tmne of Aurangzib's death the writer of these A khabarats was 
at the Imperial court in Ahmednagar and when Azam Shah, the second 
surviving son of Aurangztb, proclaimed himself the Em; 
imperiai recorder began to note down the happenings at his coul 
Shah was killed on the battle-held of Jajau and the Az 
Ale/tffharats end with his death. The Akhabarats oi ih.h short j 
Azam Shah mainly report the march of Azam to the na 
pteparatioas to meet his elder brother then marching from Lah^ 
finally various promotions, rewards and appointments madei 
those few months. ^ 

) 


One important point viz., the escajTe of bhahu from thel 
Azam IS, however, cleared by these Akhabarats. They cor 
facts as reported by Bhimsen {11. fol 163a), On March 23, E 
Azam was at Aurangabad, Shahu, who was in charge of Zulfiqa 
came to Azam Shah through the mediation ot Ziilfiqar Khan j 
Next day Shahu appeared before Azam and along with Rait 
Rao Kanhu received robes of honour (khtlat) and was appoir 
t)be army of Zulfiqar Khan. Azam reached Dauraha on Ma|p 
but the A khabar of the day does not report about the flight 
from the army of Zulfiqar Khan. An entry on Aug 3, 1707, 
clears the point where m it is recorded that Raja Shahu, son of 
who had run away from the company of Muhammad Azan: 
Deccan, was ordered (by Bahadur Shah) to remain in his forr 
It can well be pointed out that official chronicler stated facfl 
known, reported and recorded m the official documents. 
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Itie Akhabarats aad other papers relating to the reign of Bahadur 
Slab cover about 1200 sheets and give us a variety of infarmatioD about 
the events in the Bmpire. Here we, for the first time, know about the 
vanoos deputy-governors appointed by Prince Jahan Shah, the absentee 
Governor of Malwa. The affairs of Rampura and the increasing power 
i Ratan Sinh (Islam Khan) are mentioned in detail. Thtsa Akhabarats 
learly prove that during this reign Q)^t^tra Sal Bundela continued to 
a loyal and helpful noble of the Empire, and the Emperor even 
ed Chhatra Sal to go against the Maratha invaders. Again, it is 
the first time made known to us that Chhatra Sal Kathore, the 
ler of the present state of Ratlam, contmued to lead an active life 
n as late as Februaty 1709; the present belief that Chhatra Sal 
,me a recluse and Left the worldly life appears to be mistaken, as we 
Chhatra Sal serving the Mughal Emperor and receiving rewards and 
xements from him. These AkhaharaH report many a local 
urbance in Malwa but there is not to be found any mention of Maratha 
s save one during the hrst half of the year 1711. The Marathas 
X to be mainly busy in the distant Deccan , they had not yet 
:bered enough strength to reach the borders of Malwa once again, 
le curious fact about the Bahadur Shahi A is that though the 
th Ztl Htjja was settled as the official date of Bahadur Shah’s accession 
also of the begmnmg of a new Julust Year (Irvine I 135), a new 
IImsi year begins from the 1st Ztl Htjja m one of them. 

The only Maratha raid during the regime resulted from a cuxioas 
us of incidents and it bad far-reaching effects. Firu/ Jang, the father of 
zam Asaf Jah, was the Governor of Gujrat till his death in October 1710. 

his death the few Maratha sardars, who were iii his service, lost their 
pointmeut with the result that they thought of taking to plundering for 
iir livelihood They gathered together a laipt Maratlia force and 
Tchediroui Ahmedabad, to Malwa by way of Jnabua They crossed 
X to the southern bank of the biatmada at the Akbarpur feiry, and 
hed Khargon (Jan 14, 1711). Just then one of them, Gauga or 
.ngaram by name, took with himself a force of 10,000 Marathas and 
led the Narmada with au intention to invade and plunder in Malwa , 
Sher Afghan, the deputy Governoi of Malwa, marched with his army 
,eet the invaders and thus forced Gauga to recross the Narmada to go 
;k to his associates at Khargon (I'eb. 26, 1711). The Emperor was 
.sed with the prompt action of Sber Afghan and praised him for his 
tness (March 25, 1711). 

The mam body of the invaders was still at Khargon beseiging the 
for twenty days. Khandu ( Dabhade I ) who too was with the 
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Maratha invaders, took along with him a force of 10,000 horse and 
plundered Sultanpar in Nandurbar district (March 11, 1711). Just then 
Daud Khan Panni reached Burhanpur ; on hearing of the seige he made 
forced night marches and reached Khargon. The Marathas raised the 
seige ; the whole horde div ided itself into two bands and they moved away 
in diflerent directions, one going towards Khandesh and the other towards 
Ahmedabad. Ganga and other Maratha sardars who had been in the 
service of Flru^ Jang, went to Daud Khan, who consoled them and took 
them in his service (March 17, 1711). But Ganga did not stay long with 
Daud. boon after he once again collected a big force estimated at 30,000 
horse and 40,000 foot and viras joined by other Maratha leaders including 
Kanhoji Bhonsle and Chininaji (a'so written as Jamna in other places). 
They crossed the Narmada and marched to Amjhera, beseiged the town for 
full two weeks, and exacted a sum of Ks 25,000. Thence they pioceeded 
to Nolai (Badnagar). Sher Afghan, the deputy-Governor of Malwa, had 
entrenched himself, to guard the city of Ujjain with firmness and was 
ready to give the invaders a battle. On hearing their camp at Nolai, he 
considered it nioSt advisible to stay where he was, but despatched with 
Mian Khan 4,000 horse to meet the Marathas. When faced by a big 
horde of 23,000 Marathas Mian Khan was easily outnumbered, and in the 
battle, fo&ght on Friday, March 30, 1711, many of Khan’s men were 
killed. In the battle the Khan descended from his elephant and began to) 
fight with all the vigour when he was surrounded by the Marathas. The 
Khan’s followers deserted him. The Maiatbas then moved towards Ujjainj 
and attacked the city, but Sher Afghan fought bravely with the invaders 
Their forces were numerous and the Emperor grew anxious for the safety'} 
of Ujjain and sent urgent orders to Chhatia Sal Dundeln and Daud Khan] 
to run to Malwa to chastise the invadeis. Daud Khan was, however,' 
already on his way to Malwa with his forces and the news of his mar cl 
made the Marathas retreat and soon the big horde melted away {A h dt 
.\pril 8 — 23, 1711). A few months later another of these sardars Kanlv o 
(Bhonsle?) made an attempt to invade Malwa by way of Scorn e Vn 
Hosbangabad and thought of establishing himself there. But this did i u 
escape the ever- watchful eye of Sher Afghan who with a force of 5,0 'C 
horse persued the Maratha sardar out of Malwa (Aug. 1, 1711). For tl 
next two complete years Marathas did not distuib the peace of Malwa. 

This Maratha raid on Malwa of Ganga and other sardars gre? t. 
influenced the future of the province. Big hordes of Marathas i v 
brought to it, many of whom stayed back and thus added one moi e 
already-existing disturbers in the province. The Maratha outlaws e •. 
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gathered round any one who would raise a standard of revolt against the 
established authority. Thus when Sultan Singh, the Sisodia zatnindar of 
Badnawar rebelled, he received much help from ‘ these villains ’ 
(Nov. 17, 1711). Again, many Marathas set up their camps and 
established themselves on the banks ot the Narmada where local chieftains 
helped them believing that in time of need Maratlias might be oi use 
to them (Oct. 22, 1712). Moreover the attention of the Marathas 
was directed once again towards the rich province of Malwa and the road 
during the early months of 171 1, was not to be closed. Even the heavy 
losses that the Marathas had suffeied in the beginning could not 
discourage them fiom invading and trying their luck again. 

The early months of Farukhsiyar’s reign immediately following his 
accession in Delhi saw rapid changes in the Governorship of Malwa. 
On February 27, 1713, Nijabat Khan was appointed to the post, he had 
acted in that caiiacity for some months ( April June ) in 1707, and was at 
I'le time acting as the Governor ot Baglan. It took, some time for him 
to reach Malwa and the delay displeased the Emperor, lie was dismissed 
jm the Governorship and on May 22, bhahmat Khan Amanat Khan 
w’as appointed to the charge, who was at that tune in Ahmedabad awaiting 
the arrival of his successor, Daud Khan Panni , he was ordered to continue 
to stay in Ahmedabad and was instructed to send his own deputy to 
Malwa. 

But hnding Malwa unprotected and without a governor, Ganga 
and Kanhoji once again gathered a horde of 30,000 horse and along with 
othei Marathas crossed the Narmada, entered in the iiargana of Ashta and 
marched towards Ujjain devastating and plundering the villages on the 
way. In the meanwhile Nijabat Khan had hurried from Baglan, reached 
Ujjain on May 6, employed an additional force of 3,000 horse and 
5,000 foot, and prepared to meet the invaders Rai Sah,b bingh had 
armed m Ujiain to help the Royalists in defending the city. The Niaam 
was at this time going to assume the charge of the Governorship of the 
Deccan he had reached Narwar on May 10, and as the rainy season was 
drawing near he was moving by forced marches. The Maratha hordes 
once again melted away in the face of such a strong opposition , they 
reerpssed the Narmada and returned to Khandesh. The arrival of 
Nijabat Khan in Malwa at such critical moment, and the fact, that Malwa 
waa saved due to his promptness, made the Emperor reconsider his order 
dismissing Nijabat Khan from the Governorship, and on May 29, 1713, 
Khap was reappointed to the post. {Akhabarats dated May 23, 24, 2f>, 
28, 29, and September 2, 14, 1713). 
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Once again the intentions of the Matatba mvsders were foiled, but as 
was correctly guessed by the reporter in Malwa (Akhabar Sept. 14, 
1713X soon after the rams the Marathas thought of invading Malwa. Ob 
November 27, 1713 it was reported to the Emperor that Gangs and other 
Marathas had reached the Narmada with 25,000 horse. On October 15, 
1713 Jai Singh of Jaipur was for the first time appointed Governor of 
Malwa, but as he could not reach Malwa till after the end of 1713, 
Ni>abat Khan continued to govern The possibility of a Maratha 
invasion had once more raised great hopes in the hearts of all the turbulent 
rulers of Malwa, specially Shiv Singh, zamindar of Narayana, Prithi 
Singh, Ftawat of Devalia-P.irtaligarh, and the descendants of Gr^l Singh 
in Rampura; Nijabat Khan had to move towards Rampura to put them 
down { Akh., Nov. 20, Dec 4, 1713). The Imperial court sent 
mace bearers to Chhatra Sal to hurry him to Malwa (Dec 11, 1713) 
and wrote letters to Jai Singh, the newly appointed Governor of Malwa, 
now on his way to the province, not to waste any time on the way 
(Letters, Dec. 12 and 31, 1713) Once again the Maratha invaders 
rould not achieve their object . The active vigilence of Chhatra Sal 
Bundela and Jai Singh saved Malwa from any further inroads during the 
whole of the year 1714, and Jai Singh could get time to put down all the 
rebels and other local disturbers of peace. One does feel interested to see 
Chhatra Sal Bundela write to Jai Singh sometime early in May, 1714 — 

“ The Marathas wanted to encamp on this side of the Narmada but now' 
have encamped on other side on account of our presence. They have had 
intentions after the rains. When we three with our armies block tbei r 
way they dare not cross the river. They will be beaten bv the good lucl t 
of the Emperor I am watchful and request you also to be equally alert ajs 
the Marathas aie cunning and fraudulent.” 

V 

With the beginning of 1715 Dilair Afghan was busy causing troulcles 
111 south-western Malwa. He arranged to get the help troin the Marat) nas 
who gathered together near Hoshangabad, crossed the Narmada at Lithe 
Hindia ford and began to plunder the province. {Akh. Feb. 5, MaAnch 
8,1715; Letters Feb 8, March 3l). Jai Singh determined to put dc fwn 
Dilair Khan started from Ujjain sometime in the last week of Februfitiry, 
and marched to Sarangpur. On March 30 he reached Sironj. Ai waz 
Quit Khan accompanied him and the strength of the Imperial a 'my 
increased all the more when Budh Singh Hada and Chhatra •'tSal 
Bundela with their forces joined Jai Singh. On April 10,1715 a sevWirere 
battle took place between the Imperialists and the Afghans. Thek 
of the Afghans were heavy and out of a force of 12,000 horse they '■ lost 
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about 2,000: Jai Singh lost only 500. It was a great victory for the 
Imperialists and the Emperor was very much pleased to hear about it. 
Desirous to follow up the victory Jai Singh despatched Azam Quh Khan 
to pursue the fleeing Afghans, and he hunself went to Alamgirpur 
(Bhilsa). But just then Jai Singh was forced to return hastily to Ujjain 
to meet the Maratha invaders, and this diversion saved Dilair Khan from 
being completely crushed. No sooner had Jai Singh turned his back, 
than Dilair Khan again raised his head, and in June, 1715 he was reported 
to be causing trouble near Kalabagh {Akh. April 10, 11, 2b, June 18; 
Letters .\pril 27, May 3, 1715). 

Jai Singh now turned towards Ujjain to face the Maratha invaders. 
Even as early as last week of February, 1715 a Maratha horde led by 
Kanha, son oi NarsuiJ), (Pat a^u^) and Ganga was wandering nearKhargon. 
They entered the Zaniindari of Mohan Singh of Awasgarh (Barwani), 
collected chauth, reached as far as Dharampuri and even went to the 
ford but did not cross it. They returned possibly because Marhamat 
Khan, the faujdar of Mandu, was encamped on the river and they 
'ared not risk an engagement with him. For one full month they kept 
on wandering on the southern bank of the Naimada. During this period 
they fought a severe battle with the Nizam somewhere near Burhanpur. 
In it the Marathas were badly defeated and Kanliu, son of Narsu, was 
killed. At long last on March 29, the Marathas decided to invade Malwa. 
Kanha (Kanhoji Bhonsle ’) and (Khande Kao) Dabbade led this horde 
of 30,000 horsemen, which crossed the Narmada at the Akbarpur ferry 
on April 1-2. The mam body of the invaders kept on wandering near 
.about Mandu, Dharampuri and Maheshwar. They even collected Rs. 500 
from village Khojalun in Mandu pargana as chauth. But a small band 
of 3 or 4 thousand horsemen moved on northwards by way of Sadalpur 
(12 m. N. E. of Dhar) and Sagiod 17 m. south of Depalpur) they reached 
Depalpur, burnt the town and went within 4 miles of Ujjain. Once or 
twice these invaders had collected chauth but generally they went on 
jilundering and devastating the \illages in their way. The panic was 
great and all people began to flock to Ujjain for protection. Marhamat 
Khan took shelter behind the walls of Dhar as he was afraid of the 
Marathas. Urgent requests were made to Jai Singh to drive out the 
invaders. The news of victory of Jai Singh over Dilair Khan had by now 
spread far and wide, and it gave some hope to the suffering inhabitants 
of south-west Malwa, who wished and prayed for a second victory to 
Jai Singh now against the Marathas (Akh, April 5, May 8, June 1, 1715 , 
Letters-March 12, April 15, 18, 21, 26, 29, May b, 6, 1715). 
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Jubt then another Maratha horde invaded Malva and crossed the 
Narmada at the Barwah ford on April 5, 1715. The vast array of 12,000 
horsemen frightened burajmal, the zaraindar of Barwah, who left the ferry 
unguarded, and took refuse in (the fort of) Nilgarh, about 5 miles west on 
the Narmada. At that time an Imperial escort was on ns way to Burhanpur 
ctrrying the treasures then lying with Nijabat Khan. But this escort was 
not prepared to face the invaders and finding no gram was left by the 
Marathas in the area round about Barwah it leturned back to Indore. The 
Maiathas devastated Barwah and then they marched on to Tilwara, 3 kos 
nortli of It. They demanded chauth ot Katnpel for the past three years. 
I lie Atnil of Kampel went away to Uj.'ain, while Nandlal Chaudhun 
(belter known as Nandlal Mandloi) and other inhabitants of Kampel sent 
away their families and made ready to escape in case the Marathas came 
that way. Nandlal and others agreed to pay the chauth ; by way of 
good gestute they sent two horses and some t.ish immediately, and 
ie(|uested that the \ illages be not plundeiedand buint. (Letters-Feb. 8, 
\piil 5, 15, 26, 29, May s, 1715) Ihe Jaipui lecords do not at all tell 
us whether the lull chauth was jicud but the few unpublished Persian 
letters in the Mandloi Jajtat show cleaiK that Mardloi had paid about 
l\’s 2o000 by wa> ot chauth which was latei taken into consideration by 
the Imperial authorities when lealuing the State dues from him. 

Jai Sihgh was tuurying fioin Bhilsa towards Ujjain, with a force of 
10,000 hoise. guns, lahkulas, shuturnal', and other materials ol war lie 
sent Ins deputy Kupiain Dhabai ahead with an armj , and himscll reaching 
I'jjain on May 2, emamped at a place 2 in le-. south ol the city whence 
the hlaraliia weie constanilj coming. At hist the Marallias thought of 
resisting but latei mi knowing about the army of Jai bingh they began to 
withdraw southwards Jai bingli too ii oved to the south and on May h 
he was encamped ne,u Kampel just there he received a letter from 
\nup Smgli, /amindai of Pilsud, in Mandu lurgaua saying that Kanba 
and Oanga have been so much oveiawed and terrihed b> the advance of 
jai bingh that they were in regular flight and would lord the Narmada at 
tlie Pilsud ftrrv. The Marathas weie in a gieat huiry that they were 
leaving behind them much of the goods and cattle which they bad 

* Pilsud, — 19 miles east of Maheshwar and 2 miles norlli of the Narmada The 
name has been diflerently written m dtfierent letti'i s as Pilauda Bahloda, Pilwa, 
bodha, which all obviously refer to one place only Un a careful examination of the 
various details of the march and movements of J&i bingh which have been described 
at length it appears that Pilsud is the place meant there 1 he ferry on the Narmada 
IS ibout 1 miles south-west ot I’llsucI 
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plundered while in Malwa. Thus encouraged Jai Singh decided to make 
a forced march and persue the Marathas. Budh Singh Hada, Chhatra Sal 
Bundela and Dhiraj Singh Khichi of Baiaranggarh were also with him. 
On May 10, Tuesday, Jai Singh, accompanied by these Rajas and the 
army, rode 38 miles and approached Pilsud just an hour before sunset. 
The Marathas were surprised but being rather confident of victory because 
of their vast numbers they faced the Imperialist army and a battle began 
forthwith which continued for full four hours. The neighbouring 
/amindars too now came out and joined the Imperialists. At last the 
Marathas lost heart, a panic spread among them and they began to 
retreat to the Pilsud Hill, about 6 miles away from the battle- 
field and finding that it aforded natural fortifications they camped 
there for the night. Jai Singh posted his aimy in the battlefield and 
passed the night there m the open. Men and horses had been 
without food and fodder. The army just got a few hours’ rest at night, 
for before long when it was still daik, a few hours before the dawn, jai 
Singh started in pursuit of the Marathas whom he met a tew hours after 
the dawn. The Marathas had suiTered a serious defeat on the previous 
day and they were afraid to face him again. They left behind iheir 
wounded men, all the cattle and booty which they had gathered m Malwa 
during last few months and fled away in hot haste. Jai Singh allowed 
his soldiers to plunder what had been left. The losses on the Imperialist 
side were veiy few {Akh. May 25, June 6, 1715 Waqta papers. 
May 17, 18, 1715 , Letters-May 14, 1715) 

It was a great victory lot the Inipeiialists and inucli beyond the 
expectations of Jai biiigh hiniselt. The iieiglibouriiig .ramindars too 
admitted that such a dei.isne iictoiy had never before been achieveil. 
Rao Budh bingh ot Bundi had fought bravely and had contributed much 
to win. The rejoicings were great, and on the day following (May l2), 
Budh Singh Hada and Chhatia bal Bundela visited Jai Singh to spend 
time together to enjoy. The Emperor too was very much pleased with 
the news, expressed his sincere thanks to the Almighty and ordered that 
the victory be recorded in most suitable words in the for May 17 

{Waqta May IS, 1715 , Letters-May 10, June 6, 1715). 

The Marathas h id been expelled trom Malwa. Jai Singh 
had gained a great reputation by his two outstanding victories 
against Dilair Khan and the Marathas. The tieasures which 
were to be brought trom Burhanpur liad been escorted to Malwa by the 
Nizam now on his way to Delhi (Letteis-May 5 1715), and hence not 
much remained to bn done. The rains had set in and soon after Hussain 
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All had left Malwa, Jai Singh started for the capital. On September 25, 
1715 Jai was summoned by the Emperor, but before Jai Singh could reach 
Delhi he received a letter from Hussain All Saiyyad, then in the Deccan, 
ordering him in the name of the Emperor to go to Malwa as the Marathas 
were still roaming there. This was evidently meant to prevent Jai Singh 
from going to Delhi. Jai Singh informed Hussain Ali that he had started 
for Malwa, but it appeal:, that lie never went to Malwa during the season, 
and when once again in March, 1716 the Emperor called Jai Singh to 
Delhi, ID all haste, it was said that he might possibly be sent to Malwa 
where the Marathas were causing great disturbances. (Letters-Sept. 25, 
Oct. 27. Nov. 21. 1715 ; Match 1, 1716). 

The absence of Jai Singh from Malwa encouraged the Marathas to 
invade the province, and from the few references in the letters wriften 
during last months of 1715, we learn that they came to Malwa to create 
some disturbance, but other details about their movements and the exact 
location where they caused the disturbance are not available. Again, it is 
significant that there are no entries in the A khabarats of these months 
about the disturbanpes in Malwa by the Marathas. 

Early next year once again the Marathas invaded Malwa. One horde 
of 15,000 Maratha horse led by Santa ( llhonsle ? ) crossed the 
Narmada to enter Malwa. The zamindar of Chaukigarh (25 m. S. W. of 
Kaisin) went ahead to face the invaders and a battle was fought in which 
some Marathas were killed, but it was imjxissible to stop them. These 
events were reported to the Emperor in Delhi nn March 25,1716, and as 
by then the urgent call summoning Jai Singh to Delhi had already been 
sent the Emperor ordered that the deputy of Jai Singh be instructed to do 
the needful. During the remaining period of his Governorship of Malwa 
(March 1716-November 1717) Jai Singh was busy with the campaign 
against the Jats and the Government of Malwa was earned on by his 
deputy there. The Maratha invadeis continued to distuib the south-eastern 
parts ot the province, and it greatly affected collection of the revenue ; on 
hearing of the invasion of the Marathas the Impel lal agents there collecting 
the state dues in Chanderi pargana delayed the collection and the subjects 
too hesitated to pay it off (Let. April 25, 1716). The local authorities were 
already busy arranging the defence of Alamgirpur (Bliilsa) and Duraha, 
and as soon as fresh orders were icceived from the Emperor, the faujdar 
of Sironj raised an additional force ot l,50t) horoe and 2,000 foot, and 
started from Sironj to punish the invaders, who had come to Sihote and 
Duraha [Akh. May 23, 1716). This activity on the part of the Imperialist 
officers forced the invaders to retire to the Chanda pargana. 
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At the same time another Maratha force crossed the Narmada at the 
Donkalia ford, moved northwards and reached the village of Kamawad 
in Diju(?) paragana, about 44 miles from Ujjain. Thence it moved 
towards Depalpur, burnt some villages, and after plundering them 
returned to the Northern bank of the Narmada and wandered about 
Maheshwar and Dharampun. One small band of 300 Maratha horse 
raided as far as Dewas, but on account of the vigilence and care of the 
amil there they had to retire. But on their way back they plundered 
Sahna and a couple of villages in Dewas pargana. The panic was great 
and all men flocked into Ujjain for shelter. The amil of Dewas wrote to 
the Deputy-Governor of Malwa at Ujjain but the letter did not reach 
him. Before long the raiders were within 10 to 12 miles of lljjam, where 
Riipram Dhabai, the Deputy of Jai Singh, was ready with a force of 
1,300 horse and 4,000 barqandazes to meet the invaders and to defend 
the city. The raiders, however, soon retieated southwards (March- 
April, 1716). 

These events were reported in quick succession to the Emperor, who 
was greatly perturbed and became anxious for the safety of Malwa. 
Special messages were sent to Jai Singh, then on his way to Delhi, to 
send down suitable force to Malwa to defend the province and to drive the 
invaders out of it. And when the situation m Malwa appeared to 
be most critical special mace-bearers were sent by the Vazir to Jai Singh 
to arrange to get a force of 3,000 veteran soldiers sent to Malwa along 
with those mace-bearers. The Maratha raiders had already retreated to 
the banks of the Naimada and the Deputy -Governor did not take any 
at live steps to sweep them out of the province, with the result that the 
Marathas established their thanas and outposts on the bank of the Narmada. 
Even Dost Muhammad Khan wrote to Jai Singh that the disturbance of 
the Maiathas made it impossible for him to remain peacefully in his 
own territory (in the south-western Malwa). [Akh. March 25, May 23, 
1716; Letters March, 1716; April 19, 27, May 13, 1716). 

Maratha raids in Malwa were now becoming a rule rather than an 
e.vception and soon after the monsoons were over Maratlia invasion 
became imminent, specially when it was reported to the Empeior early in 
October 1716 that a big horde of about 40,000 Maratha horse was 
gathering together between Berar and Khandesh to attack Ujjain soon 
after Dassera (Oct. 4, 1716). Jai Singh was ordered to instruct his 
deputy to collect a suitable force and guard very carefully the fords and 
pas.sages on the Narmada. At the same time orders were sent to 
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MBhanoB Sangian Singfa of Udaiiaur -and ChfaaUa Sal Baodrla to htip 
the Deputy-Governor of Mahn (Let. Oct. 6, 1716). 

Early months of the year 1717 were rather peaceful but with March 
the Maratha invasion loomed large on the horizon. On April 2, 1717 it 
was reported to the Emperor that Khandu (Dabhade) and other Maratha 
leaders were wandering in the parganas of Asbta, Devgarh and Sihore to 
collect chauth. Another band of 25,000 horse, let by Santa, Sawant and 
other Maratha leaders made a vain attempt to cross the Narmada. 
Jai Singh was ordered to instruct his duty in Malwa not to let the 
Marathas cross the river (Let. April 2, 1717). But all efforts to stop 
Santa failed, and he soon joined the Maratha forces in Malwa. Rupram 
Dhabai and Bhatt Himmat Rai, two of the prominent officials of Jai Singh 
in Malwa, led the Imperial forces against the Marathas. In the battle 
that followed the Royalists were severely defeated and both the officials 
fell into the hands of the invaders. Marathas marched towards Ujjain, 
but the defence of city was carefully organised by Laliram, son of Rupram 
Dhabai, and Gulab Rai, brother of Himmat Rai. They had 1,000 horse 
.and as many musketeers all entrenched in the vicinity of the city ; while 
another force of 500 horse led by Kaluram, the naib-faujdar of Ujjain, 
patrolled round. The Marathas, however, turned northwards, leaving 
Ujjain to thejr left. 

Pancholi Biharidas, somehow secured the release of Rupram Dhabai 
and Bhatt Himmat Rai, and when these two returned back to Ujjain they 
employed an additional force of 1,000 horse- men, encouraged the citizens 
of Ujjain and decided to fight once again the Marathas to avange their 
former defeat. But it was reported that the Marathas weie wandering 
near Sitamau, about 64 miles north of Ujjain, and hence the Imperial army 
decided not to move out of Ujjain. 

Jai Singh sent consolatary letters to Dhabai and Himmat Hai and 
ordered them to work with all the vigour. All sorts of rumours about 
their release from the Marathas were current. The most popular of them 
was that the two officials on agreeing to pay Ks. 2 lakhs, were released 
on leaving' some of their men as hostages with the Marathas. They were 
allowed to return to Ujjain to remit the promised sum. Jai Singh made 
enquiries about the authenticity of this rumour from more than one person. 
In their replies sent by the officials and other men then in Ujjain, all say 
that talks of the Dhabai and Himmat Rai having agreed to pay 2 lakhs ol 
rupees were false ; no hostages were left by them nor did they collect 
any amount to be paid to the Marathas- The few letters that give all 
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these detftih do mt coateizi say (late which coaid help tts to deter m ine 
essctly whea these events oocored nor do they supply the naaih of the 
place whete this battle was fought. It can just be guessed that the events 
oocarted sometime in April-May, 1717. 

The Imperialists had suffered a severe defeat, and the prestige of the 
deputies of Jai Singh in Malwa was greatly shattered. Jai Singh was still 
cooductiog the campaign against the Jats and could not possibly be spared 
to go to Malwa. Other political developments, specially the strained 
relations between the Emperor and the Saiyyad brothers, necessitated 
a full-fledged, strong, governor in Malwa. Muhammad Amin Khan wrote 
to Jai Singh on August 9, 1717 that he was appointed to punish the 
villains ; he did not know till some time later that he was appointed the 
governor of the province also. 

The defeat (rf the Imperialist forces led by Rupram and Mimmat Rai 
greatly encouraged the Marathas, and on their return journey they picked 
up a quarrel with Dost Muhammad Khan Ruhela, in which the Ruhela 
killed the nephew of Santa. But the rains were approaching and Santa 
decided to wait till the season was over for his vengence. The Marathas 
returned to Bhilsa pargana and exacted as much as they possibly could 
from the villages in the way. Moreover, Santa killed the Chaudharis of 
Handia pargana and set up his own thana there. Emboldened by these 
successes Santa in june-July, 1717 sent letters to Dost Muhammad Khan 
Ruhela /and Shyam Singh, Chaudhuri of Duraha, asking them to pay 
rupees 2 lakhs as dues to the Marathas threatening them in case of 
non-compliance to invade their territories immediately after the monsoons 
were over. Dost Muhammad, however, sternly refused to pay. The 
power of the Marathas was, however, increasing and even during the rains 
they raided Kampel and Dewas, and took away 7,000 blankets. (Let. 
Sept. 10, 1717). 

During the rains Santa and his followers encamped near Seoni and 
Kalibhit. They seized two parganas from Fateh Singh, the zamindar of 
Kalibhit, and appointed 700 horsemen in the fortress of Saiwas by way 
of a thana, imposed rahdari tax on the travellers and blocked all 
passages on that side (Let. Sept. 10, 1717). The fact that Santa 
encamped near Handia made the Imperialists feel the need of strengthening 
the outposts of Handia and those in its neighbourhood to guard against 
all future raids from the Marathas. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor had appointed Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Governor of Malwa, who was on his way to his new charge. 
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Moreover, soot after Hussain bad made peace with the Mar a tba a^ 
restricting thereby the possiblity of their attacks to a few private individwis 
only. The Royalists once again became active and when in Marcdi 1718 
Santa invaded Malwa the Ri^alist soldiers persued him. Within six 
days of their leaving Ujjain they defeated Santa and on March 15, 1718 
forced him to submit. The victors were in such high spirits that they 
even thought of putting an end to the life of Santa. But then Balaji 
Vishwanath, the Peshwa, intervened and secured his pardon. The 
Royalists did not want to displease the Peshwa and hence his request 
could not be ignored. 

The country was rid of all mvaders ; all disturbances had been 
ended, and peace and tranquility were once again m sight. But all this 
continued only at the sweet will of the Maratha authorities, and no sooner 
had Baji Rao succeeded his father as Peshwa and had thought of an 
aggressive policy than all peace and tranquility in Malwa disappeared. 
Granting that the changed political situation and internal dissentions 
between the various high officials of the Empire greatly assisted the 
Marathas, it must be asserted that the weak points in the provincial 
administration of Malwa had begun to appear even during the reign of 
Farukhsiyar and it was just a matter of time for them to grow. And 
when the violent storms of the Maratha invasions swept over the 
province the tottering edifice collapsed ; there was utter confusion and 
complete anarchy in the whole of Malwa. 
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A GREAT* MARATHA SERVICE TO SOUTH INDIA 
IN THE PRE-SHIVAJI EPOCH 
By 

Rao Saheb C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, m.a. 

I The decline of the Hindu Empire 

After the Empire of Vijayanagar was shattered at the battle of 
Rakhas Tangadi ( ordinarily known as Talikota) it was felt, as againnwH 
by scholars even at the present time, that the era of Hindu greatness and 
independence in South India had ended and Mussalman expansion into 
the land was bound to proceed apace. But Tirumalataya, the survivor 
of the Aravidu brothers, regained power so far as to exercise an effective 
capacity for intervention in the affairs of the Bahmani kingdoms. 
Sriranga who succeeded Tirumalaraya about A.D. lh78, bad to work hard 
against Golconda aggression in order to keep its power off his Empire. 
The danger from the- Muhammadans to the South became all the greater 
towards the end of the 16th century, since both Bijapur and Golconda 
had come to a mutual understanding that their policy should be not to play 
into the hands of the Hindu power and each should fix for its career 
of expansion a distinct groove, respecting the other’s sphere of activity. 
Bijapur was to extend in the plateau region in the east of Mysore and 
thence across the Ghats descending to Vellore and Gingee; while 
Golconda agreed to have for its sphere the whole of the lower Kamatak 
below the Ghats, extending from the lower valley of the Krishna to the 
Chingleput district. Sriranga had numerous difficulties to overcome 
and was, on one occasion, even taken prisoner by the Muhammadans. 
He had created two viceroyalties, one at Seringapatam to control all 
the territory of the Mysore plateau extending northward to the 
Tungabhadra, and the other at Chandragiri which was to govern all the 
region along the plains, down to the extreme south. At the time of 
his death ( 1586 ) the Hindu Empire was more or less intact, and 
Golconda’s expansion had not proceeded far to the south of the Krishna. 

Venkatapati, the next Raya, had already been the vicerpy at 
Chandragiri and ruled down to 1614. He also contrived to keep the Empire 
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intact and to bent off the attacking Muhammadan army ftom Peniikoadg 
with the help of Jaggadeva Raya, the governor of Chenaapattana, ttd of 
the brave Raghunatha Nayak, the heir to the throne of Tanjore. His reign 
also witnessed the extinction of the viceroyalty of Seringapatam and the 
setting up in real independence of the Udayars of Mysore. In the dvil 
war that followed the death of Venkata, Yachama Nayak who tried to 
champion the cause of the legitimate heir, Ranga, and was suppcHrted only 
by Achyuta Nayak of Tanjore and his son Raghunatha, against Jagga 
Raya and almost all the feudatories of the Empire, the former or legitimist 
party was defeated in a great battle at Topur, near the Grand Anicut on 
the Coleroon. In this battle the Nayaks of Gingee and Madura fell on the 
field, and even a Portuguese contingent is said to have taken the side of 
Jagga Raya according to the Raghunathabhyudayam. It is this battle of 
Topur that, more than other factors, constituted the most serious cause for 
the decline and dismemberment of Vijayanagar. The newly started state of 
Mysore held aloof from the civil war and the powerful Nayak of Madura 
was the head of the disloyal combination. Perhaps, the Mysore ruler feared 
the possibility of imminent Muhammadan attacks on his own northern 
frontier. From nOw the Nayak rulers of Madura aimed at achieving a 
total independence of their royal masters ; while Mysore had to maintain 
an ever vigilant watch against the unceasing Bijapur aggression. The 
central power in the state now became “the unenviable spectator in all the 
quarrels, shiftings and changes of frontiers between its greater feudatories, 
particularly Mysore and Madura.” In the half a century of confusion 
that intervened the battle of Topur and the death of Shahji in 1664, Mysore 
did some service to the Hindu Empire by resisting the aggressions of 
Bijapur, though ultimately the latter power was able to occupy the distncts 
of Chitaldrug, Tumkur and Kolar and also one half of Bangalore. 
Through all the vicissitudes of the Empire in this epoch, Madura discharged 
no such duty either to herself or to the Empire. In one sense indeed 
Mysore could claim to liave acted as the champion of the Empire, 
while Madura had not that credit or claim. When Sriranga III ascended 
the throne of Chandragin some time about 1642, the Empire was in a 
very bad condition and could barely maintain an unequal struggle for 
existence, chiefly through the want of loyalty of the feudatories of the 
south, particularly of the powerful Tirumala Nayak of Madura. The 
Raya made even at this moment an organised effort to bring these Nayaks 
under effective allegiance to him. In this move of his, he could let Mysore 
go on her owii path, as she had so far committed herself to no open act of 
disloyalty, but on the other hand, by actually occupying the region of 
the previous Chennapattana viceroyalty, bad put hers^^ta the way of 
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tba agno^ODSof Bijapur, thus rendering a service to the Empire, though 
ootf indirectly. 

Widi regard to the aggressions of Golconda, the Empire bad to 
bear their brunt alone and unaided. Madura which was the only 
strong feudatory power, did not perceive this root danger to the Hindu 
cause ; and its non-co-operation and frequent treachery might be regarded 
as the primary hictor responsible for the extinction of the Hindu Empire. 
This evil was accomplished under the able rule of Tiiumala Nayak who 
is usually regarded by historians as the greatest of the line of the Madura 
rulers. Mysore openly threw off its nominal allegiance to Vijayanagar 
only in 1646. 


II Shahji and the Bijapur Aggression 

It was also about this period that the chiefship of Ikkeri ( Bednore ) 
was coming into prominence. The Bijapur invasions across the 
Tungabhadra into the Mysore plateau first injured and broke up the 
vlceroyalty of Chennapattana and attacked, besides, the territories under 
the chief of Bednore. They absorbed the region that afterwards 
constituted the Nawabship of Sira as described by Col. Wilks and then 
encroached southwards into the district dependent upon Chennapattna 
and Bangalore and contrived to occupy them in a series of invasions 

undertaken by Randullah Khan and Mustafa Khan in 1636 and the 

/ 

following years. 

It was now that Shahji showed himself in his most important aspect 
as the ultimate saviour of the Hindu cause. Along with Randullah Khan he 
attacked the Nayak of Ikkeri and occupied his capital as well as a half of 
his kingdom ( 1637-38 ). Two years later, he once again helped in the 
defeat of the Nayak but also contributed to his subsequent restoration to 
his principality. It was about this time also that the Nayak of Sira was 
defeated and killed treacherously by Afzal Khan, one of the Bijapur 
generals, in the course of an attempted negotiation. Sira was handed over 
to Kenga Hanuma of Basavaptam the sworn enemy of the Nayak of 
Ikkeri; while Kempe Gowda the chief of Bangalore was also threatened 
into submission and forced to retire to Savandurga. Shahji had been 
promised a jagir in these new conquests of Bijapur and ivas given actual 
charge of Bangalore in 1638. He subdued the Udayar ruler of Seringa- 
patam, Kanthirava Narasaraja, but arranged to leave him undisturbed in 
possession of bis territory and fort. He is also credited, according to the 
Shiva Bharata, with winning over the Nayaks of Madura and Kaveri- 
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patam to his side. He distinguished himself again in the Jtttack xn 
Kenga Hanuma of Basavapatam. A most distinguished aiduevement of 
Shahji at this point of his career was his creation of a confederacy of the 
local Nayaks and of several Maratha and Muslim chiefs in support of the 
Bijapur invaders against the powerful Sivappa Nayak of Ikkeri, who had 
restored and vastly increased the strength of his state and who showed 
himself a warm supporter of the cause of the Hindu Emperor. Thus in 
1644 and in subsequent years Shahji contrived to earn further honours for 
himself and to organize a combination of the Nayaks of Gingee, Madura 
and Tanjore against the opposition of Bays and against Jaggadeva of 
Kaveripatam. When Vellore was invested by the Bijapur forces, Shahji 
commanded the right wing of the army and was given the charge of 
that place along with a Muhammadan colleague as well as the high 
titles of Maharaj and Farzand. His achievements are not fully 
outlined in the Muhammad Ndmd of Zahur, a Bijapur historian who 
was a protege of one of his enemies. Shahji contrived to become, by 
1648, the governor of all the Bijapur conquests below the Ghats (hence 
called Kamatak Bijapur Balaghat ). He ruled over all these territories 
from Bangalore, but sometimes also from Kolar and Dodballapur. The 
chiefs who were restored to their territories by him were transferred to 
the less productive parts in their respective lands; and this resulted in 
bringing under cultivation and attracting settlers and cultivators to the 
more neglected parts of the country. Thus the chief of Basavapatam 
was given Tarikere, that of Bangalore was sent to Magadi; the ruler of 
Hoskote was sent to Anekel, the chief of Kolar was given Punganur ; 
and the Nayak of Sira was transferred to Ratnagiri. 

When the great campaign of 1648 was being waged by Bijapur against 
Gingee, consequent on its investment by Mir Jumla, the famous general of 
Golconda, Shahji found that the Bijapur troops, instead of helping 
Tirumala Nayak of Madura who had repented of his short-sighted policy 
and sought an alliance with them for the defence of the Gingee Nayak 
was actually in league with the foe. He saw that his Muslim colleague 
had come to a secret understanding with the enemy and therefore contrived 
to prolong the operations. After the Bijapurians had acquired Gingee 
towards the end ofT648, Shahji became even more powerful than before. 
Even during the course of the operations against the place, Nawab 
Mustafa Khan, the Bijapur generalissimo, had begun to fear that Shahji 
might help and was even then secretly planning a powerful combination 
of the Hindu rulers of the country consisting of the Nayaks of Madina , 
Tanjore and Gingee and of the chiefs of Mysore, Kaveripatam and Ikkeri, 
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Hm foUcnrad Shahji's impriecmment at Bijapur at the iru^nnw gf his 
ladoBbtaUe anemy, Mu8tB& Khao. His release from prison must have 
beso doe in some measure to the opportune death of his enemy Mustafa 
Khan and partly to the threatening attitude of the Mugiuds who now 
began a series of attacks on the north«n frontier of Bijapur. 

Shahji returned to his gubernatorial charge in the south in 1651; soon 
afterwards be contrived to capture the great fortress of Penukonda and to 
recapture Vellore and finally confined the last Rayalu to the p oB-c>n:ffi on of 
Chandragiri and its immediate neighbourhood. In the years 1654-58, he 
was engaged most actively in subduing the refractory poligars in his 
dominions. It was now that his son, Ekoji, who later on became the 
founder of the Maiatba dynasty of Tanjore, conquered the country round 
Srisailam. It was now also that Shahji bought over the Nayak of Tanjore 
to his side and proceeded to invest Trichinopoly ( the then capital of the 
Madura Nayak ), though fruitlessly for the time being. Shahji next turned 
against his own ally, the Tanjore Nayak. assaulted his capital and captured 
Mannarkoil (Mannargudi) and Vallam Kottai f a fort near the capital). 
He subsequently contrived to break up a powerful combination made by 
Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura (acc. 1660) for the restoration of the Raya 
and for the recapture of Gingee from Bijapur. He easily contrived to break 
up the combination and even made an attempt at the dethronement of the 
Nayak himself, cleverly seducing the Tanjore ruler from this alliance. 
One achievement of Shahji stands out prominently at this stage. He took 
advantage of the departure of Mir Jumla from Golconda to Hindustan in 
the train of Auiangzeb and of the consequent absence of any serious 
Muhammadan opposition to him on the Carnatic coast. He captured the 
fort of Tegnapatam ( Cuddalore ) and also the important port of Porto Novo. 
He made Porto Novo the base of his operations against tha Tanjore 
kingdom which had now become his objective and aimed to brin^ til ports 
in this part of the coast into his possession. He was now definitely con- 
vmced that the Bijapur Sultanate would soon die out; and also, perhaps, 
he now planned a combination of his forces with those of his son Shivaji, 
for the destruction of Bijapur in entirety. He died in 1664 shortly after 
effecting an understanding with the Bijapur general sent to oust him from 
his position. At the time of his death his power extended from Bangalore, 
Kolar and Nandidrug to Gingee, Tegnapatam and Porto Novo. 

Ill Shahji’ s Services to South India 

Shahji appears, almost from the very commencement of his career in 
the Carnatic, to have occupied a position of considerable importance. His 
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first co-adjustor, Randallslt Kbaa, urns vary fiisadly tomuds him and 
aiq[>ointed him to the charge of Bangalore even when it was first oooquend. 
The fact that Chikkadevaraya Udayar of Mysore ultimately effected tin 
purchsue of Bangalore from Ekoji, the son of Sihbji, in 1684, would seem 
to show that the family retained almost continuously the possession of 
Bangalore. The Shiva Bharata distinctly says in several places that 
Shahji was very important throughout his career in the Carnatic. We 
may conclude effectively, judging by the combined results of all the sources 
of information, that Shahji played from the first an important part in the 
conquests of the various petty states of the Kamatak for Bijapur and step by 
step, he was able to build from out of these conquests a pretty big govern- 
ment for himself certainly under the authority of his masters at Bijapur to 
begin with, but gradually to become more or less entirely his own in the 
inefficiency and division of interests that were the bane of later Bijapur 
history, with the Datnocles’ sword of Mughal conquest hanging over its 
head. It is just possible, although it could not be satisfactorily maintamed, 
and proved that Shahji showed himself friendly fo the interests of Sri Ranga 
Raya on one occgsion and that he tried to enter the service of the Qutub 
Shah another time. 

When Bijapur finally fell in 1686, Shabji's work was visible in the 
existence of the Maratha State in the south, generally called the Tanjore 
Raj, but extending far into the plateau and constituting a comparatively 
large bit of the Karnatak. The southern portion of Shahji’s territory seemed 
more justifiably indepedent and more possible of reconstruction as the succes- 
sors of the vanished Empire of Vijayanagar. Shahji seems to have possessed 
some real elements of culture and learning relating to the Dravida country. 
From the references in the Radha-Mahava-Vilasa-Champu, a prose-poem 
by one Jayaram Pindiya, we find that his court at Bangalore was 
cultured and refined and that he patronized men of learning on a liberal 
scale. Shahji himself composed a samasya in Sanskrit and was followed 
by Malhari Bhatta, Naropant Hanmante and fifteen others in Sanskrit 
and thirty-five additional persons came forward in the court to set samasyas 
in the different vernaculars of the country. Naropant and bis sons Janardan 
Pant and Raghunath Pant were well known ministers at the court 
Shahji and his son Ekoji. 

The Maratha element was introduced, as a result of Shahji’s conquests, 
into the north of Mysore as well as into the other districts below the Ghats 
that he conquered and ruled. Marathi became the revenue and official 
language of Bijapur by the time of Ibrahim ASil Shah, the fourth king M 
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Aa Itna. Matatally encrngb and eSectivdy also Maiathi came to be the 
dominant language of sevosl parts of upper and lower Carnatic from this 
period. During the days of the rale of Carnatic Nawabs and also for a 
eonsidetable number of years even after the establishment ci British power, 
a dialect of Marathi, though much corrupted by its contact with Urdu and 
with Dravidian languages, was in use the official language of accounts in 
all the districts of the Madras Presidency till 1855 when it ceased to be so. 
This official language differed as much from the Tanjore Marathi dialect as 
the latter differed from the pure Marathi of Maharashtra. Its abolition as 
the language of accounts in Tanjore was coeval with the extinction of the 
titular dignity of the Maratha Rajahs of Tanjore. Shahji should be re* 
membered as the preserver, to an appreciable extent, of the Hindu heritage 
of Vijayanagar and its feudatory kingdoms and as having injected into it 
a Maratha strain which was perhaps the only available and effective remedy 
for its preservation. 
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THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

BY 


CHARLlih A. KINCAID, c. \. o., f. c. s. (held.) 

Some forty years a^o there used to be a great deal of talk about the 
“ Gold drain ” from various countries especially from India to England 
That talk has died down nowadays ; nererlhcless readers of Hao Baliadur 
Sardesai Memorial Volume may be interested to read of ihe first genuine 
“ Gold drain ” in histoiy, the rohberv of the golden fleece by a band of 
Greek sailors from Coli his on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea. 

Modern scholars explain that the fleeces were used by the Color hians 
to catch the alluvial gold, as it was washed dow n by the neighbouring 
riters. The Greeks raiding Colt his earned off a number of gold 
saturated sheepskins and thus gave rise to the legend. This ts not 
impossible; but let us now turn to the legend itself. In his “Heroes" 
Cliarles Kingsley wrote the story of the Quest , but whence did he 
obtaia his materials ’ He took them from the “ Argonauttca " an epit 
poem written by Apollonius Rhodius, a poet born in Alexandria about 
J3.C. 255. He became the pupil of the famous Greek wider Callimachus, 
but afterwards quarrelled with liiin \ix>llonius’ publication of the 
“ Argonauttca ”, in which Ik- descnbvAl the expeditiun in four long books 
of verse, gave Callimachus his chance, aud he and Ins friends slated the 
lioein, much in the stsle in which Macaul.iy slated Robert Montgomery 
Disgusted at the reception of his work, Apollonius left Alexandria foi 
Rhodes and sett’eJ Ibtie, taking the litli of Rhodius oi the Rhodian 
There the critics were unbiassed and were also jealous ot Alexandria, so 
they lauded then new poet to the skies. Eventually the Rhodians’ 
praises influenced the views ol Alexandria and as Callimachus ’ vogue 
declined, the Argonauttca rose in lavour At last about B.C. 194 
Apollonius was appointed Eibranan in the Royal Museum of the Ptolemies 
and this post he held until his death in B.C. 181 The Argonauttca has 
never been very populai with English scholars for the arbitrary reason 
that it was written .ifter the golden age ot Athenian literature ; but it 
was very popular in ancient Rome The poet Vairo translated it into 
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Latin verse and Virgil borrowed from it several incidents in the 1st and 
3rd books of the Aeneid. 

Now let us come to the legend itself. The Argonautica like the 
Iliad does not begin at the beginning of things. The reader is made 
suddenly aware that Pelias, king of lolcus in Thessaly, has ordered his 
nephew Jason to sail to Colchis and bring back the golden fleece. But a 
great many things had happened previously and they must be related 
belore the reader can understand the story. 

A beautiful Creek pnncess Tyro had lo\ ed Poseidon or Varuna, the 
sea god and borne him a son called Pelias. Afterwards she married a 
moual prince called Cietheus, the king of lolcus and she bore him a son 
called Aeson. 'I'his Aeson was the father of Jason. When Cretheus died, 
his lawful heir was Aeson, but bis half brother Pehas, the son of Poseidon, 
usurped the throne of lolcus. Aeson fled with his son Jason. When Jason 
grew up, he went to his uncle’s city, resolved to demand at any rate a 
share in the kingdoru- In the meantime Pelias had learnt from an oracle 
that lie should beware of a man, who came to him wearing only one 
s.mdal. .N'ow it so happened that Jason had lost one sandal, when fording 
the rivet Ani^urus. He bad stopped to carry across the stream an old 
woman and his sandal had stuck in the mud. The old woman turned out 
to be llera or Lakshmi and she was furious with Pelias, because he had 
not invited her to a feast given by him in honour of his father Poseidon- 
She blessed Jason and promised him her lielp wheneier he needed it. 
l*'orlifieil by her blessing, Jason went to Pelias’ house. The king noticed 
mat be had only one sandal and learning that he was bis nephew and the 
re.il heir to the throne, judged that lie was lient on rnurdei to regain his 
tights. Pelias promptly cammanded the boy to prove his manhood by 
going to Colchis and bringing back the golden fleece. 

The next ijuestion is “Whal was the golden fleece ? " 

No account of it is given in the poem, but its origin was as 
tollows:-*One .Vtbamas was king of (.irehomenus in Bceotia. At 
the bidding ot Ileia or Lakshmt, be man red Nephele and by her 
became the fatiiei of a son and a daughter, I’linxus and Helle. 
.^.tterwaids Atiuinas . tell m love with fno, the daughter of Cadmus, 
king of Thebes and by hei had two sons. Ino persuaded 
.\thamas to sacrifice Phnxus to Zeus or Vishnu, so that her own 
sons might succeed to the throne. Nephele hid her children and bade 
them flee from the country on a ram with a golden fleece, that the gods 
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had given Athamas as a reward for his previous piety. Phrixus, taking 
with him his sister Helle and a part of the royal treasure, mounted the ram. 
It rose in the air and made for the Black Sea. Passing over the Helles- 
pont or Dardanelles, Helle fell off and was drowned. The ram earned 
Phrixus to Colchis, where he sacrificed it to Ares or Mangal the War god; 
The king of Colchis ivas Aeetes, the son of Helios or Surya the Sun. 
He at first received Phrixus kindly and gave to him in marriage his 
daughter Chalciope. Later to obtain the golden fleece, he murdered 
Phrixus. The latter’s spirit remained unappeased and the (Ireek kings 
and nobles were anxious to avenge his death and recover the fleece. 
This was especially the case in lolcus because the loy.il family were lelatcd 
to that of Phrixus as the following table will show. 


Cretheus =Tyro Athamas = Nephcle 

I I 

Ae.son = Alciniede Chalciope = Phrixus Helle 

! 

Jason I I 1 

Argus, Cytissorus, Phrontis etc. 

It was, therefore, not unnatural that Jason should join in an expedition 
against Colchis. On receiving his uncle Pahas’ order, he collected all the 
royal- and noble youths be could and had constructed with the help ol 
Vthene, a Greek goddess for whom there is no Indian equivalent, the ship 
.\rgo. This is the point at which the poem begins. 

All the heroes’ names and lamilies have been gaeii by Ajiolloiiius and 
this is the dullest part of the poem. Jason said goodbye tenderly to his 
mother Alciiiicde and joining his comrades begged them to r hoose a leader. 
.\t first they wanted to chose the strongest youth present, namely I letades, 
the Bhima ot the party ; but he refused and insisted on Jason’s election, 
Jason agreed to be captain and decided to leave at once. 

They hrsl touched at the island of Lemnos. It so happened that 
the Leniman women had shortly before, murdered their husbands, because 
of their infidelities with captive women. There was not in fact a male left 
on the island. As the women did not wish to giow old without sons lo 
defend them, they entertained the Argonauts so agreeably, that wiih their 
help they repeopleJ Lemnos. At last Heracles, who had not taken 
a Lemman mistress, insisted on the Argonauts continuing then 
journey. They reenibarked reluctantly and met with then next 
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adventure in the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. There they anchored 
on the Asiatic shore and were welcomed by the local king Cyzicus smd 
helped him to destroy some very unpleasant neighbours, each of whom 
had six arms and hands. They set sail again, but weie driven back by 
headwinds to Cyzicus’ domain without knowing it. This time their 
former friend, not recognizing them, attacked them. A battle ensued in 
which Cvzicut was killed. The Argonauts were striken with horror at 
his death and mourned for him f<>i twelve days and nights. Then they 
sailed up the Propontis to the mouth of the rivei Cos. Here they landed, 
so that Heracles, who had broken his oar, might tashion himself another 
one. Just as he had chosen a suitable tree, his page llylas came to an 
untimely end. The boy had gone to diaw water, but as he bent to fill 
his pitcher, a river nymph fell in lore with him and dragged him in. 
Heracles and his friend Polv phemus looked lor Hylas eveiy where and 
while they were searching lor him, the Vrgoiiauts not noticing their 
absence sailed away without them. 

Their next stoge brought them to the kingdom of the Uebryces, 
whose king Amycus was a son of Poseidon or \'aruiia. His habit was 
to challenge all strangers, who landed on his shores to a boxing match. 
As he was impiensely strong, he had hitherto struck dead all his opponents. 
Had Heracles been present, he would with a single blow hav e knocked 
Amycus senseless. In his absence the Argonnuts put forward Polydeuces, 
the brother of Helen, the princess who caused the Trojan war. Polydeuces 
after several rounds felled Amycus and in the ensuing light the Argonauts 
plundered the possessions ot the Pchryces. With their plunder they 
sailed away until they reached Salmi dessa, wliere they found Phincas, 
a relative of two of the Argonauts, Zetes and Cabs, the sons of the north 
wind. As a punishment foi revealing by his prophetic gifts too much ot 
the future, Phineas had been depiiied of his sight and haiassed by the 
Harpies. These monsters used to swoop down .ind i .srrv olT everything 
that he tried to cat, so that the pool blind king w.is d\ing of starvation. 
Zetes and Cahs, who could flv as f.ist as the Ikirpies, attacked and 
drove them off, exacting a promise tliat they would harass Phineas no 
more. The grateful Phincas gave tlie Argonauts all they wanted and 
they started off again. They were in the Bosphoius and wished to issue 
thence into the Black Sea ; bui before they could do so, they had to pass 
through the Syrnplegades or Clashing Kock’s. These opened to let a 
ship pass through and then dosing crushed it to pieces. The Argonauts 
first loosed a doie and seeing it ily safely through the gap with the loss 
only of its tail leathers, rowed at the Kocks at full speed. The goddess 
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Athene pushed the Argo’s stern and she reached the Black Sea with the 
loss only of her poop ornament. 

In the Black Sea they came to the island of Ares, where they were 
attacked by huge birds, the leathers of which weie iron-tipped like 
arrows ; but they frightened them away by clashing their shields. On 
the island they found the sons of Phnxus and Chalciope, whom Aeetes had 
sent to recover their possessions in Orchomenus. The king had given 
them a cra/:y ship hoping that thev would drown. The ship had 
foundered but Phnxus and his three brothers had swum to the island. 
Jason took them on boaid the Argo, to act as his guides to Aea the 
capital of Aeetes. 

On teaching Aea, tlie Argonauts did not go all at once to Aeetes’ 
palace. Jason resolved to go alone with the sons of Phnxus. Chalciope 
gieeted her son, as a mother should, but Aeetes was angry at the 
unexpected return ot his unloved grandsons. They told of their shipwreck 
and introducing Jason said that he bad come in search ot the golden 
fleece. Aeetes, who had murdered his son-m-law to get it was furious; 
but he disguised his rage and offered Jason the fleece, if he could yoke 
two brazen footed, hre breathing bulls, plough with them the held of 
the War god and sow it with serpent’s teeth. The task was imiiossible, 
as Aeetes well knew, nevertheless Ja on accepted it and would have been 
killed, had Aeetes’ daughter Med^ not fallen passionately in love with 
him. She was a mighty sorceiess and once in love with Jason, she 
helped him with all her science. She gave him ointment that made hi>. 
body IP pv,rvious to wounds for a whole day. Jason nibbed himseli and his 
weapons with it and went forth to do the task set to him. King .^cett*<. 
and his ColchianB were massed in thousands to watcli him die. The 
bra/cnluoted bulls charged, but he caught them by the horn , threw 
them on the gioiind and yoked them to .a plougl). Then be diove them tip 
anti down the ai god’s held, sowing the serpent’s teeth, as he went. 
When tlie sowing was over, he loosed the bulls and drov e them ofi ; but 
tlien he became aware that from the serpent’s teeth warriors Wrere 
springing up m the furrows. Medea had warned him and had told him to 
throw a rock among them. This Jason did and instantly the eattli-born 
warriors turned to light each other. As they did so, he rushed in and 
slaughtered them. 

Jason’s task was ov ei i but Aeetes had no mind to keep his word and 
give the stranger the fleece. Moieover he suspected that Medea must 
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have helped Jason. She fled in terror to the Argo and that night led 
Jason to the secret grove where hung the fleece. 

An unsleeping serpent guarded it, but Medea’s song and charms 
put It to sleep. Over the unconscious monster Jason stepped and took 
the golden fleece from the oaktree where it hung. The hero and the 
maiden returned to the Argo at dawn and the Argonauts rowed off with 
the plunder. Some hours later Aeetes and the Colchian fleet rowed 
after them. One squadron under Aeetes’ favourite son Absyrtus cut off 
the Argonauts and they seemed likely to fall into Aeetes’ merciless hands. 
By treachery, however, Medea and Jason rid themselves of Absyrtus. On 
the death ot their leader the Colcliians scattered, and so the .Argonauts 
escajied. 

They had, howfe\er to expiate then tieachery and this they could 
only do by visiting Circe, the sister of Aeetes. She lived on the tar 
side of Italy and they had to sail or row the Argo there. Unfortunately 
the ancient Gresi» knew very little of the course of the rivers ot 
Central Europe ; Apolloniu® made the Aigonauis traverse Bulgaria, bervia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina into the Adriatic, apparently by lowing up the 
Danube. Tbpy then crossed the Adriatic., entered the Po and sailing 
through northern Italy found themselves in some mysterious way in the 
Rhone. Thence they entered the Mediterranean. Coasting northern 
Italy, they reached the promontory, where Circe lived and found her 
washing her head in seawater. Surprised though she was, she heard 
her niece’s story and absolved her of the guilt of fratricide. Then Hera 
sent Thetis, a sea goddess who had married Pelias, one oi the .Aigoiiauts, 
lo tell them to embark at once, promising to guide them thiough tlu 
Mraits ot Messina. In these straits a giant octopus called bcylla picked 
sailois off their ships and a huge whirlpool called Chaiybtlis sucked 
down \ essels into its depths. Thetis guided the .Argo p.ist these penis 
and brought them safely to Corcyra. Alcinous, the king of the island 
welcomed them ; but suddenly a great Colchian fleet, hearing ot Argo’s 
course, overtook them. Arete, Alcinous’ queen, persuaded her husband 
lo refuse to separate Medea from Jason, who on the island had 
consummated their marriage. 

The Argonauts Were now close to Greece, but other trouble® awaite I 
them. They were blown out of their course as far as Libya or Tripoli. 
There the Argo was caught in the shoals, so they had to carry their ship 
tor twelve days through the Libyan desert, until they were able to launch 
her again on the sea. They first made Crete of which the coast was 
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gaarded by a brazen man called TaJos. Him Medea killed by her magic 
and the Argonauts drew water and sailed without further adventure to 
lolcus whence thev had st-artud 

At this point the ArgonauUca ends ; and to finish the storj we have, 
hke the readers ot the original Ramayana, to seek elsewheie. The Koraan 
poet Ovid IS our chief authority and he relied on Greek legend. He has 
told us that the martuge of Jason and Medea did not turn out Itappily. 
On his return to lolcus Jason found that the usurper Pelias had killed 
Aeson, Jason's lather. Medea plotted to revenge this murder. She did 
so very effectively. She hrst cut up a lam, boded it in a cauldron and 
from the pieces she drew forth a strong and nealthy lamb. She thus 
persuaded Pelias daughters to cut up and bod their father, promising to 
lestore him to youth and vigour. Hut once they had done this, she 
refused to use her magic and Pelias remained dead. Jason hoped to recovet 
ills inheritance, but Pelias’ son Adrastus diove him out of Thessaly. He 
ind Medea fled to Corinth There Jason abandoned Medea to marry 
Creusa, the daughter of Cieon, king of Conuth. In revenge Medea sent 
her rival a poisoned garment. Jl set on lire not only Creusa, but the 
palace as well. It was burnt down and with it perished Creon. Medea 
thereafter killed her children by Jason and fled to Athens in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons There she tried to poison Theseus. Failing in this 
attempt she got into her dragon car and flew to Central Asia. She married 
an Asiatic king and bore him a son called Medus, who gave his name to 
the countrv known as Media. Jason was killed bj the fall of Argo’s poop, 
that crushed him as he slept near it 

Such 16 the story of the yuest of the Golden 1 ‘leece. It is immensely 
old, for it was referred to by Homer, who wrote some nine hundred years 
before Christ. It shares with the Odyssey and the Maliabharaia, the 
honour of being one of the tin ee finest stories in the world. It formed the 
subiect of an epic poem by an Alexandrian poet in the third century B. C. 
It was retold m immortal prose b> an English writer Charles Kingsley 
ind hardivle,s well by an American author, Nathaniel Hawthorne I have 
made use ot it for in> humble tribute to that talented and great heai led 
historian ot the Marathas, Kao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 
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THE POLICY OF MARATHA RULERS 
TOWARDS WILD TRIBES 

BY 

R. N. SALETORE, m.a. 

One of the most important pioblems of the Maratha rulers, from 
the days of their contention for sovereignty down to the extinction of 
their independence in A.D. 1818, was to deal with the various wild 
tribes who played an important part in the history of Maharashtra. If 
these dealings of the Maiathas with the Minis, the Ghissias, the Bhils, 
Kolis and Bedars are carefully examined, it is possible to discover the 
trends of a regular policy promulgated by the sovereigns of Maharashtra 
towards these people of the forest as they are properly called by 
Kautalya. 

Such a policy of the Maratha rulers towards these wild tribes was 
by no means a Maratha invention, for ancient writers on Polity like 
Kautalya, bukricirya and others had already laid down specified directions 
for dealing with such people from very early times. These injunctions 
may be broadly divided into two attitudes one of repression and the 
other of conciliation. Of these two methods, the latter policy of' 
conciliation appears to have been more often recommended by such 
writers on Polity, although the Maiathas never ceased to enforce strong 
measures to crush the various risings of these wild people during the 
different periods ol Maratha sovereignty. 

The policy of lepressioii must have been suggested by Kautalya and 
othei writers out ol sheer political necessity, because, when the foresters 
wiuught havoc, the only just recourse to administrators in order to 
meet such a political emergency was to ciush the disturbance. But as the 
extinction of the wild tribes was neither practicable, owing to their 
f numbers, nor in any way desirable, especially owing to their utility in 
1 time of wir, the shiewder and more sensible suggestion of conciliating and 
utilising their strength was recommended. Kautalya therefore suggested 
that “The king shall avoid taking possession of any country which is liable ' 
to the inroads of enemies and wild tribes."' He added that 

1, Kautalya, A Qk, II, Ch I p, 47 ( bhamasastri's ed, 1929 ) 
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the Supermtendeat of Passports had to watch the movements of the 
enemies or wild tribes by sending information by flying the pigeons of 
the royal households with passes (Mudra) or causing Are and smoke at 
successive distances.' The capture of a fort was thought to be 
" conducive to the protection of territory and to the distruction of wild 
tribes. ” * In fact, these wild tribes were considered a perennial 
menace to the peace of a kingdom. " That land " said Kautalya “ on 
the border of which there are a number of forts, giving shelter to bands 
of thieves, Mlechas and wild tribes, is a land with a constant enemy. ” ^ 
Therefore, according to Bhiradwija, the driving out of wild tribes 
constitutes one of the duties of the ministers of a ruler.* Consequently 
Kautalya conceived that “ whoever helps him (a king) against the enemy* 
the enemy's ally, his neighbour and the wild tribes is a friend aflbrdmg 
enjoyment on all sides. ’’ ( Sarvatabhogt ).* This was because brave 
thieves and wild tribes “ make no distinction between friend and a foe 
and consequently no trust could be placed in them. 

According to Sukra, however, the foresters were not to be forgotten 
in matters of war amd peace. In an army, he recommended, that the 
hrst to be placed were the lower ofiicers and servants, then the Commander, 
then followed the infantry, the cavalry, the men of the horse, the men 
on elephanft, the attendants, the guns and ordinances, the bodyguards 
and aid-de-camps and finally the foresters.’ These wild tribes were 
apparently to be paid ‘ conveyances ’ by the State, for, when dealing 
with the army, Sukra says that " Ktrats and people living in forests who 
are dependant on their own resources and strength (belong to this class )."* 
Such being the consideration which was to be meted out to them by the 
State, It is but natural that he should have suggested that such foresters 
were to be tried with the assistance of foresters only * 


1. Kau^lya, op at. Bk II, Ch. X.XX1V, p 158 

2 Ibid. Bk. VII, Ch IV, p. 302 

3 Ibtd Bk. VII, Cb X, p. 322. 

4 ma. Bk VIII, Cb I, p. 349 

3 Ibtd. Bk. VII, Cb XVI, p 339. 

6. Ibtd. op. at Bk XIU, Ch UI,p A29 

1. 'S’tthromU.Oi.\,\HiwhOh- 12 ,p.M. \Saikar), text (Oppert) p 22. 

S. Jb$d, Cb IV, Sec. VII, 28, p 217, text p. 179 

9. Ibtd Sec V. 1. 44, p. 185. text p 149 >aranyd.tu svakath 

kurydisdrthikassarthtkotsaha. ' 
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Bat the task of a statasoian did not end with the destruction wild 
tribes, for the shrewd Hindu writers saw that their power could be well 
utilised in increasing the prosperity of a State. Kautalya advanced 
several ways of making the best of such tribes. " Whoever among the 
neighbouring kings threatens an invasion, he may be made to incur the 
displeasure of wild tribes of his enemies. ”* “When a king, situated 
between a conquorer and his enemy, is possessed of forts, wild tribes 
and kinds of help, he proves an impedement to the way of the strong. " , 
Another of the ways was to employ them in the State army, 
which, of course, had to be paid. Referring to such levies Kautalya 
says that “ one has to pay the army of wild tribes either with raw produce 
or with allowance for plunder.’’* Then, with the aid of a neighbouring 
king or a wild chief, “local enemies may be destroyed outside the kingdom. 
The king may “ harass the enemy’s rear on all sides and he may 
devastate the enemy’s country with the help of wild tribes.’’ When 
a country was conquered, whoever of the enemy’s family is capable of 
wresting the conquered territory and is taking shelter in a wild tract on 
the border, often harassing the conqueror, should be provided with ,a sterile 
portion of territory or with a fourth part of a fertile tract, on the condition 
of supplying to the conqueror a fixed amount of money and a fixed number 
of troops, in raising which, he may incur the displeasure of the people 
and be destroyed by them.* 

The sum and substance of this policy towards the wild tribes has 
been best described by the great Knsinadeva Rhya, Emperor of 
Viiayanagara..^’‘Finding the ( small ) faults of the forest chi^, who 
have not extensive power, is like trying to clear a rand-wall by pouring 
water over it. If he (the king) gets angry at them, he cannot destroy 
' them utterly. If (on the other hand) he attaches them to himself by kind 
words and chanty, they would be useful to him in invading foreign 
territory and plundering their fortresses. It is inconceivable that a king 
would be able to meet a hundred faults with a thousand punishments.’^ 

' There were other methods of attaching these fierce dwellers of the forest 

1. Kautalya, op. ait Bk, VI, Cb. VI, p. 284. 

2 Ibid I3k. VII, Ch. XIII, p. 331. 

3 Ibid Bb. IX. Ch. II, p. 372, 

•V lhxd.\i>L m 

5. Ihid. llh.'Xl. Ch. I. p. 412. 

6. Ibid Bk. XIII, Ch V, pp. 138-39. 

7. Amuktamdlyada, IV, w. 222-23 , 257 J. I. H. IV, pp, 67-72, 

B. A. Saletore, The Wild Tribes in Indian History, pp 11-12. 
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to the State. One of the ways suggested was : I “Increase the forts that 
are near your frontier fortxe^es1^~tGddt-de^) and destroy all those 
which are in the middle of your ter ritory. TllEn alone you will not have 
trouble from robbers.”^ The third method was keeping one’s promises 
with them. The^ forest wild tribes can be brought under .control by 
truthlulaess (keeping enemy’s engagements with them.)^ This Emperor 
knew very well the trouble which these wild tribes could stir up and he 
suggested yet another method of conciliating them. “ If the people of 
the forest (wild tribes) multiply m any state, the trouble to the king and 
his people would not be small. The king should make such people bis 
own by destroying their fears. Because they are people of very little 
advancement, faith, and want of faith, anger, and friendship, bitter 
enmity and close friendship result from (very little) insignificant causes.’’ ’ 

In the light of these theories advanced by various writers from 
time to time towards the Vanacardh or the A iavikdh, as the wild tribes 
have been called, the policy of the Maratba rulers towards them may 
be examined in detail. Vlt is interesting to note in this conn ection 
that the sovereigns of MaharAshtra also adopted a twp -fold policy of 
repression and conciliation towards the TafTous wild tribes within their 
large and growing empire. The method of suppressing an insurrection 
and punishing the leaders was naturally adopted as the first resource by 
the Mar4tha State from early tim^ of Maratha history. The simplest 
form of such a punishment was to imprison the arre sted r.ulnnts. 
A dacoity occurred at Narayang4m in A.D 1774-75 and the Beclars of 
Arivi in the neighbourhood, were imprisoned, pending an inquiry into 
their case.* The next step adopted by the Maratha Government against 
such rioters was the thrashing meted out to those arrested persons who 
would not confess their guilt and their property was attached. In 
A.D. 1775-76 a clerk in the government of PAga, lor such an offence, j 
thrashed two Bedars until they died, and sent their belongings to Pcxina. ® 
This system of state confiscation was often followed in the case ol 
refractory Bhils like Ditya whose servants and their families shared the 
same Jate.* If a particular individual became a regular menace, then an 

1 Amuktamdlyada, v 256 p 72 

2 Ibid, V 225, p 67 

3 Ibtd, vv 222-23 p 67 

4 Selections from Satara Raja ami Peshwas Dianes VIII (058) 
pp. 132-33. 

3. Ibid, (000) p. 94 

6 Ibtd, IX, (334) p 302 
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end was made of him by the inflication of a price on hts head. Luh&r 
Koli in A.D. 1765 for committing certain crimeb became such an object 
of destruction. ' 

If a bod y of these t ribes r ose m revolt, sterner measures were adopted 
to crush the revolt. Whenever there was news "^of such a rising, the 
troops of th etjo vernment were rushed to the scene in order to nip the 
disturbance in the bud. i On 25-12-1769 the Peswa Madhavrao I 
instructed Bal&ji Janirdan to dispatch two hundred soldiers to Khandesh 
in order to crush a rebelhon there as it was incited by Dabliitde, Toke 
and several Bhils.^ A similar pohcy was followed in the case of Kolis 
who disturbed tlie public peace. In A.D. 1763-64 a force of 170 soldiers 
was sent to the fort of Kitjmftct in the Mawal district in order to stamp 
out a Koh disturbance there.* If this rushing of these troops was neither 
feasible nor practicable, then the officers of the locality, where the 
disturbance took place, were given some latitude in order to restore the 
peace. In the Pargands of Bhfkner in A.D. 1771-72, owing to the 
recrudescence of the Bhil riots* Han Kdmdvtsdar was granted the 
necessary sanction to entertain additional men to deal with the situation.* 
The terms on which the new establishment was to be entertained were 
specifically laid down by the State. Sadi^iv Somn^th was permitted to 
entertain in A.D. 1765, 50 additional soldiers oa a monthly pay of Rs. 6 
in order to destroy a Koli miscreant.® In A.D. 1765-66, the same rate 
of pj^y ( Ks. 6 P.M. ) was sanctioned for entertaining 100 soldiers.® The 
period of the employment of the new staff was settled beforehand and a full 
account of the establishment accounts had to be maintained One 
Cint&man Hai i was given similar instructions by the Poona Government.^ 

Failure to fulfil these obligations of government service meant 
^forleiture of office. In A.D. 1765-66 as Govind Han, Kaniavtsdar 
of Bagldii, failed to subdue the recalcitrant IJhils, he was removed from 
his office.® 

1 S Utirn liajtt ir Peihwai Dtarta.lX (326) p 299 

2 Sclectiom from the Pokwai' Da/far 30, (llO), pp 120-21 

3 Satara Raja & Peshwai, Dtartei,, (324), pp. 296-97 

4 Ibtd , (334) p. 304, 

5 Ibid , (326) p. 299. 

6 Ibid , VII (458) p. 5b 

7 Ibid (330) p 302 

8 Ibid. VII, (458), p 58. 
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All these extra duties of admiuistcatiaut owing to the insuFrections 
of wild tribes, meant so much of expense to the government of tbe 
Pesw&s. As this was no doubt foreseen by tbe Mar&thas. specific 
measures were enforced by them inorder to recover the necessary revenue 
for this purpose. In A.D. 1773-74 as tbe village of Sbpa was troubled 
by thieves, one Nayak, on a monthly pay of Rs. 10 and three Briars on 
Rs. 13-8 for every month, were permitted to be entertained. This 
expenditure was met by the levy of a special rate on all the Siipa residents 
including the privileged Brtihmans.' The same principle was followed 
when dealing with the Bhils by the imposition of a new tax called 
Bhilpatti. This charge was recovered as an extra cess, over and above 
the other taxes, at the rate of 5 per cent, on the revenue payable to the 
government. This levy was imposed in A.D. 1776-77 on the Mahdls 
extending from K4sarbh4ri to Ajintha and this revenue had to be spent 
with care for safeguarding the people of the locality from the Bhils, 
while the accounts thereon bad to be submitted to the Peswa Government 
at Poona.^ Refunds of the charge were permitted from pargaiids which 
were made to jpay this one, provided they were not affected by tbe Bhil 
trouble.’ 

More important and wiser than this system of organised destruction 
was the ^licy of jajncihation attempted^y the soverei gns of Maha rashtra 
from time to time. TTie Maratha rulers often tried to reform thes e forest 
people by employing them in their adm inis'tration . There is no doubt 
that during King Sihu’s _reigH Be3ar'. were employed in tbe Maratha 
government service. This can be proved from the extract of an order 
issued by this monarch to an officer, Jagdeo Nimbalkar to send 25 men, 
including Bedars and Marathas along with the Sarnobat on 12-^-1715.* 

The Bedars were entertained also as watchmeg^ in A.D. \m-lB on 
a stipulated monthly payment, wllSir't^rsn’a "Rao Anant was instructed to 
engage as watchmen m Satara 33 Mangs and Bedars on a payment of 
Rs. 263 per month and half, and these were engaged temporarily at least 
as long as the trouble lasted.' Besides this, another measure which was 

1 Satara Haja & Peskwas' Dtartes, Vlll, (954), p 131. 

2. Ibtd, VI (645) p. 153. 

3 Ibtd . VI (654) p. 167 

4. Selecttons front the Peshwas' Daftar, 7. (25). p. 17. Huzur lokdncc 
prayojaH dhi ydkarttdn I6k ktU matakdr paikt (25) paneavts dnavtU ahet 
tari berad va mahrdte mtloH sadassaritobatdbardbari deun eitdbinc pdtkavane. 

5 Satara Raja & Peshwas’ Dtartes, VIII, (954), p. 131, 
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wnfe fceil by the Marftthas liras to grant cf »rtain pyivii>we t« t*» 
foresters wit h whom their State bad to deal during the Pcs to iwiae. 
The DhllSfiS^xampie, were given "speciiiei rights or haks ^ >ch we re 
evi dently recovered from particul ar localities or villjigesT*‘^bese were 
grafted to the Bhils in Knaiid^ in A'.IU. and were entirely 

within the gift of the Government, for as a Mar&tha record shows these 
haks were withdrawn from the Bhils whenever they disturbed the 
public peace . 

These rights were granted on certain conditions. One of them was 
that they had to do nolic p Hnty m gpmp hamlets and promise to refrain 
from creating any disturbance. ‘ Sometimes whole villages were granted 
to wild tribes apparantly to make them more tractable and amenable 
to the dictates of the civil government. Two hamlets yielding revenues 
amounting to Rs. 400 or 500 were granted to three Koli families, in 
the year A.D. 1769-70 on the condition that they should serve under 
Government and no more stir up trouble.® In fact, such was the 
great desire of the Mar^tha Government to preserve this public 
tranquillity, that the Maritha State often entered into pacts with the wild 
tribes. The Peswa administrators made an agreement with the Ehil 
Nayaks of Khandesh, in the year A.D. 1789-90.’ This was again renewed 
three years later in A.D. 1793-94, although the Bhils themselves were 
responsible for creating mischief.* 

The Peswa Madhav Rao made an elaborate agreement with the 
Kolis of the fort of Purandhar, on 22-8-1765, on the main condition of 
their maintaining continued loyalty to the Maratha State.’ 

What these haks or privileges were it is hazardous to specify, 
especially because they must have depended on various circumstances at 
different times. After the Maratha conquest of the Kolis of NagSin on 
14-7-1739, they laid, before Cimaji Appa, the famous MarMha general, 
several claims prominent among which were their demand for 3 khaitdts 
of paddy {hhiit), 200 pieces of wood, and 12 fehanrfis of paddy.* From 

1. Selectwm front Peshwas' Daftar, 36. (172). p 144 

2 Satara Raja & Pahwas' Diaries, IX, (332), p. 304. 

3. Selections from Peshwas' Daftar, 36, (172), p. 144. 

4. Satara Raja & Peshwas' Diaries, VI, (658) pp. 172-73 

5. Selections from Peshwas' Daftar, 19, (32), pp. 33-37. 

6. Ibid . 34, (198), p. 152 
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this mformation it is likely lliat the haks of the Bbils, Kolis, Bedars and 
their kindred tribes, consisted primarily of their demands m kind from 
villages, either assigned to them by the State or in which they were 
predominated. 

The Maritthas made treaties with leaders of wild tribes. The 
Maritha government made a treaty with the Abai Kani, queen of Jawhar 
State, a Koli principality, m A.D. 1784-85 when she was residing at 
Kalyan under English protection, regarding the allowance payable to 
her and to her establishment.' Likewise Mahadji Sindhia in A.D. 1809 
was compelled by force of circumstances to make an ag^reement 
with the Zamiitdar of Sursa regarding the recruitment of the fiery 
Minas into the Mar&tha army, so that they could not any more harass the 
Mardtlia camp.* The failure to observe the clauses of this agreement 
had a fatal effect on the camp of Mahadji Sindhia m as much as all the 
Markthas assembled there, the ci\il and military population, suffered 
severely from the savage attacks of the Minas and their friends the 
Gftjars from the adjacent lulls about their scattered villages.’ 

When such wild people were actually employed by the Maratha state 
in their own forces, they were engaged on certain conditions. That 
the Dedar^, the Minas, the Bhils and Kohs when engaged as soldiers were 
actually paid in cash, there cannot be the least doubt. The amount of 
Rs. 2104/- a year was recovered from the wealthy citizens of Satara in 
A.D. 1777-78 for paying certain Bedars, who were engaged as policemen 
in that town'*. It is also quite clear that the Kohs m the Mar&tha army 
in A.D. 1762 were promised a share of the prospective plunder which 
was to be made with their assistance. At a consultation of the Boinba> 
factors on the 28th of Feb. 1762, the following resolution was made: 
“Read likewise the letter received last night from Mr. Bowyer, wherein he 
represents that the MarSthas seem determined to reduce the place, 
and in such case promise the plunder thereof to the Kohs.”‘ The 
Mar^thas in this case were led by Dim^ji GaekwSd, who was bent on 
storming Cambay. This should not be mterpretetl to mean that such 
wild tribes employed by the Mardtha statesmen were not paid. Even so 
hte as A.D. 1809 there is evidence to prove that the Minas of Jajjghur, 

1 Sataia Raja & Peshwav Dtartes VI, (582) pp 103-4 

2 liroaghioD, Lctten from a Maratha Camp pp 165-bG 

3 IbtJ , pp. 158-59 

4 Satara Raja if Peshwas VIII, (954), p 13 ] 

5 Gense and Ilanaji, The Uatkwath 0 / Haroda, hngli%h IJoeumcnts 
1, p 162 
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vrho ware recruited into the forces of Mafaadji Sindhia, were actually 
paid like his own men. When this Maratha leader failed to fulfil his 
promises to these people they complained loudly of bis attitude towards 
them, as they were paid only Rs. 500 since their arrival in camp and they 
were bent on falling back on their customary ravaging tactics if their 
demands were not met.' 

It may now be seen how far the monarchs of MahaiAshtra followed 
the instructions ot the classical writers. Contrary to the advice of 
Kau^ya, the bold Marathas conquered the very haunts of the Bhils and 
other dwellers of the woods. Khandesh was a Maratha possession while 
the Peswa levied tribute from the Bedars of Shrapura* and subdued the 
Koli principality of Jawhar in A.D. 1759, the RSlni of which was granted 
stipulated allowances for her establishment.'' As a consequence these 
became a constant source of irritation to the Mar&tha Empire. 
Nevertheless Maratha statesmen made capital of this apparently 
compromising situation by employing these foresters in theii army and 
setting them up against their national enemies like the English or the 
Nizam who were harassed with their assistance. The Mar&thas generally 
tried to keep their pledges with the Bhils, Kolis or Bedars, although 
there were exceptions like Mah^dji Sindhia who sometimes failed to keep 
his word with the Mln4s, just to prove the rule. Whenever these were 
engaged as soldiers in the Mar&tha forces, as though in accordance with 
Kautallyan sanction, the Kolis or Bhils, for instance, were promised 
a share of the spoils of war. But strangely enough contrary to the 
advice of taukr^carya that the foresters are to be tried with the help of 
foresters, the Maratha Government, although it insisted on the proof 
of guilt before condemning any ot the accused Bhils or Bedars, tried them 
according to Maritha canons of justice and once convinced of their 
guilt, meted out capital punishment to the unfortunate victims, probably 
to set an example to their kiih and km. 


1. Broughton, op tii, pp. 15b-5'> 
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KANHOJI ANGRIA 

BY 

V. G. DIGHE, M.A., Poona 

The homeland of the Marathas is the Deccan plateau which opens 
out in wide fertile valleys towards the east, but is cut off from the sea 
on the west by high mountain ranges of the Sahyadns. The poor soil of 
the Konkan and the forbidding aspect of the mountain tracts hold no 
inducement to settlers from the east. The Marathas like the Mughals 
are essentially a land race , the sea is ever a foreign element to them. In 
their career of conquest they spread their swav in all foui directions, 
and though they overran the Konkan, established ports, built fleets, their 
power on the sea remained feeble as compared to their military strength 
on land. Their maritime activities weie confined to guarding their ports 
and castles and protecting their sea-borne commerce which was 
inconsiderable in quantity. Among the galaxv of War-lords the race 
produced, only one name shines out of a naval commander, and that is 
the name of the dreaded Kanhoji Angna. 

The conquest of Konkan brought Shivaji early in conflict with the 
bidis of Janjira who commanded the western coast and taught him the 
necessity of budding <i strong navy. As bir Jadunath Sarkar has 
remarked, “ to the owner of Konkan it was essential that the Sidi should 
be either made an all> or rendered powerless for mischief. Without a 
navy his subjects on the sea coast and for some distance inland would 
remain exposed to plunder, enslavement and slaughter at the hands of the 
Abyssinian pirates The innumerable creeks and navigable rivers of the 
coast, while they naturally fostered the growth of rich ports and trade 
centres, made it imperatively necessary for their protection that their 
owner should rule the sea ” 

The \ear 165^> marks the date of the beginning of the Maralha navy. 
The shallow ports ot Pen, Panwell, Kalvan, Bhiwandi evinced considerable 
activity 111 building small crafts for the Maratha navy and by 1664 
Shivaji was able to lit out a fleet of sixty frigates for a distant expedition. 
The English President describes the Maratha vessels as pitiful things, so 
that one good English ship would destroy a hundred of them Though 
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the small Maratha vessels appeared insignificant to the English merchants 
in comparison with their ocean sailing ships, they were active enough in 
harassing the Sidis and their new master the Mughal Emperor. Within 
twenty years Shivaji’s fleet had grown to 400 vessels, most of them small 
galbats not more than fifty tons. The fighting strength of the navy was 
according to the English factory report, represented by about 160 vessels. 

The aims and policy of the Maratha navy under Shivaji are well 
set out in Amatya’s RajanHi. *' The Navy ’’ says Kamchandra Amatya, 
" i 5 «,one of the main pillars of the state. He who possesses a fleet r ides 
the ^ves. The grabs (i. f. the fighting vessels,) should be of a m^ium 
size (unlike the big European ships sailing by wind and solely at its 
mercy). The fleet should be well equipped with guns, mortars, powder 
and shot. Five grabs with a flotilla of fifteen galbats should be formed 
into one squadron and placed under a commander. The navy should not 
subsist by plunder, but should have a fixed sum for its maintenance. 
Ports should be developed by giving protection and affording facilities to 
merchants visiting with nierchandise.”y[ Ramchandra recognised that 
active oversea commerce and many merchant ships laid the foundation 
of a great sea power. “The fleet is not to remain bottled up in a cove, ” 
continues the Minister, but is to constantly patrol the coast and watch 
for enemy ships. Under no circumstances are merchant ships to be 
molested ; they are, by every means to be induced to ojien trade with 
Maratha ports. While trading vessels from the enemy’s country may be 
detained, their goods are to be held as sacred trust to be released on 
payment of a fine. Should the fleet come across enemy war-ships, all the 
units are to co-operate in attacking them. An action is to be avoided if 
the wind favoured the enemy. Men or vessels are not to be exposed to 
unnecessary danger. An enemy ship is not to be boarded rashly, even if 
it showed signs of weakening. During monsoon the fleet is to winter in 
a sheltered place under the protecting walls cf a castle. Strict discipline 
is to be maintained in winter quarters to prevent accident or treachery, 
especially among the foreign crew that man the major part of the fleet. 
T^e entire navy is not to concentrate in one place for wintering, but to 
dispierse to various fjorts and there remain under strict watch while 
undergoing repairs.” y 

The fortunes of the Maratha rravy reached their lowest ebb by 1690. 
Sambhaji, the king of the Marathas, was captured and executed by the 
Mughals : their strongholds in the upcountry were occupied by them. A 
formidable army under Matabar Khan poured down the north Konkan 
passes and took Mabuli, Prabal, Karnala and several other forts and 
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established itself at Kalyan. White Matabar Khan pressed the Marathas 
from the North, the Sidi found the opportunity to assert himself: he 
recovered the territory lost during the last regime and his fleet scourged 
Maratha vessels and swept them off the sea At a time when the political 
existence of the Maratha state was at stake, it was not to be expected 
that the Marathas would have the will or And means to save their fleet. 
The whole naval establishment crashed and went to pieces In this 
critical condition the Matatha flag was kept flying aloft c)\ ci the sea by 
the daring, resourcefulness and initiative of the tamous Kanhoji Angria 
of Kolaba. 

Little IS known of the family and early days of Kcinhoji. His daring 
activity and skilful seamanship are traced by European wiiterstohis 
.kbvssinian parentage, but nothing can be far from truth. The Angrias, 
whose family name is Sankhapal, hail from a liny village, Angarwadi, in 
the Mawal hills, six miles from Poona. They are blue blood Marathas 
and would spuiii to marry in families lower than tliose of Deshmukhs, 
Jadhavs, Jagtaps and Shitoles. Tukoji Sankhapal took service under the 
great Shivaji about 165b and distinguished himself in seveial actions. 
He was rewarded with a command of 200, and posted at Suvarnadurg, 
an important naval post which occupies a menacing position hardly twenty 
miles south of tlie Sidis’ frontier. Here Kanhoji first opened his eyes 
and piassed his childhood. Here he watched Maratha ships malcing out 
for the open sea and falling upon the enemy’s fleet, and here he received 
the practical training of seamanship from the crude but faithful Koli 
sailors. 

Kanlioji made his mark duiing bhivaji's time and is honourably 
mentioned 111 the Chitnis liakitat. The family history would liave vs 
beheve iliat tin Kiladai of buvarnadurg, Mohite, being hard pressed by 
the Siili, pioposed sunendenng the place. Kanhoji sent news of this 
treat herv to the authorities and seized this chicken-hearted tellow. 
Taking on limiself the command he not only declined yielding the place, 
but boldly attacked the besiegers. In one of the sorties he fell in the 
enemy's hand, but estiicatmg himself from his confinement, Kanhoji 
managed to leach the walls oi the castle <ind beat off the Sidi attack. He 
was then apjiointed second in command to Sidoji Gujar, the Sar-Subha 
of the Maratha navy. When the latter died in 169b, he succeeded him 
in the entile command of the na\y making Kolaba his head-quarters. 

His task was no easy one. The central Maratha authority had 
disappeared; the Konkan puivince had been overrun and devastated by 
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the Mughals. There were no allies to help, no resources to rely upon and 
no reinforcements to be expected. On the other hand, in the absence of 
human allies his sea-girt castles and their geographical situation in a far 
away corner afforded Kanhoji excellent protection, and from here he 
sallied forth to attack enemy ships and prey upon their merchantmen, 
iiy 1700, Kanhoji is mentioned in foreign records as one of ‘the 
most daring pirates’ that infested the Malabar coast and made commerce 
haoirdous. 

To get a right perspective ol Kanhoji’s mintime activities they must 
be viewed as a pari of the generSTsfruggle of the Maratha nation against 
the Mughal conquest of their homeland. This explains Angna's 
inveteiate hostility to the Sulis who were the Mughal representatives afloat. 
Tne chief objective to which his policy was directed was to recover 
Maratha territory occupied by the bidis during the interim that followed 
Sainbhaji’s execution, diive the Sidi to his island retreat, annihilate his 
independence and render him powerless for mischief. The western seas 
weie to be Marfyjha wateis and all who visittd ports established m them 
were to be taught to lespect Maialha sovereignly and secure his 
permission for trading in those waters by buying his passes. Whatever 
power refused to conform to his orders would do it at the peril of bringing 
on Its merchantmen his strong hand. His bombastic claim was 
challenged by the Sidis as well as the Western powers, the Portuguese, the 
English and the Dutch, who on account of the important trading interests 
they had established in western waters found such a demand most galling 
and injurious to their commerce. With their strongly built ships they 
were confident ot their strength on the sea, manned as their ships were 
by skilful sailois and equipped as they were with far superior armaments, 
rhen chief lactones being established m the Mughal’s terntorv they 
were afraid that their recognition of Maiatha claim and any assistance 
given in pursuance thereof, would antagonise then with the Emperor 
and draw upon them his wrath. Their interests therefore dictated that 
they ranged themselves on the side of the enemies of the Marathas when 
they could not maintain their neutrality. During the fifty years of 
Sarkhchhip in the \ngria family the Maratha power increased and almost 
overshadowed the Mughal empire. Tins giowlh ol the nation is reflected 
in the annihilation of some of the maritime rivals ot the Angna and the 
submissive atiitude ot the remaining in the halcyon days of its rule. Put 
let us lesurne the thread ot our narrative. 

\ngna’sheavv hand soon fell on the bidi and the Mughal. On 
14 January, 1700 Bombay Factoiy recorded that “The Sidis lately had 
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^veial hot skirmishes with the Marathas who are very strongr having 
about 8000 horses and 12000 foot, as reported at Marr, etc. and adjacent 
places to Danda Rajpore burning several villages and doing considerable 
damage to each other. The Sidi having blocked up by sea the entrances 
to Kanhoji Angna’s castle, he being then al^road with his galh\.us, took 
his opportunity whilst he was thus employed to the southuaid, to conic 
to Thai and lay it waste with other places, and continues in these parts 
plundering and carrying away booty and people, he had with him ten 
galhvats, the Marathas have demanded half the tevenues of Malabar 
Khan’s jurisdiction, which he at first withstood but at last granted tiieni 

So at present he sits in quiet," According to anotbri lettei of the 
Bombay Factory of 6 March, 1700 “the Sidt was lying full before Kolaba 
and Kennery, and tho’ had great forces yet the Marathas found a way to 
go with their galhvats from one place to the othet ; as likewise go out 
a-robbing”. The war went on intermittently without pause. On 
2 April 1701 It IS recorded that “there is not yet right understanding at 
present between the Sidi and hhivaji as thought ; having had a skirtriish 

of late where the formei is reported hath had a considerable loss 

Ijidi has been very urgent with us to send.i surgeon to dross his wounded 
men’’. Though the Sidi sought the help of the Portuguese in the 
contest with the Angna, he was not able to make much headway against 
him and was forced to yield his opponent two- third of the revenue of 
Kolaba, Khanderi and Sagargarh and part of the revenue from Cheul. 

As his resources increased Kanhoji began challenging foreign 
merchantmen that ventured on the sea without his passes. In 1702 a 
small tiading vessel Iroin Calicut with six Englishmen fell into his hands 
and was carried into one of his harbours. To a demand for its release 
he sent a word * that he would give the English ' aiise to remember the 
name of Kanhoji Angna.’ In 1703 the Viceroy of Goa foui d it necessary 
to address him a fuendly letter. “Two years later he is described as a 
rebel ‘ Independent of the Raja bhivaji’ and Mr. Reynolds was deputed 
lo tind him and tell him that he could not be peimitted searching, 
molesting fji seizing vessels in Bombay waters to which he returned a 
defiant answer, that he had done many benefits to the English, who had 
broken faith with him and henceforth he would seize their vessels 
wherever he could find them.” In 1707 the 'Bombay' frigate was blown 
up in an encounter with Angria’s ships. In 1710 a Dutch sloop of war 
was captiued and the ‘Godolphiii’ narrowly escaped the same fate. In 
the same year anothei hcavv blow was struck at the English Company’s 
shipping when Angna fortified Kennery, hardly ten miles from Bombay 
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and made It a base for btc warships. In 1711 the Directors wore toki 
that he could take any slap except the largest ones ; “ along the Coast 
from Surat to Dabul he takes all private merchant vessels he meets’*. 
The next year he captured the Governor of Bombay’s armed yacht and 
the ‘ A n»e ' of Karwar and attacked the Somers and the Grantham East 
Indiamen. While thus already contending with the Sidi, the Portuguese 
and the English, he was m 1713 embroiled in the civil war between 
Tarabai and Shahu. 

After the death of Aurang/eb A/am acting on the advice ot Zulfiqa 
Khan released Shahu and allowed him to reclaim his patrimony. The 
Muglials becoming weary of the long drawn out struggle with the Marathas 
expected to create division among their tanks and profit by their 
dissensions. Their expectation was eminently fulfilled. Tarabai the 
dowager queen contested Shabu’s claim to the throne, was defeated at 
Khed near Pixiiia and retired to Kolhapur from where she continued the 
stiuggle. The at rival of the Ni/am in 1713 who had no sympathy for 
Sh^u’s cause and the desertion of the Senapah to the Mughal once more 
heartened the Kolhapur party. Then adherents now became aggressive. 
Damaji Thorat, I dap Chavan, Kiishna Kao Khatavkar, all started 
plundering Shahu's territory lying between Satara and Poona. Kanoji 
Angria, a staunch partisan of Tarabai, advanced to Kaimachi, defeated 
Shahu’s Peshwa, Behro Pant, aud threatened to march on Poona. 

Though he had succeeded so far Kanhoji knew the limitations of his 
strength. He understood that when a sea-power acquired territory on 
land with a frontier open to the attack of a military state, it incurred a 
gieat daiigei. It was necessity foi his success on the sea that his back- 
door should be secure with a friendly neighbour guarding the western 
passes, lialaji Vishwaiiath, Shahu’s new Peshwa, com meed Angna of 
llie wisdom ot working in the confederacy, assured him how an alliance 
with Shahu would benefit both iiarlies and finally won him over 
(28 February 1714). In consequence, while Angria acknowledged allegi- 
ance to Shahu, he wr^ confirmed m the command of the fleet, granted 
twenty six forts and fortified places in Konkan, and piumised assistance in 
a contest with the bidi. .\s some of the place"^ that had been made over 
to Anglia by the tieaty were yet. in the hands of the Sidi, hostilities 
lollowed. The Sidi was no match for the joint forces of Angria and the 
Peshwa, was defeated and sutrendered to Kanhoji valuable territory on the 
niauiland. 

W’hile the negotiations with Shahu demanded liiS attention Angria was 
wise enough to patch vip his differences with the English, He invited an 
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fiagiisbiSeiit to Koiaba and agreed that " in future English ships sbouM 
be fne from molestation, that no ships of any nation coming into 
Bombay harbour should be interfered with between Mahim and 
Koinery, that English merchants should have liberty of trade in Angria’s 
ports, on payment of the usual dues and that Angria should be responsible 
for any damages done in future by the ships belonging to his Maratha 
superiors. In return the Governor engaged to give passes only to ships 
belonging to merchants recognised by the Company and to allow Angria 
people full facilities in Bombay." 

Angria's position was never so strong before. The Sidi, his faereditory 
enemy, was humbled, and though he continued to hold a few Maratha 
strongholds bis power was definitely on the decline. The peace concluded 
with Shabu added immensely to Angria’s prestige, increased bis resources 
and secured his strategical position. Strongly entrenched at Kennety, 
Kolaba and Gheria he could overawe his maritime neighbours, the 
English, the Sidi and the Portuguese and commarul the shipping that 
passed between Bombay and Goa. There was scarcely a creek, harbour 
and river mouth where he had not fortifications, or a boat station. The 
number and size of . his ships had grown during the last twenty years of 
conflict, many of them carried 30 cxc 40 guns apiece and were manned 
by best' native and foreign crew. He was now in a portion to defy 
Western powers and to deride their efforts to check bis aggressions. 


The treaty concluded with the English proved but a temporary truce. 
With the arrival of Charles Boone in December 1715 as Governor, the 
Bombay settlement began to show great activity in equipping its fighting 
marine. Within two years it had built up a fleet consisting of "nineteen 
frigates, grabs, ketches, gallivats and rowing galleys, carrying two 
hundred anl twenty guns besides a bomb-vessel and a fireship.’’ This 
naturally alarmed h nhoji and when he found the English engaged 

e war with the Sonda Chief he recommenced attacks upon Bombay 
ipping. 


The immediate cause of hostilities was the capture of three merchant- 
men, the Success, the Robert, and the Otter, by Angria. Kanhoji 
contended that these vessels belonged to foreign merchants, and though 
jladeu with the goods of the Company could claim no exemption From his 
passes. The English retaliated by the seizure of one of Angria’s shibar 
ihat visited Mahim and by attacking his coastal towns, war was formally 
declared on 17th June 1718 and an expedition against Angria’s chief naval 
station Gheria was determined on. A graphic description of the attack 
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on Vijaydurg (Gheria) is given by Clement Downing, a sailor who Was 
present in the action and which is our only source of information for this 
account. According to Downing, 

“ We proceeded down the coast for Gerey, which is not above twelve 
hours' sail from Bombay, where we with all our navy soon arrived, and 
run boldly into the harbour. Captain Berlew Commodore, had ranged a 
line irom the eastermost part ot the fortifications to the outer part 
ot the harbour, keeping all our small galleys and gallit'ats on the 
olT-side under shelter. But they had strong fortilication. m both sides ; 
so that we left our strongest ships m the harbour, to make a breach in 
the walls, in order to storm the castle. The rocks were very high, and 
so slippery that one could hardly stand without a staff and consequently 
not a place convenient to draw men up in any posture of defence. We 
endeavoured to get the fireship in, but could not ; for on the east part of 
the fort they had a cove or creek, where they had laid up a great part of 
their fleet, and had got a strong boom across the same ; so that we could 
not annoy them any otherwise than by throwing our bombs and coehorns 
very thick into the garrison, which we did for a considerable time and 
were in hopes after the first and second day’s siege, that we should have 
drove them out of that strong castle, but we soon found that the place 
was impregnable. For as we kept throwing our shells as fast as we 
could in regular time, cooling our chambers before we loaded again ; after 
we had beat over two or three houses in the castle, the shells fell on the 
rocks in the inside the castle, and their weight and force of falling would 

break them without so much as their blowing up As to storming 

the walls, they were so high that our scaling ladders would not near reach 
the top of them. 

“After the second day we landed all our iorces, taking the opportunity 

of the tide We got them all on shore, and marched up the country 

withoujt molestation ; only now and then the castle would let fly a shot 

or two, which did us small damage. We attempted to march the army 

down to their shipping, and to set them on fire ; but when we came 

within a mile of the place the land was all swampy, and so very muddy 
by the spring tides' flowing over that we could not proceed. On our 
retreat they galled us very much by firing from the castle, we being 
obliged to come near the castle walls to take our forces off again. Here 
the gallant Captain Gordon was slightly wounded 

We drew off our forces on the I8th (June) and went up to Bombay. 
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The causes of the failure were obvious. The batteries the English 
ships carried, though effective against Angria's floating castles of wood, 
were powerless against the rocky walls of Ghena. The Company's 
soldiers at this period were ill-paid, ill-disciplined and had little training. 
The men in command were mere clerks, and the trappings of military 
dress could not transform them into soldiers who could hold their own 
against the astute Angna. While the English Squadron attacked 
more than a hundred miles away from its base, the communications of 
the fort with land remained safe so that it continued to draw support 
from the mainland 

Nothing disheartened by this failure, the English now turned their 
attention nearer home. On the close of the monsoon another expedition 
was fitted out against Khanderi To hearten the men, Boone himself took 
the command in ‘the Addision'. The squadron consisting of ‘the Addision,’ 
‘the Dartmouth’, East Indiamen, ‘the Victoria’ frigate, the ‘Revenge’ and 
‘Defiance’ grabs, ‘the Fame’ galley, ‘the Hunter’ ketch, two Bombay 
ketches and fifty gallivals sailed on 2ad November, 1718 and appeared off 
Khanderi on the next day. Khanderi was particularly prized by the 
Bombay Factory as it commanded Bombay harbour as well as the 
Nagothana river which sheltered Angna’s fleet. Boone was determined 
on the conquest of the place and by hvs orders ‘the Mornce’ and ‘the 
Stanhope’ joined him a week later. He also expected much from the 
assistance and local knowledge of a renegade Portuguese, Manuel de 
Castro, who had been bribed to desert Angria’s service. As soon as the 
fleet arrived near Khanderi it opened fire against the island ; on account 
of distance however the shots fell short of the walls ; thq sea round 
Khanderi being full of rocky shoals, the shipis could not venture near. 
It was therefore decided to land two parties under cover of fire, one at the 
mam gate and one at the astern, and carry the works by assault. The 
attack miscarried owing to the cowardice and want of discipline of the 
men and the well-directed fire from the castle. Manuel de Castro who 
had been commanded to he off the harbour and prevent succour reaching 
the besieged, failed to intercept Angna’s vessels which slipped in under 
cover of night, carrying provisions and ammunitions to the garrison 

Two days later a second attempt at landing was made and was again 
ftustrated. A small party which had succeeded m reaching the gate was 
driven back to the water and many were drowned by the surf breaking 
against the rocky shore. After a fruitless bombardment against the 
island and Kolaba the squadron hastily withdrew to Bombay (24 Nov , 
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1718 ) to dd[nid it against Angria s fleet which had been called north from 
Vijaydurg. Angria then for a time lulled the Bombay authorities with 
talks of peace, but when the danger blew away he withdrew bis ofier. 

The English Governor was determined to destroy Gheria which he 
regarded as the nest of the pirate Angria, and despite his two failures, 
fitted another expedition against that place. It consisted of nine ships 
of the line and several Ashing boats for landing troops. On board were 
about 600 picked soldiers commanded by Walter Browne, one of the 
Bombay Factors. 

On 19th September (1719?) the fleet arrived in sight of Gheria. The 
shells from the London and the Phram, a floating battery, burst in vain 
against the sdid rocks of the Victory fort (Vijaydurg). The only 
alternative left to the besiegers was to destroy Angria's ships that had 
retired up the river ; for attacking the castle from the land the party was 
altogether inadequate. The fort on the landside was covered by the town 
which must first be occupied before the walls could be assaulted. The 
fleet divided, marched in the harbour skirting walls and opened Are. A 
number df Angria’s ships were destroyed, but this made little impression 
on the castle. Browne was no soldier, knew nothing of strategy, nor how 
to handle the men, and had no consistent plan of attack. The Arst attempt 
at landing having failed disastrously the men refused to embark on another 
fruitless trial. The squadron after making a demonstration against 
Deogarh, prepared to retire to Bombay when as ill-luck would have it, it 
fell in with pirates and was dispersed. Thus ended most ignominiously the 
second attempt on Vijaydurg. 

Angria's career was unchecked and he now threatened to march 
his men to Bombay. The two heavy defeats made the English forget 
for a time their jealousy of the Portuguese and seek their co-operation 
in craving their common enemy. The attitude of the Portuguese 
towafds the English was marked with the greatest unfriendliness born 
of the sense of rivalry in the Aeld of commerce. They had parted with 
Bombay with ill-grace, and strongly suspected the English of being in 
collusicm with Kanhoji for destroying their trade. In addition, they 
held in low estimate the military power of the English Company which, 
they suspected, would desert them in the midst of a conflict with Angria. 
The union bom ot such distrust was not calculated to achieve its end and 
was sure to be dissolved at the Arst adverse turn of events. The 
repeated losses Portuguese shipping had suffered, however persuaded 
the Goa anthorities to accept the overtures of the English, and a treaty 
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providiag for a joint attack on Kolaba vnis concluded on 20th August 1721. 
According to the treaty the Bombay Council was *' to furnish two 
thousand men and live ships and the Portuguese an equal number for 
an attack on Kolaba, the place to be occupied by the Portuguese while 
Gheria was to go to the English, none of the parties was to negotiate 
with the enemy without the consent of the other. The combined force 
was to assemble at Chaul and then march to Kolaba. ” • 

In consequence, there was feverish activity in Bombay, Bassein and 
Goa, and news of the hostile preparations soon reached Angria. He 
immediately made offers to compose his differences with the Portuguese ; 
threw provisions and ammunition in the fort of Kdoba and requested 
King Shahu to succour him. 

The arrival of a royal squadron in Bombay under Commander 
Mathews further added to the strength of the allies. On 29th November 
the expedition sailed from Bombay and joined the Portuguese force at 
Chaul. The English contingent consisted of over 2400 men amply 
provided with artiller^. The Portuguese assembled a still larger force 
which carried over 30 field guns. The combined army, 6000, assisted as 
it was by a powerful fleet, appeared invincible. 

The country between Chaul and Alibag, a span of ten miles, is covered 
with wood and is swampy near Kolaba. The crossing of the Kundalika and 
the march to Kolaba with the heavy guns delayed the army on the road for 
over a fortnight. The time gained was sufficient for Pilaji Jadhav and 
Bajirao to poor their horsemen through the Konkan passes, and when the 
allies appeared before Kolaba on 12th December, they found themselves 
in great danger of being outnumbered by Maratha cavalry. While the 
Portuguese commander was surveying the field accompanied by Methews, 
a Maratha horseman suddenly sprang upon the party from behind a bush 
and wounded Mathews with his lance. 

As the enemy’s strength was daily increasing it was necessary to 
deliver the attack without loss of time. Not estimating the number of the 
army that was opposing them, the allies divided their force; the 
Engli^ undertook to assault the fort, while the Portuguese were to hold 
at bay the enemy that was encamping outside, and to defend the camp and 
the rear against surprise. The superiority of the allies lay clearly in their 
artillery, and their neglect of this advantage rendered them helpless against 
M a ra t h a cavalry. While the little English party attacked the walls, 
Bajirao threw himself against the Portuguese column and sent it flying* 
The assaulting party under Col. Braithwaite met with a hail of shot and 
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stone and when the Portugruese force dispersed, its rear was threatened, and 
was obliged to fall back. “ All the field guns and a great deal of 
ammunition fell in the hands of the Marathas.” 

There were now bickerings among the allies ; the English laid the 
blame for the miserable episode on the Portuguese, charged them with 
cowardice and their commander m a fury rushed at the Portuguese 
captain and roughly handled turn. This insolent behaviour was not 
calculated to hold together the loosely knit alliance. Bajirao on behalf of 
Angria made overtures of peace which were honourable to both the parties 
and were readily accepted by the Portuguese on 9th January, 1722. 
The alliance that had been heralded with so much eclat broke up without 
achieving any of its object. 

The war with the English continued with pauses at intervals 
When pressed mother quarters Angria would hold forth the olive branch 
and express willlhgness to make peace on his own terms, buch an 
attempt was made in 1724 when Kanhoji wrote a friendly letter to the 
new Governor Phipps and requested him to depute an agent of credit 
to discuss' terms of peace The Governor turned down his request, 
charged him with piracy, asked him to renounce war and demanded a 
proof of his sincerity, by immediately setting at liberty English prisoners. 
This called forth Kanhoji's ire; he replied that “it little behoved 
merchants to say that his government was supported by violence, insults 
and piracies ; for the great Shivaji founded his kingdom by making war 
against four kings , and that he himself was but his humble disciple ; 
that he was ever willing to favour the merchants trading according to 
the laws of his country,” and offered to release the English prisoners if 
his men, imprisoned by the English, were set at liberty. The negotiations 
were carried on in a languid manner on both sides and so long as the 
Marathas remained powerful on land the English wisely avoided hostilities 
with them. 

What was the kind of vessel Angria developed and used for fighting 
his enemies ? There were various types-the Pal, the Shibar, the Machwa, 
the Galbat or gallivat and the Ghurab. The chief war vessels were the 
ghurab (grab) and the galbat supporting the ghurab, and acting as its 
scout The galbats according to Low were large row boats built like 
grabs but smaller, not more than seventy tons. They had two masts, a 
strong mam mast and a slight miaaen mast, the main mast bearing a 
large triangular sail. Forty or fifty stout oars could send a galbat four 
miles an hour. Some large galbats had fixed decks, but most had spar 
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decks made of split bamboos. They carried six to eight three or four 
pounders. 

About the ghurab, Groce says that “Angria’s grabs are of two classes, 
two masters upto 150 tons (600 Khatidi^), and three masters upto 300 
tons. They are broad in proportion to the length and draw little water. 
They narrow from the middle forwards, where instead of bows, they have 
a prow which stands out like the prow of a Mediterranean galley. This 
prow is covered with a strong deck, level with the main deck and 
separated from it by a bulkhead. Two nine to twelve pounder canon are 
planted on the main deck under the forecastle, pointing forward through 
port holes cut in the bulkhead and firing over the prow. The canon on 
the broad sides are from six to nine pounders." Both were excellent 
.sailers in the light winds prevalent on the western coast. 

In its method of fighting Angria’s navy reproduced the guerrilla 
tactics which had proved so successful on land. The light Maratha boats 
sailed faster, and sailed round the clumsy merchantmen, and if pressed 
could find safety in the shallow creeks and river mouths along the coast 
where the European men-of-war could not pursue them. When the heavy 
enemy ship was becalmed in the sea and could not move, the small Maratha 
vessels propelled as they were moved by oars and not dependent on wind, 
found their opportunity. They prowled out of their hiding and reaching 
the stern of the enemy vessel, one by one they unloaded their prow-guns 
at a close range and sheared off to load their guns and return to the 
attack. Their strategy consisted in avoiding the fire from the broadsides 
of the enemy’s ships. After the enemy guns were silenced two or three 
of the grabs ran aboard their victim and attacked sword in hand. 

Kanhoji’s relations with the central authority were marked with the 
greatest cordiality after the treaty of 17 14. That treaty allowed him full 
independence in the management of his fief and assured him ample 
resources for the navy so long as he acknowledged the king of Satara as 
his liege-lord and paid him tribute Shahu respected the admiral who 
almost single-handed recreated the navy and when they two met at Jejuri 
in March 1718 the occasion was marked with great ceremony and pomp. 

The last few years of Kanhoji’s life were years of comparative peace. 
He had many sons of whom Sekhoji, Sambhaji, Manaji and Tulaji 
maintained their father's tradition of seamanship. He died on 
June 20, 1729. 

No portrait of Kanhoji is available. He is described as a dark man 
with piercing eyes and stern countenance, very severe in his commands 
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and exact in punishing. He ^ms libera! to bis officers and S(Men with 
whom he affected a sort of military frankness. A shrewd, practical man, 
he could drive a hard bargain in n^otiations as well as in war. He had 
a biting sense of humour which he was nut afraid to use against that 
mendicant., Biahmendia, who had hypnotised the Peshwa and even the 
Royalty. He is one of the great personalities of Maratha history. A 
bom leader of men, gifted with an iron will, crafty persevering, brave, he 
possessed just that combination of virtues and vices which is best adapted 
for an ambitious man to make his mark in troubled times. 

A note o$t authorities — Marathi papers yield little information 
regarding early maritime activities of the Marathas. So far Kanhoji 
Angna is concerned the only source I have been able to utilise are, 
Angrianchi Kaifiyat published by E^arasms, Cheulchi Bakhar and 
Chitnis Bakhar, and a few papers to be found in the Peshwa Dajtar 
Selections and Rajwade, volume III. 

As regards English papers a few appear in Forrest, volume II 
Home series. Col. Biduiph, Low, and Clement Downing are invaluable 
in reconstructing the various engagements between Angria and the 
foreign powers. 

Dr. Sen has also utilised Portuguese pa|>er5 in his chapter on Angria. 
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FRAGMENT OF A BHAO-BALLAD IN HINDI 

BY 

Dr. K. R. QANUNGO, M. A., Ph. D., Dacca 

On December 16, 1937, Sir Jadunath ^rkar took with him two 
pupils of his, myself, and another young scholar of distinction travelling 
incognito, in a trip from Delhi to Panipat. Having reached Panipat 
at about 12-30 P. M., we went to a Jain pnmary school, the headmaster 
of which happened to be a Maratha Brahmin, domiciled in that part of 
Upper India. The kind old Panditji gave us a guide, one of the teachers 
of his school, to accompany us to “ Kala Am ”, as the site of the third 
battle of Panipat is known in the neighbourhood. We started on foot 
from the outskirts of the town, and walking right across cultivated fields 
for about four miles reached “ Kala Am". But the Black Mango tree under 
which Sadashiv Rao Bhao is said to have been slain — no longer exists. 
The, Archaeological Department has raised a modest brick memorial on 
the spot where the historical mango tree once stood. Sir Jadunath bad 
visited the place once before, and as such he came a second time to see 
something else than “ Kala Am 

Sir Jadunath asked me, — a sort of interpreter between him and 
villagers, — to inquire of some cultivators working at a Persian wheel 
whether they knew of any baoli ( bavdi =a well ) near which the 
Marathas had a successful skirmish with a detachment of Durranis on 
November 22, 1760. § With these villagers I was quite in my own 
element, thanks to my long sojourn among the Jats. There was among 
these men an old peasant of about 70, a Brahmin by caste. He told me 
that he was acquainted with every inch of land for miles around, but he 
had never seen or heard of any baoli , here with the exception of one now 
within the boundary of the village of Rajah-kheri, about a mile and a 
half from that place. I now began pumping out the old man. He 
incidentally mentioned that the place, where the memorial now stands was 
formerly a village called Suwa-kheri, and that the jogt or begging 
ministrel still sang the ballad of Bhao. It was altogether an unexpected 
piece of information. I went to Sir Jadunath and asked him to return 

§ Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Kmptre, ii 302. 
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to Panipat and leave for Delhi, leaving me there with the villagers to 
explore the baolt and collect the Bhao- ballad. 

I left “ Kala Am ” with the old peasant and two or three others 
who undertook to show me the baoh of Kajah-kheri, and promised me 
night's lodging and food and also the song ot the jogt. But as wo sighted 
the village the old man seemed to have become suspicious of my object 
of visit. On the outskirt of the village he began talking about me to 
some villagers, and pointing to a certain direction, he told me that the 
btKth was near about, which 1 should see and that be would wait till 
I returned 1 went to the spot indicated by him but could see no well but 
huts of villagers and urchins playing in front of them. I returned dis- 
appointed where 1 expected to And my host ; but I found that he had 
given me a slip. 

Quite stranded in a strange place 1 assumed the severe mien of a 
government official, and going confidently inside the village I wanted the 
lambardar and chokidar of the village. But being unable to fmd out 
their houses 1 went direct to the village chopad or common-hall. 
Fortunately fof me I found the lambardar, a Jat of ninty summers, who 
was all courtesy to me. He asked one young man to take me to the 
baolt situated at the other end of the village. On enquiry I learnt that 
within the memory of the present generation the old baolt was transformed 
into its present state by building up staircases leading down to water. 

In the meanwhile the report of the appearance of a mysterious figure 
bad created a stir in the village. When 1 returned to the chopad 
(common hall) about 70 or 80 persons had already gathered there, and nacre 
were coming in. 1 told the lambardat that he should send for the blind 
old ]ogt to sing the ballad of Bhao, and accordingly a man on a bicycle 
was sent to fetch him. It was deaded that I should pass the night there 
and have my rott from the house of a banta. About an hour I spent 
with the Villagers trom whom I elicited much information about a 
historical tradition coming down from generation to generation. After 
an hour's suspense the man alone returned from Kisalu because the jogt 
had left the village in the moining abegging. Sorely disappointed I 
left the village for Panipat to catch train. About five miles I trudged on 
drawing my belt tight to the last hole. 

However, my information proved correct. Sir Jadunath had kindly 
procured for me the following lines of the Bhao-ballad, which had been 
taken down by a local gentleman of Panipat e^ctly as they were sung 
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before him by the blind old jagi of Risalu. The text has been faithfully 
transcribed without any corrections and amendations of my own. But I 
have given them in the Glossary of Words and Historical Notes a ppen ded 
to the English translation of this ballad. I have not attempted a bare 
literal translation which is desirable in the case of a historical docnment. 
I have tried to be literal where it has been possible without affecting the 
spirit of the ballad as a whole. It may be a little difficult for a purely 
town>bred Hindi scholar to detect the rustic corruption of many words 
in this ballad. As a rule accents in the village side are hard where they 
ought to be soft : this was peculiar to the medieval Marathi also. 1 
hope to discover some day some more Hindi ballads about the third 
battle of Panipat. I suspect we have already got some popular traditions 
about the Maratha activities during this period smuggled as accurate 
history in Bhao-sahibanchi-bakhar. 

1 %cft an f^TvlT ^ 1 

2 cRfr Jsr#r ^i\ II 

3 arr<? I 

4 ^ II 

? I 

6 #crr ^ 

7 g€ qR 

8 qNr srtiqjl tqR I 

9 tRff f f^qr g^q 

10 jm ^ qqjf 

11 cR5ni hto ^Rsrtt q^qm 

12 qrq M IR w qqq i 

13 fTR fq 3frq =qf i 

14 aiqivf ^ ^ qi^ ^raniq ^=q j^rqcf 

15 qqf^i arti: ^i^ I; ^ i 

16 ^ qq5T qRHR 

17 fJR ffR % qiTT 

18 ^inq anqqi qqqr? f qrtt 

19 gcKR ^ I 

20 =qJrT =qqRq[ qR II 
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21 gi»ifr *^jfn sRiw I ^ 

22 irsr % ^Twrrtf 

23 gifSr^ ^ 5P II 

24 ^Kr5P( 3T^tiR ^ 

25 fid ^ 3ir ^ 

26 JTRr^r % ar# gqrd || 

27 liTRT % ^r ?j*t ^ 5F;(t I 

28 f% ^ ?ijW 3Ti?Kr(t 

29 ^ ^ 1% 3n^ 

30 ft =3ng f 

31 f^?n f^^ii ^ ff-7^ !Tr% li 

32 air?^ I 

33 tp R RRT ^ % 5TrqT ?^R 1 

34 ?irfr ^ 

35 (?rT R*? ^ 'Ffl^ 

36 ^ ^ ^ srfer m ^ %pr 

37 J^fRT RI ^ 5I5IT5t 

38 5ir^ l^rlSIR 

39 f ^ ft JTRT I; =4t5|^ I 

40 fq ?TK ^ q^ =qr^ ^TTfAR 

41 RHF %cft q;ti ^qrs^ 

42 qre f%si f^qr q?iqr f^qj qfcq 'qR i 

43 f|f5iq qjfqq q;qRR ^ f^qi fTC I 

44 qj^ rRqrtr ^ ^ RT RISrt ^R I 

45 *qRt ^ qrRT?’ 

46 3fqi5i fhilf qid R^ qfd R®qR i 

47 ittr r 5 % Rim ^ airqr 

48 f^(t qjm 'RR^i m qRi f^qr 

49 aR mqRt Rqqqr 

50 aifR^^Tif qiq[qrrf q^ iiR iqrqr l 

51 Rt qqr flf^f^iR^ Rft %r aqqr 
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52 ai> ait % *1^ HR 

53 ^ 4tK R HIHT 

54 fJR % % cl^r ^rfr HTHT 

55 ^ ^ I 3R ^ *Tll 

56 qjjftqH^ ^ w || 

57 fzCf apT^ HR# Hqi I 

58 # WH HHI ^ Htf apH 

59 arfTOIg^ ^HT <T^R 

60 3I5HI Hrnr #ft <aTtt 

61 5r # Hw ^ 5ir^ 

52 arr> =HfeHr hr 

63 giH ^ HRT 5^q[H 

64 Rf#; arn #f ann 

65 ^ gfjR cfrcnH^ ?TRr HP^f UrTHW aiM 

66 # HTHr Hfl HR JT^T 

67 aft: ^ % joh; 5rrc HRj ^ wf r 

68 aR ^tHUTT f|?|RR flHT 91^%>ni 

69 fJ# ^ ^ ^ 

70 Hf# Hf't RiHT HfsrRTr a?%r 

71 Itr anT^ ?t HHT #Rr 

72 f^HT 

73 f^'t: ?r: l\^ HRR 

74 fpj ^ R|r HR 5# 

75 HTHT HiT HifHf HR% RH?fTH PH# 

76 It^ gqHT ^ ^RRI ^ft I^F? 

77 liH ijcTT ^fR ^ prfr 

78 5i|HRliHg#H3F!T 

79 pH Ht ^ PPT ^ ’Rl# 

SO # fil ^w# IhhT^ R# 

81 If hfh, q^r, nan hr aranr «r^ 

82 ai^HH HTlf^ t 
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83 »irj ^ 

84 

85 ?3^% ^ — 

86 5:5^ >i rm ^ II 

87 i^?ir 5frai^ *F5:^ 

88 5TR ^fr %i ^ *Rf 3r« % 

89 

90 ^ ^ in ?:% I 

91 ^1 sffTaflt 

92 ^ ^ ^ % 5rr(^ 31^ #j«r 

93 ^ 

94 JTT^ ^ ^ eR 

95 ^?R5f^H*Tnwr^% fTR 

96 ar^i?^^ ^ ^|r ^WR 

97 afliqTR;r^q?^aR^qJTeR 

98 ^ fi?T^ W^Rr "R ara:^ 

99 
100 

101 RTO^?R^f5K, ’RfPR^RTT R?RI^ 

102 ^ ^ 

103 ^ q^f3T, ^cT 5^Ffr II 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
There came Surajmal of fame, and joined Dhanka ; 

"Where axe gone the treasure, troops and the elephants ? ” 

Hearing this tears came to Kunwar Jhanka’s eyes: 

"The army scattered when Dattaji died, 

The same field did treasures engulf, and troops and elephants too.” 
On the twentynintd day his uncle's funeral bath did Sindhia perform; 
The dhoti of tasar he tied, and chewed the pan, 

A cheera gold-embroidered he wore auspicious. 

And Pandtts and Brahmins did he invite, and made pious gifta 
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A nsuy of earned he took, and his lips muttered Ram. 

Pea and paper he calls for. and writes a §arwana 

With fteetings of Ram-Ram to Nana, and of an affair calatnkioas ; 
“At thy behest did my uncle march on Hindustan 

And with tact, alertness and devotion did he serve thy cause. 

And the day the warriors of K&bul and QandAh&r, strong as elephants, 

Did the Narbuda cross, and a batde terrific burst 

The Hindus did sweat profuse with the sweat of death.” 

+ * + ♦ + 

Kill worldliness in thee, and remember thy Lord, 

The Creator as well as the Malili of this world that plays wanton. 

And makes one munch the gram of misery, and another enjoy the pan 
But alas ! this world the humble and the hazari alike, — 

Is but a fare of parched-grain in the jaws of Time. 

Apprehensive of foe at the door Jhankaji Smdhia did dispatch 
From Braj a harkara for the Dakkhan bound ; 

And day and night rode he, fearful of foe, 

(a horse) with armour and clinking bells and trappings of gold. 
Ram-Ram, said he to the Nana, and his woeful errmid broke; 

“Thy warriors proud, before whom immortals would tremble, — 

The land of Hind no more they tread ; 

Gone are they and gone beyond the bourne of life.” 

At this did Nana Rao moaned, and many a tear shed he. 

And the news spread to the lady’s bower, resonant with music aweet — 
“My love! My lord! wailed the Dakkhan women for their mates 
disconsolate. 

Mind thee of thy Lord, thy Master Great! 

In Poona a Darbar did Nana Rao call ; 

The whole Dakkhan he did assemble there for counsel proper. 

And said he, “Down went in Hind our sinewy warriors brave 

“The day they crossed the Narbuda and all around havoc spread". 
They heard, but Nana did receive no response brave: 

“Bring hither Bbao Rao on whom I chiefly count” he did shout 
And from the court of Nana did the chobdar hie. 
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“Come. Noble prince”, the chobdar cried "the Peshwa pleaseth to 
remember thee." 

To Nana the Prince said "Rant-Rant", and made a reverence due; 

By his side did the Peshwa make him sit in affection deep ; 

And said he — “Kunwar Jhanka could not plant his foot firm in Hind; 

"Get thee ready for Hind, and take no women cumbersome. 

“ Slay Ahmad Shah, and loot Qand4hiir, 

"Equip thy forces, and with tact and steadiness turn the tide of war." 
The Bhao left the Court and to his mother came ; 

By her side she made him sit in affection deep i 
'* Ah ! my son ! a dupe thou hast made thyself by hieing for Hind. 

" How durst thou take the betel against Shah Ahmad, King of Kings ? 

Ah ! those who had gone to Hind did never see their homes again. 

Silly boy ; bravely did he strike Jhankaji down on the field. 

And no search could Datta and Sahba’s bodies yield. 

Bide here with me and rule the realm, for much is my fondness for thee. 
The valiant doth bleed for victory on the field of battle. 

But song's they would sing in praise of the Rao. 

Much comfort indeed await thee at Panipat, the abode of Qalandars poor ! 

"Away ! Ah, fond mother ! wouldst thou thus frighten me ? 

Who shall face the nine lakh Dakhini lances of mine ? 

Sword in hand will I press on Ahmad Shah and strip him to the skin ; 

And my paga-cavaliers shall not stop till their horses drink the waters 
of the Attock. 

“ I will bring captive to the South the high-born dames of Kabul ; 

I will put hand-mills before them, and they shall grind corn ' 

Their mouths shall smack of meat no longer, and they shall chew the pan. 
If such a fame (sdildS ) I live to achieve, the Deccan shall see me back 
again." 

“■ Listen. Bhao, my darling ” the mother rejoins, 

"Be not wilful, grant this my sole request. 

Goest thou to Hindustan ? Ah, my heart trembles ! 

Days shall I count as nights when thou art out of sight ; 

§ Sdkit — Lit. an era ; some heroic achievement of undying fame. In Rajputana, 
dkjauhar rite was called saka. In its metaphorical scare S. sak was used in medieval 
Bengali also. 
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Dark will my palace be my darling without, 

Dark as the heavens when clouds hide the moon. 

I shall send Galib Singh ; with him every detail thou must settle ; 

And here in my palace shall thou enjoy the Raj, and my Malwa will be 
thine. 

I* «v % 1 

Then before Bhao stood his consort with folded hands, 

And full of wisdom did she urge him thus : 

“Pray thee, do not disobey what mother speaks. 

Yester night I dreamt a dream from which I woke and slept no more ; 
Methought two armies halting near Poona for combat — 

They fought, and both did wholly perish ; 

And then veiled women rushed to fight, and so too I ! 

And a Pathani did I pierce and on my lance I bore. 

I will go with thee, if thou wouldst permit and joy and happiness shall be 
mine ; 

» 

They are but begams of Kabul, and I the Deccan Queen ! 

Crooked dagger, straight sword and the long lance shall I weild 
And before me their Arab chargers shall quake ; 

And death and destruction I shall carry to the ranks of Shah Ahmad.” 

t 1 * * * 

And he (Nana) did order Bhao : “Take with thee to war. 

My squads of war-horse (many-hued and of mettle true). 

Brick-red and greenish grey, bay and black as tnung, or blu.shing crimson 
like karanja ripe ; 

And those of saffron colour, or sun-beam bright, 

Or, moon-white like water-lily at eve-tide dusk". 

Harnessed with dumchi and zer-band, and their pesh-band hanging loose. 
On their necks strings of jingling bells they wore. 

And carrying crack riders did they gallop eager for fray. 

And he ordered Bhao Rao : " Take thou from me my elephants royal 
“Bathed with the water of medicinal roots and rubbed clean and glossy ; 

“ Whose tusks are bound in stout rings, and who carry their shapely heads 
high”. 

With Vermillion and red earth {hirmiji) the elephants did they paint ; 

The howda on their backs sparkled with with many a gem. 


16 
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— Whose name signifies alike a woman handsome (?) and a beggar’s 
wallet [kaniha) 

And in his train followed damsels fair and warriors bold, brave captains 
of war and men of counsels sage. 

* > 

“Avaunt ' Thou fool of a Bhao ! what favour wilt thou show me ? 

"The sword alone doth concorn me, and my sword replies a taunt. 

“Against the land of Hind Shah Ahmad twangs his bow, and his army 

On the bank of the river lies encamped, and now a battle terrific we shall 
fight’’— 

Thus said Qutb Jang — (the Bhao) did seize him and Samand Khan, and 
none intervened. 

“Of thine Occean, Shah Ahmad”, the Bhao rejoined, 

“Unto whom dost thou bend thy course as rivers to the sea 

“The feeder streams have 1 quaffed off at a pull (and the Sea remains ). ! 

"How, then, can I release you now ? From gallows you must hang ! 

I + 

In the year of eleven hundred and seventyfour of the Era of Flight, and 
on the first day of Jamadi-us-sani, 

On Thursday night and the day of Juma (Friday), 

Panipat quaked under the heels of armies closing to combat 

And defeat befell the Maratha — the Durrani came victorious. 

Glossary of Words 

Line 1— "Dhaiika" appears to be a mistake for Jhanka Surajmal is 
l?ajah Surajmal Jat of Bharatpur, an ally of the Marathas. 

, Dhanka does not seem to be the name of any place. “Seti”, a 
corruption of "sainti", has been used here, as well as in line 12, 
— in the sense of English to and not from. 

Line 6— Sindhias were Sudras and hence the bath of purification on 
the 29th day. 

Line 13 — "Tan has been used for ‘‘t&t.” 

Line 16 — ^"Narbuda” is a mistake for “the Jamuna.” 

Line 18 — ^“ku" used for “ko.” 

Line 21— “Lank" „ „ “rank." • 
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Line 22— ^'Halkara” is not the name of a person but a corraption of 
“Harkaia" (messenger). 

Line 28 — ^“surmen’’ is a corruption of “sur.m&r" (also in line 35). 

Line 32 — ^"somru" „ „ “somrau” (also in line 18). 

Line 44 — “bir’^ i. i, “b4l4 (women)” 

Line 55 — ^"nigflhi" and “rab” are mistakes for “niwihi” and “Ran’ 
respectively. 

Line 65 — not translated as allusions are vague. 

Line 72 — “nimbeda” has been taken to be a corruption of “nibeda”. 

Line 84 — “kulanj” means a wicked horse that cuts behind in walking 
but it does not suit the context. It is probably a corruption 
of either “karanja”, a well-known sour fruit familiar in the 
countryside or of ‘'kalaunji'* {kola jeera). 

“kumait sanjaphi” oilers a similar difficulty. 

S“kumait” is a countryside corruption of “kumud”. 

' — “sanjaphi” means no colour but ‘ border or fringe of garments 
etc." So I propose the reading “Sflnjhk pai”. 

Line 85 — "gul-baz" should be read “gbor-baz” to yield any meaning at 
all that would agree with the context. 

Line 86 — the word “Jang” here and in the preceding line, has been used 
“in the sense of ‘‘jangi" (war-like), or “jangfra” (brave). 

Line 87 — ^"manhate' ” is either a mistake for “mahal-te" ’’ (from the 
mahal, ) or it is a word of Jat dialect, mannah (pronoun in the 
first person, singular number). 

Line 88 — “jari’’ should be read “jadi” (medicinal roots ); 

“rate'” is used in the sense of “rat4" (glossy). 

Line 90 — There is no such word as “hirabhji" ; it is evidently a mistake 
for “hirmiji” (well-known red earth with which cloth is dyed). 

Line 91 — “jada" is used m the sense of “jada-u" (studded with jewels). 

— “jhadte" is derived not from the root “jhadna" (to drop) ; 
because jewels cannot be believed to have been dropping from 
the howda of elephants. It seems to have been derived from 

S "Kumait” — is dark red colour acc. to of. ij g w aq 

tgni,~164 Sanjaphi. Abalak (h) these also are shades of colours. Editors’ note 
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the root "ihahama** (to blink eyes with pain by too nroch 
light) — which suits the context better- 

Line 93— “sur-me'” is a mistake for “sur-mlur" (very brave). 

Line 94 — No accepted meaning of the word “dhur" suits the text. Soft 
consonants when pronounced by villagers sound hard to 
townsmen; and villagers do actually sometimes pronounce them 
hard ; if so, “dhur” may be “dnr” (be off!). In this line “Devta” 
has not been used in its proper sense, meaning god or lord. 
Near about Delhi, words “Devta” and “Mahatma’’ are used in 
quite opposite sense ; e. g. “Devta” used with reference to a 
Jat (Jat-deota) carries a sense of half contempt and half pity — 
meaning strange or uncouth. 

In this line “takft” written as one word in the original transcript 
should be read "ta k&”. Kd means here what, ta is used 
in the sense of tu. 

Line 94 — “Sin” is the abbreviation of the Arabic word ihsan (favour). 

Line 95 — “ketin” should be brdcen into “ke tin’’. 

"tin” (musical notes) does not suit the context. The correct 
word is “tini” (taunt), which is derived from the Arabic word 
"ta’in” (slanderer). 

Line 96 — ^“kamin charhini” (to bend a bow) has not been translated 
literally. 

Line 97 — “parin’’ bears no meaning reconcilable with the context. The 
correct word must be “padio” (encampment, camp). 

Line 98— “kahiye'” should be “kahiya'’. 

The last three words as they are written yield no meaning or 
sense; these should be written as "dhari na e'k itki”. In the 
text “aw” is a mistake for “ek”. 

Line 99 — “khe'” should be “khi”; there being no such idiom as "jhatki 
kheini”. "jhatka kbana” means to receive a shock or pull. 

^Dut in this sense it does not apply to Bhao. If I remember 
aright “jhatka kha lena” is used by villagers to eat up quickly 
or at a quaff. It is also likely that the word “jhat” (quickly) 
has been expanded to "jhatka” for the sake of rhyming with 
"atka”. 

Line 100 — “kede” is a typical Jat equivalent of "kaise” (how). 

Line 101 — “chalattar” is evidently some word coined from "chal” 
(movement, shaking). 

Line 103 — “san” or era used here is Hijri. 
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Line 3 — Jhanka is the corruption of the name of Jankoji Sindhia, nephew 
of Dattaji Sindhia. Dattaji Sindhia fought with Ahmad Shah 
Durrani on January 9, 1760 and met with defeat and death. 
Jankoji Sindhia who renewed fight also received a bullet wound 
and was dragged out of the field by his followers. The 
Marathas could not recover the body of Dattaji. Mian Qutb 
Shah, referred to in line 98, cut off the head from the dead 
body and took it to the Abdali (Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
Empire ii 222-23). We learn from Bhao-sahihanchi-bakhar 
that Goswain Ummed Gir, the Naga general of Shuja-ud-daula 
who joined the Abdali against the Marathas — recovered from 
the Abdali by the threat of desertion and a cash payment of. 
two lakhs of rupees the severed head of Dattaji, and joining 
it with the trunk, performed the cremation of his body with 
sandal and hel wood. Such was the conception of duty and 
obligation of a Hindu to his brother-in-faith ! (p.58-86)i 

Line 16 — The river Narbuda is too evident a confusion for the Jamuna. 

The Durianis and the Ruhelas under the lead oi Najib 
Khan secretly crossed the river Jamuna at night preceding the day 
of the battle of Barari-ghat, referred to in lines 16, 28, 35, 43 
and 52. {Fall of the Mughal Empire, ii 222). 

Line 34 — Peshwa Balaji received the official letter from the North on 
the 15tb or 16th February, 1760. The darbar referred to was 
held not at Poona but at Patdur, 27 miles south-east of Jalna 
on 10th March, 1760. Sadashiv Rao Bhao was recalled by 
the Peshwa from Ausa after he had crushed the Nizam’s army 
at the battle of Udgir. {Ibid, p. 237). 

Line 40 — Sadashiv Rao Bhao was the son of Baji Rao I’s younger 
brother, Chimnaji Appa. His mother Rukhma Bai, and his 
wife Parvati Bai are the ladies referred to in the ballad. The 
ballad has not done justice to the mother of Bhao. 

Line 53 — ^“Sahba’ ’ is Sabiji Sindhia who fought but did not die at the 
battle of Barari-ghat. 

Line 56 — Qalandaiabad-Panipat ; 

Qalandar is a holy Muhammadan ascetic who abandons the 
world and wanders about with shaven bead and beard, 
independent of any brotherhood. Qalandars have many shrines 
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in the Punjab. Shah Chokha Qalandar is the patron saint of 
Meos, who hold that the Shah has given away married women 
to abductors. “The most famous Qalandar shrine is that of 
Abu Ali or Bu Ali Qalander who is buried at Panipat" (see 
Hose’s Glossary of Punjab tribes, iii. p. 257). It is perhaps for 
this reason that Panipat became known as Qalandarabad. 

Line 72 — Ghalib Singh is perhaps a fictitious person. 

Line 74 — the rani of Bhao referred to was Parvati Bai. She and 
Lakshmi Bai, wife of the Peshwa's son, Viswas Hao with a 
host of other women did in fact accompany their husbands. 
These two ladies managed to escape to the South through the 
exertions of Malhar Hao Holkar (Sardesai’s Marathi Riydsat, 
liart II, p, 204). 

Line 94-100 — These lines describe a scene at Kunjpura, a place about 
50 miles north of Panipat. Bhao arrived before Kunjpura in 
the evening of 16th October, 1760. Next morning Mian 
Qutb Shah and Abdus Samad Khan — Qutb Jang and Samand 
Khan of this ballad — attacked the Marathas. Abdus Samad 
Khan was shot dead, but Qutb Shah fled wounded into 
the city of Kunjpura. He along with Nejabat Khan, 
governor of Kunjpura, fell prisoners into the hands of the 
Marathas. Nejabat died of wounds but Qutb Shah met with 
a more cruel fate than gallows. When he was brought before 
Bhao, he is said to have reviled the Marathas (Saikar’s Fa// 
of the Mughal Empire ii p 269-71). 

Bhao-bakhar's narrative, though uot historical, wonderfully 
agrees with the ballad in saying that Qutb Shah and Saimand 
Khan Kattalbaz (Abus Samad Khan) were both captured by 
the troops of Gaikwad and brought prisoners to Bhao. We 
read in this bakhar the exchange of words between Bhao and 
Qutb Shah, who along with Saimand Khan were afterwards 
ordered to death (P. 122). Qutb Shah asked for water when he 
was being led to the block; but the Marathas, remembering 
wliat he had done with the dead body of Dattaji Sindhia, 
refused him water saying, “the scoundrel should be made to 
drink urine”, and they cut off his head, leaving the carcase as 
food for crows and vultures; Saimand Khan was also similarly 
beheaded {Ibid p. 123). 
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Lines 101-103 The third battle of Panipat was fought on January 
14, 1761. According to Bhao-bakhar the battle was fought on 
Wednesday, 8th day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Paus, 1682 SakaSambat, which is not correct (P. 143). 

Unfortunately, this ballad breaks at a point where the mam theme, 
the battle of Panipat, should begin. I heard from villagers of Rajah-kheri 
many more interesting things which their untutored memory still retain. 
It IS said that the Gadaria (goatherd) in Bhao’s camp was in league with 
the Pathan. The Pathan told the Gadaria to help him in winning the 
battle this time, and thereby save his credit with the Durrani. The wait 
of Kunjpura whom Bhao had refused lood during captivity uttered a 
curse upon the Marathas that they should similarly starve during this 
expedition, and hence the scarcity in the Maratha camp. During the 
critical stage of the battle of Panipat the Bhao was induced to come down 
from his elephant by that Gadaria. The traitor now began to wave a 
blue flag from the elephant signalling to the army that all was over as 
the blue flag indicated the death of the commander-in-chief, namely Bhao. 
Then a general rout began and the Gadaria fled with the connivance of 
the Pathan. The Bhao then made his last stand under the historic kala 
am or black mango tree and died fighting there. Here is perhaps a faint 
echo of^Malhar Rao Holkar’s alleged treachery and his friendship with 
Najibuddaula, a dharma-Putra of Holkar. The curious coincidence of 
the hints thrown out by this ballad with the narrative of events in the 
Bhao-bakhar regarding the Mian Qutb Shah affair at Kunjpura raises 
very strong suspicion that the Bhao-bhakar was compiled long after the 
battle of Panipat from popular traditions enshrined in ballads like one 
we have traced. 
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FIRST ANGLO-MYSORE WAR, i767-’69§. 

BY 

DR. NARENDRA KRISHNA SINHA, m.a., pH.D., Calcutta. 

Hyder All first came into collision with the British Government 
in 1767. He had consolidated his position in Mysore and had openly 
assumed royal authority. In the south, inter-state relations were in the 
hopeless tangle imaginable. The Marathas, the Nizam, Hyder Ali and 
the British were seen in varying combinations and everchanging 
alliances. The Nawab of Arcot was another complicating factor because 
unlike as in Bengal much power was left to him, ‘the British playing 
the secondary part in politics, the first in the field.’ \^ghp>pmnd .^li — th * 
Nanpib nf j» ud Hvder Ali were sworn enemie s. Hyder had giyen 

shelter to the son of Chand Sahib a!nd ijapliuz Khan, the disgruntled 
brother of the Nawab of Arcot. Taking their cue from Mahammad Ali, 
the British in Madras looked upon Hyder as a troublesome and dangerous 
neighbour. •»4le was ambitious, he had vast treasures, he was a good 
general and was inclined towards the French.<i^ But it is clear that he had 
no prejudice in favour of the French but he hoped that if the French 
made conquests in India, he would also be able to extend his dominion. 
The Madras Government was not altogether unconscious of the fact that 
Hyder was the best barrier to the Carnatic against the Marathas. It 
must further be admitted in favour of the Madras Government that Lord 
Clive from Bengal had advised a policy of enmity with Hyder. He wrote 
on the 17th October, 1766, JjJ'The chief strength of the Marathas is 
horse, the chief strength of Hyder Ali infantry, cannon and small arms. 
From the one we have nothing to apprehend but ravages, plundering and 

loss of revenues for a while, from the other extirpation whatever, 

power may be added to the Marathas by lessening that of Hyder Ali may 
be recovered by an alliance with the Suba of the Deccan who will soon 
begin to think coolly of his own interest. 

\ The sheet anchor of British foreign policy in the South was an 
lliance with the Nizam. On the 12th November, 1766, the Madras 

§ ( Based entirely on the records in the Imperial Record Department) 

1. Select Committee Proceedings-2lst Sept., 1767, 
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Government entered into a treaty with the Nizam, ‘of hooou^^vour, 
Idliance and friendship engaging in mutual assistance to esteem the 
enemies of one, the enemies of both'. One of the articles stipulated for 
the Nizaiu; llie’tfBlStSh'ce"'of*^ffrtish tioopsy The Madras Government 
thought that the Suba wanted to attack Hyder Ali in conjunction with 
the Marathas and with the assistance of the British. But the Nizam 
showed very little confidence in bis new allies. The w ar with Hyd er 
was no t prosecuted by hi m with vigour and when he reached the bor ers 
ot Mysor e, he he gan to negotiate with Hyd er. The Madras Government 
was alarmed, as it was not in a position to cope with an alliance of the 
Ni/am and the ruler ol Mysore. The whole weight oi Hyder's resentment 
would fall on the British as they bad unprovoked joined the Nizam against 
him. The British in Madras naturally tried to secure the most important 
passes leading into the Carnatic:«4Near Bangalore the Nizam had an 
interview with Hydet. He settled with Hyder for twenty lakhs of rupees 
and two lakhs for Durbar charges and dismissed the British troops 
remaining with bim^^ 

Hyder negotiated an alliance with Nizam through Maphuz Khan . 
There was always the possib ility of this dual alliance against the British 
becoming a triple alliance with the Marathas joining Nizam and Hydej r. 
Faced with the prospect of Carnatic being invaded at any time, the best 
plan was to strike before the allies could gather stiength and make a da sh 
a t Hydera bad. The Madras Government talked in the heroic strain that 
they would root out Hyder Alt and establish the ancient family of the 
Hindu Kaja of Mysore. ^ There was a talk of an a lliance with the 
Marathas ; the Maratha Vakil at Arcot ‘made proposals of an alliance to 
the Nawab and amongst them the entire extiipation of Nizam Ally and 
the whole family of Nizam-ul-mulk from the Subaship of the Deccan and 
that one of King Shaw Allam’s sons should be appointed in their 
room’V^ T he Madras Government treated this outline of nohr y with 
silence as it would be extending their views rather too far and might mea n 
playing into the hands of the Mara thas. The general of the Madras 
Presideitcy was f^lnnel Smith . He secured the pass of Tkinadivad dy 
and encamped near Maloa ddv. But fivd2 lr had entered the valley of 
Baharramarkel to the South of Kistnaeerrv. and marrhnd npn n 
Covrep atam. It was a mud fort of indifferent construction. Colonel 
Smith decided to take post near Trinom^lee intending to march to its 
relief. On the 28th the garrison at Covre[iatain surre ndered. Hyder’s 
position was so strong both before and after the siege that he could not be 

2. Select Committee Proceedings, 3rd Oct., 1767. 
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attacked without great risk. The river Punna full of water was in tb«^r 
front and a ridge of mountains in their rear. Smith proceeded td> 
Changatna. Hyder’s horse continually alarming the ou^liards and OlBglhg 
"rockets into the camp. When the British army w as on its march , while 
passing a small river one afte rnoon, it tound rivder'.s troops posted on t he 
'right Hank on tne other sid e of the ri ver. Near the river there were 
bushes, beyond these three steep hills. These hills were covered by Hyder 
All with horse, with his Sepoys behind, the bushes being occupied by the 
troops of the Nizam commanded by Riiccunud-Doulah. The battalions 
of Cook and Cockly attacked the hills and diove the troops of Hyder. 
Hyder had made a mistake m not securing these with infantry. At the 
head of his choicest troops he now attacked the hills but was repulsed, his 
brother-in-law being killed and he himself receiving a wound or a 
contusion in his leg. Ruccun’s troojis were next dislodged from the 
bushes and driven across the river. It was six or seven at night and 
there could not be any pursuit. The British army next morning continued 
ts march, Hyder’s troops hovering at a distance, plundering the baggages. 
The British army reached Tnnomalee “a marcli of Z7 hours without the 
least refreshment foi man or beasts who were never unloaded.”’. 

The battle o LXhangainas was a very indecis i ve fight. The British 
Commander-in-i.,niet was constrained to admit— ^ The enemy’s horse got 
into the Carnatic by various passes before me. I found large bodies of 
tliem near Tnnomalee". One curious feature of the events of these days 
was the desertion of Lt. Hitchcock “ an example considering all 
circumstances unexampled”*. 

As Smith was marching towards Tnnomalee, Hyder’s horse numbering 
10,000 were found on the right. The advanced Biitish corps wheeled 
round and marched upon the troops of Mysore and compelled them to fall 
back and rejoin the mam army An attack on the mam army was planned 
but was abandoned as m the space between the two armies there were 
only swamps and bushes. The confederates also showed no inclination 
to fight. Colonel los enh Smith marr.hRd back to K atatcharkijl The 
condition of the army from the point of view of supplies was most pitiable. 
The British Commander-in-Chief wrote, “ We have neither gram nor rice 
and you will be convinced we can draw nothing from the country, ravaged 
by 40,000 of the enemy's horse”. Hyder A h anrt the Niram ' i i irrnr d r d in 
obstructing convovs and spreading terror throughout the country . 

3 Sdect Committee Proceedings ( 13tfa Oct , 1767 ) 

4 lbtd~Copy of a letter from Colonel Joseph Smith to the Secret Dept at fort 
St. George, 
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in new of the military position, a change o f the plan <rf operatic 
‘was considered by Bengal Government as absolutely necessary. If the 
confederates could manage well they would protract the war and rum the 
Company's revenues, and investments. The expe n ses of the a rmy in the 
field exceeded five lakhs a month, very much beyond the capacity of the 
Madras Government, even assisted by Bengal. Colonel Smith was unable 
to bring his opponents to a decisive action and they maintained a great 
superiority in cavalry and continued to harass and distress the camp. In 
these circumstances, it was thought that the best ooh cv was an immediate 
attack on Hyderabad Such a div ersion woul d compel the to 

separate from Hyder All, but the Madras_Governmeat wanted first to giyp 
^lonel Smith a chance to bring the confederates to a decisive eogagement' 
The military stalemate made the Madras Government think of resuming 
the project. It was arranged that a similar diversion on the Malabar coast 
yrould be made by Bombay.* 

The main army under Colonel Joseph Smith found the cr>nfw] prgtpii; 
posted so strongly, that they could not be attac ked. Constant heavy rams 
made the soldiers of the British army sick. The field officers therefore 
thought it expedient to go iqto ciuarters at Arcot or Vel lore but the 
Madras Governmept feared that such a step would result in the entire 
destruction of all the open towns and villages in the Arcot country and 
■ome important forts very necessary for communications might easily 
British military prestige would in that case receive a serious bl ow. 
Positive orders were therefore given to keep the field and if the situation 
continued to be unfavourable to choose some convenient place near 
Chinaport or Trinomalee until reinforced. The aim should be to figh t or 
to compel the conlpHffratpg tn iho r arnai-./. About this time* the 
stren_gth of the confederate army was as follows — 

Hyder's army — 30,000 artillery 47 pieces manned by 180 Europeans. 

Cuba’s army — 50,000 „ 50 pieces of cannon’. 

The Polygars m the Carnatic were plundering the villagers. The 
Nawab ojf Arcot was unable to make the payments he had promised. The 
shipments of the Bengal Government alone enabled Madras to continue. 
But from the military point of \ lew it seemed rather unusual that the 
confederates with their numerous army could secure themselves against 
any possible attack. A diversion to Hyderabad became even more 

5 Camp at Kalatchavakel. 16tb Sept — Copy of a letter from Colonel Joseph 
Smith 

6 Select Committee Proceedinge-20th Oct. 1767, p. 305-307 

7. /i«f— 24th Oc^. 1767 
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necessary than before. How difScnit the situation was can be inferred 


taken in the country house in the Company's garden. Happily for them, 
a small vessel, that by accident was opposite the garden, furnished them 
with the means of escaping’.* The detac hment concictmir nf tVirpg 
four thousand horsemen carried oft some inhabitants and plundered ^me 
viljggesl The tension was at thi s "stage relieved bv a Vletorv*whic h 
Colonel Smith galllid over the confederates. The battle of T nnoma lee 
was 'fUuyUl tl U LUe".^jtn septemoer. 17 677 Colonel Smith reported that 
Hyder attempted to turn a warm corner upon the British left. But it was 
not possible for Smith to come upon the confederate army as there was 
a morass in front. The British army then attempted to turn the left of 
Hyder around some hills. A general action followed. The confederates 
returned a smart fire but it ended in their defeat. The British loss was 
small as they had advanced very rapidly. They bivouaked in the battle- 
field all night and began the pursuit in the morning. In this action 
Colonel Smith seized nine guns and then succeeded in getting possession 
of 50 pieces of cannon which they could not carry off in their precipitate 
retreat Colonel Smith regietted, ‘2000 good horses would have put us 
in possession of both the enemies’ armies’.’ 

confedera l es nuarrelled a nd then separated . The Bengal 
Government, always bolder than Madras now advised the Madras Council 
that this blow should be followed up against the Suba and concessions 
must not be made too early. “Something similar to the Government 
established in these provinces might we think be set up to advantage on 
the coast without extending the Company’s influence quite far or reducing 
that of the Suba so much the expedition to Hyderabad 

may still be pushed with vigour . If it should be necessary 


Irom the fact that a party of Hyder’s horsemen ae far as 

Thom e. ‘The Governor, Mahammad Ali Kliau and his son, togetSe^r 
with Colonel Call and almost all the council very narrowly escaped being 


8. Vesttges of old Madras II, p. 596. The news of this raid was magniGed 
into a story of the capture of the town of Madras. The price of the Company’s 
stock fell from 275 to 222. 

— Select Committee Proceedings— 27th Oct. 1767 p. 327 

9. Select Committee Proceedings— 27th Oct. 1767 p. 330, Acc. to De La Tour 
Hyder withdrew his army into the camp without leaving the English any mark of 
victory, except one of the iron three pounders they themselves had lost before. The 
English made no prisoners except a Portuguese officer. The number of killed is the 
army did not exceed 400, pp. 316-317. 
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10 Select Committee Proceedings — 27th Oct 1767 p 332-334 
• Ibtd —17th Oct, 1767 p, 396 

11 Ibid —20th Dec 1767 p 458 

12 ibtd — p 462 
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C^nMimet^ which has been described as the kev to thu Tht> 

Nizam n ow detached himself from H ydex and e vnrwftH lumBalf Jadm^c* 
l^_A^recQnciliat ioti. He remained encamped opposite Dalmacherry pass, 
waiting to see what Hyder alone could do. Want of provisions hampered 
the progress of the British army at every step. Colonel Wood had to 
give up his pursuit. As the last resource, the Nawab of Arcot was 
requested to proceed to the camp and take charge so that his authority 
over the amildars might ensure plenty in the bazar. The British plan 
of campaign was to send Wood to take the offensive against Hyder Ah 
and if he remained at Tingaracottah to endeavour to in\est him theie or 
if he retired one party has to march m pursuit of him while the other 
was employed in having such places as might be necessary for depositing 
piovisions and stores and for securing communications with the Mysore 
country". Hydei retired to Bangalore with the greatest part ol 
his force.” 

Nizam Ah was effectually detached fiom Hyder, their 
friendship had been fiom the begmning v ery^ jinreal and _ it_ could not 
stancTThe strain of defeats. Moreover, the Nizam saw with dismay 
Coinmamet, so important strategically, jpassing into the hands of the Bripsh 
detachment commanded by Captain Hart. He also heard that an army was 
getting ready fot the reduction of Hyderabad. Tins very threat was 
sufiicieat to unnerve Nizam Ali. Biiccun-ud-Dowiah and Baja Ramchandra 
were sent by the Nizam to negotiate with the British, It is character istic 
of the tortuous nature of the diplomacy of the Nizam's Durbar that a 
messenger was at the same time drapatched to Hyder Ah to reassure him 
that the negotiations would be spun out till the Suba got the assistance of 
1^000 more horse”. Iqstead of being the dupe of the Ni/am for the 
second time the British now kept themselves in leadiness to tiiardi 
through the Damalcherry pass There was not mucH difficulty m making 
the Nizam agree as Ruccun-ud-Dow!ah was sensible of the British power 
to remove his master. Moreover Colonel Peach had already made lumsell 
master of Warangle and was encamped five /fos from thence on the road 
of Hyderabad. A treaty was concluded between the Madras Government 
and the Nizam on the 2nd March, 1768. The 9th article of the Treaty runs 
as follows : “Asaf Jah recognises Hyder Naik as a rebel and a usurper 
and as such divests him of and revokes from him all Sanadas, Power 
and distinctions conferred by him or any other Suba of the Deccan'*,’’ 

13 Ibtd, — 10th Feb. 16tb Feb , 2Dd March 
and 10th March, 1768, 

14. 18th March, 1768 p 145, 146, 

13 /6id.— 27th April, 1768 p. 217 
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The English army in two divisions was engaged in driving a at 
g arrisons of Hyder Ali fmui- diferent strong riac es. CohMiet Wood took 
Tingaracottah and Darampury and marched against Salem and Ahtour. 
Colonel Smith took possession of Covrepatam and then went to Kisnagany. 
The Government of Bombay consented to assist in the operations against 
Hyder Ali by sending a force for the reduction of the possessions on the 
Malabar Coast. They sent an army of about 400 Europeans and 
800 sepoys under the command of Major Gavin by land and Mr. Watson 
by sea and they possessed themselves of Mangalore and the largest section 
of Hyder All’s fleet. Thereupon Tipu advanced to Mangalore with 
1000 horse and 3000 foot. Major Gavin went out to meet him and a 
skirmish took place. His next plan was to march upon Bidnore. 
As soon as the Madras Government heard of the descent on the Malabar 
coast, they settled their plan of campaign. It was expected that Hydei 
would direct his attention towards the protection of his territory on the 
Malabar coast. Colonel Wood w^ told that after the reduction of Salem 
* hnd Ahtour he sTiouid end^vour to take possession of the pass o f 
dra/zalhetty w&ich commands the entrance from Coimbatore '^d th e 
S outhern countries. I f ^is plan could succeed, Coimbatore, Dindigul 
and other countries South of Cavery would be easily reduced and sni^ lies 
t o Hyder Ali from the South woul d be cut oil, t he next step wo5d be 
t o lay siege either to Bangalore or to Seriugapata m.’*. 

1 i^u CHyder was equal to the occasion . A Mysore army commanded 
of Tipu got possession of the Mangalore bazar on the 2nd May but was 
repulsed from the fort. On the yth May the British army near Mangalore 
heard that Tipu was joined by the reinforcement of 4000 foot and 
2000 horse with a tram of heavy artillery and that Hyder Ah himself had 
come down to join them. In consequence, the British detachmen ts 
embarked on the night of the 11th May an d_ went to Tellicho ry. The 
ret reat itself was so panicky and precipitate that they left all their sict 
in the hospital, all the heldpieces and practically everything except 
250/300 muskets. The sick in the hospital included 80 of the European 
infantry and 170/80 of the Bombay sepoys and they fell into the hands 
of Hyder Ah who thus succeeded in completely crushing the rebellion 
on the Malabar coast and driving the English into the sea.'^ 

In the meantime Colonel Wood took possession of one fortified place 
after another-Namull on the 25th May; Earod, a strong fort on the South 

16. Ibid —27th April. 1768 p. 208 
17 Iftid.— 20th July. 1768 p. 291-9J. 
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side of the Cavery on the Sth June, Venkatagherry on the 16th and 
Satyamangalam very soon aftei. \ yood now marched towards the 
Guzelhetty pass. Colonel Campbell next secured Mulivakel and marched 
towards Colar which he took on the 20th June and then marched against 
Hussar, a stiong fort 25 ini'es south-east oi Bangalore which surrendered 
on the 11th July. Piepa rations were made for the siege of BaniBllore. 
Meanwhile Colonel Wood having got possession of Guzelhetty marched 
to Coimbatore which surrendered without much opposition Nextr -he 
secured Dindigul on the 4th August, thus completing the subjugation 
of the Southern countries.** He was now_to_join Colonel Smith aiuLoi 
the two armies one would carry on the siege of Bangalore and the other 
would liratch Hyder. Hyder, however, had in the meantime with tlie 
^^afest part of his force arrived near Bangalore which prevented the 
British Commander from making an attempt till the army was supplied 
with the necessary guns and stores.’* 

Mnrari Ra n. as_an_ally of the British, was m their tamp. On the 
night of the 23rd August, Hyder with bOOO horse and one battalion of 
Sepoys made an attempt on Murari Kao’s camp which was half a mile 
on the right of the British encampment. He broke through the 
entrenchments with elephants and entered it but the Maratba Chieftain 
forbade his people to mount, got Hyder’s horse entangled in tent and 
obliged his men to retire leaving 300 killed and wounded and several 
elephants.*® 

Colonel Wood's detachment join ed _the 31 am arpiy gn the. 6 th 
October. Hyder could have cut off the detachment at Budjcota but for 
‘’the vigilance of Smith After the junc tion t he whole army nurched. to 
brpg Jjvde y tn an pngggpmBnt Jjut he retreated t oo fast for them He 
went towards Gpramcondah, a detachment being sent after him and the 
remainder marched to cut off, if possible, his return to Bangaloie. Most 
probably Hyder’s principal design in this manctuvre was to recruit his 
army and overawe his vassals who had been emboldened by his ill success* 
B^sh army gatharsd at jColar, ready to com menc e the siege of 
^ngalore but Smith an d the held deputies were of opinion that 'So long 
as Hyder remained in the held with so numerous an army, the attack 
on Bangalore would be too arduous an attempt and that he must be hrst 
defeated before it could be undertaken with a prospect of success.*' 

18 Select Committee Proceedings — 10th August 1768 p 428 

19 Ibtd — 3l8t Aug 1768 p, 485, 

20 Ibtd — p. 563-64 

21. Ibtd —13th Dec 1768 p 662 
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An ex cellent optiortunity of condu^ng the war was now nussed by 
kbe Madras Government owing to excesuve greed. Hvd er mad e offgs 
ioT^ accomitiodatron to Colonel Smith when being pursued towards 
Gurramkonda. The terms which he offered weie quite reasonable but 
the Madras Government demanded a reimbursement of all their expenses* 
calculated on an extravagant scale and wanted that a barrier should be 
sat to the Carnatic consisting of some forts and they further wanted 
territorial cession worth six lakhs of annual revenue to defray the cost 
of garrisoning them. Fallen though his fortunes were, Hyder Ah could 
not accept such terms. The Madras Government took a very shortsighted 
view of this matter. They only thought that they weie going to restore 
territory worth 30 lakhs of rupees annually and Hyder was called upon 
to cede territory worth 6 lakhs of annual revenue. M alleso n comments — 
^'Rarely have rapacity and extortion met with a prompter punishment. 
Driven to hay, the wild rand untutored genius asserted itself. From the 
recovery of Muluwal began to series of successes ending in the trramph 
of Hyder Ah.”** 

Finding himself only pursued by a detachment of the army Hyder 
returned to Muluwa l which he succeeded in taking by surprise through 
either the negfe^ or the treachery of the gairison consisting of the 
Nabab's troops. Colonel Wood who commanded the separate detachment 
marched to its relief but he was too late. He attempted to take it by 
escalade but was unsuccessful. The next day the 4th October, a 
battle took place. The British army sustained a loss of 1 captain, 
2 ensigns 17 noncommissioned ranks, 28 Sepoys were killed and 125 
wounded ** It is said that Hvder had lost about one thousand men. Bui 
more such battles as that of Muluwal would place him in a position to 
dictate terms. In fact only the presence of mind of Captain Brooke who 
had with the companies left to guard the baggage made it appear by 
shouting the name of Smith the British Commander-in Chief, that he had 
come to assist the army and thus had thrown the enemy into confusion 
and enabled Wood to draw his men together. 

At this stage the Madras Government recalled Colonel Smith and 
Muhammed Ah also had to return. Colonel Wood left in sole command 
was responsible for incredible bungling. Under his command the 
operations of the army consisted iii little else but marching and counter- 
marching and there was no possibility of bringing Hyder to an action. 

22 Mathson— 7'A« Decisive Battles of India, p 221 * 

23. Select Committee Proceedmgs — t3tb Dec 176S, p, 663 
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He detached a considerable force towards the South and forcing the 
of Gazelhatty through the treachery of the Nabab’s troops, took posses^ 
of Coimbatore and some other places. Hyder himself with the greaf 
part of his force entered the valley near Covrepatam. But with 
entering the Carnatic as the Madias Government expected, he marched 
south, advanced with great rapidity and soon reposssessed himself of evf 
place that had been taken before by the British. Such an easy reconque 
can be explained by the fact that 'these places had been put under t’ 
management of the Nabab and every place was left practically withoi 
provisions and the troops bad not received any part of their salary so Ion 
in arrears. Every foit Jhereft^ yielded on the Jiiat summons. Hydr 
now sent parties of his horse tq_plunder the Tnchinojxily country and tt 
Carnatic. "The British army could not attempt to recover these loi 
places because it now became n e cess ary to remove the stores from Cola 
to Vellore, a distance of about one hundred miles.** 

The resources of the British in Madras had by now dwindled so 
much that it was impossible to maintain an army in the field and the 
state of things was so bad that the British felt almost compelled to make 
the first overtures inspite of the d^radation of it. If Ilyder Ah was 
' really apprehensive of the Marathas, it was hoped he would readily agree 
to a cessation of hostilities in order to make room for negotiations.** 

The Madras Government proposed a truce for forty days and wanted 
that during the negotiations Hyder’s army would be at Ahtour and the 
British at Jagadurgun. Hyder, however, proposed that bis army should 
be at Wandiwash, the British at Conjeverum and hostilities would cease 
for 7 days. But that would place him in the heart of the country whence 
with his swift cavalry he could be near Arcot or Cuddalore bdfore the British. 
The truce negotiations failing , the armies were constantly in motion, 
without the Brihsir lieiiig able to approach nearer than a day’s march aa4 
Hyder moving from place to place.*' Colonel Smith who bad oeeo 
re-appointed the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, approached 
within a distance of 12-13 miles of Hyder. Hyder threw some 
breastworks with a view to outwit him and suddenly marched northward, 
with 8,000 foot and 12,000 horse by a road that lay to the east of the 
British army. Colonel Smith heard of it 8 hours after and began to 

24 Select Committee Proceeding!, — 1st March, 1769, p, 101 

23. IM.—p. 106 
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I follow. Hyder suddenly turned westward, went to Wandiwash and sent 
pbe a hurcurrah desiring to negotiate but finding the Biitisb coming close 
W~iicc6.nd^« he returned to the south, made a show of attacking Cuddalore, 
Gurraml most of his sepoys with guns and baggage to the Ahtour pass and 
the Mai^aa ^bed by the British army. His celeiity ol movement enabled him 
calculateu wn jq jhc bounds of Madras on the 29th Maich, 1769. He sent 
set to etie, the same evening to the President and one to Du Pre and expressed 
terntOL pleasure of seeing the latter as soon as possible, assuring that he 
of sur>iay return again to the Governor in 2 games". There could not now 
not ac any question of standing on punctillio. There w,is “but provision for 
view ( days in the black town when the peace was concluded”,'’* though the 
terntit might undoubtedly have held out till the arrival of Colonel Smith, 
to cet Treaty was concluded on the 4th April, 1769, The Ireaty provided 
iVRatr it mutuat restitinldB “oT conquests except the lort of Karur and its 
D'^*'i 3 tncls, which would be held by Hyder, but tins had been formerly cut 
racin’ from the dominions of the Mysorean. It also provided that in case 
of jt either ot the two parties being attacked they would mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out. Some difhculty was caused in the wording 
of the Treaty as neithei the Nawab ot Arcot noi llyder All would give 
to the olhei his propel titles. The difficulty was obviated by the Nawab 
agreeing to give to the Biitish power to settle for the Carnatic Payenghat 
in general terms. Bombay was included within the terras of the 
Treaty and in lieu of the ships of Hyder taken on that coast the Madras 
Government surrendered the stores at Colar. Hyder gave up his demand 
of two lakhs of pagodas.” 

The Anglo-Mysore war of 1767-69 is interesting as it was the first 
war which the British Government finished by asking peace of the 
I Indian power. Hyder is said to have ordered a cairicature to be 
1 representing the Governor and his Council kneeling before him. Hyder 

! wis shown holding Du Pre by the nose, depicted as an elepliant’s trunk 
pouring guineas and fiagodas. Colonel Smith was in ibis picture, holding 
the treaty in his hand bieaking his sword in two. 

27 Earl} in 1769, Hyder offered to come lo terms, but Bouicbier vacillated 
and while affecting to treat, directed Smith to threaten the enemv s force. Hyder 
lured Smith to the southward (The Indian Records Senes- Vesttges of Old Madras 
Vol. II, p. 597) 

28 Josia Du Pre to Robert Orrae Select Committee Proceedings 21st 

Apnl, 1769, p 207 • 

29 Select Comnuttee Proceedings— 2Ist Apnl, 1769 To the Resident and 
Governor and Gentlemen of the Select Committee at Port William, from p, 222-228 
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noftndri MtiahtHt. Ma 

{Overwhelming giiperioiity of tbe European soldier to his Asiatic 
rival, impressed on tbe mind of the Europeans in the battle of St. Thome 
had ^n confirmed by the issue oi the engageme nt at Kaverip ak._P^^ 
Kondu r and Machhhpattam, Bidew a, I Tndwabna la an d Bux af. 1^4 
feHure of the British in thiT^mpaign requires some exnlanation. General 
S'nlitli's hand icap was the inferiority of his cavalry. De I.a Tour 

writes, “The excellence of the English cavalry is acknowledged m Europe 
and Its advantages consist less in the goodness of the horse than in the 
choice of the horsemen. The officers who were first entrusted with tbe 
formation of a bodj of cavalry in India, thought to establish and 
pieserve the same discipline among them, without attending to the great 
difference of time, place and persons. The recruits sent from 

England to India were in general libeitines and people of bad chat actei , 
and as the Company will not dismiss a soldier, all the punishment 
inflicted on a hoisenian is to reduce him to serve in the infantry 
so that a man is sooner put among the cavaliy than he is sent back 
again to his former station’®’*. Smith’s army was so weak in cavaliy 
that he had to reduce the theatre of operations as much as 
possible to the mountainous country. He could not prevent Hyder fiom 
ravaging or cutting off the convoys 'But the gieatest element of 
weakness from the military point of view was the constant interference 
of the Council of Madras/ Even admitting the view that " Strategy is 
not mumbo-jumbo but the application of common sense and experience 
' to military conditions, illuminated by a flash of imagination ”, we must 
acknowledge that there was no civilian government less fitted to 
interfere with the generals in the field than the Goveinmeut of Madras 
between 1767-69. It had no wellfounded knowledge of the forces of 
Hyder or of the nature of the country in which the hostile armies were 
operating and it was always tripping over a new fact or tumbling into 
an Ignored pitfall. It was incessantly giving oiders contrary to the views 
of the general or to every rational piinciple of war. But to crown all 
tliese disabilities was the dishonesty of this remarkably inefficient yet 
meddlesome Council. They supplied the army by means ot contiactors 
with whom they were in league to plunder. De La four points out that 
the Madras Government supplied their trooiis with rum instead of arrack 

because the. latter article could be easily procured in the country v.'’»reas 

the former had to be secured from Batavia and afforded an oppoi . 
of plundering. Oxen were taken by force from people on hire at 1 page, 
per month and after the expiry of a month or so, they would be informing 


30. De La Tour — Tht History of Hyder Ah p. 262-64. 
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th« owner that the beast was dead and then it would be pa esed to tite 
acoount of the company as purchased at full value. As a coneeqnenoe 
of all this. Colonel Smith found it very difficult to secure oxen for the 
conveyance of artillery, ammunition and baggaito*'* 

The Madras Government attributed tbeir defeat to the want of a 
prudent reserve of funds, ‘ the rock upon which the French wore wrecked 
m the last war As early as January, 1768, the Madras Government 
■was very hardpressed for want of money, the monthly expenses of the 
army in the field exceeding 5 lakhs. Want of money was practically the 
theme of every letter they wrote to Bengal The Madras Government 
asserted that they could not assemble a sufficient body of cavalry because 
they apprehended that their means would be exhausted before those troops 
could be brought to act. “ Had the Nabab of Arcot before it was too 
late exerted his utmost powers, it might have been effected and this 
amongst others, is a striking proof of the dangers of a divided power 
It was vanly a coalition of cripples. 



THE MARATHA-AFGHAN DIPLOMATIC 
TUSSLE ON THE EVE OF PANIPAT 

BY 

DR. ASHIRBADI LAL SRIVASTAVA, m.a., i>h.». BIKANER. 


An exhaustive and critical account of the circumstances leading to 
final struggle between the Marathas and Ahmad Shah Abdah of 
il assisted by Indian Pathans, commonly known as the Third Battle 
nipat (1761), is now a matter of common knowledge among the 
students ot Indian history, thanks to the scholarly labours of such 
historians as Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Rao Bahadur G. S. 
vnd it IS therefore unnecessary to recapitulate them here. For 
gether before the battle the foreign invader had been in 
f the north-western India ; he bad obtained an extra-ordinary 
the battle-field of Barari-ghat (January, 1760) and as a 
'tablished his rule over the imperial city of Delhi and the 
the fertile region between the Ganges and the Jamuna- 
nan Fath."'! Chiefs, moved by racial and religious, no less 
cal considerations, bad joined him with thousands of troops, 
les were maturing schemes for a complete expulsion • of the 
from northern India. In order to meet this danger, to avenge 
of Baraii-ghat and to drive the invader out of the land and 
cample of the unpatriotic Indo-Pathans the Peshwa despatched 
il force under the command of Sadasbiv Rao Bhau. Despite 
ndicap, caused by the inadequate streng^ of his army, want 
nt funds to finance the enterprise, and his own ignorance of ' 
Hindustan and its people the Bhau began bis journey with high hopes, 
ind marching by way of Sindkhed (l6tb MarcbX Burhanpur and Sironj 
reached Gwalior on 30th May. Then he crossed the Chambal near 
Dboipur, and halted on its northern bank from 8th June to 12th July, 
sesding messages and envoys to all important non-Pathan Chiefs for 
ssistance agunst the foreign invader. At this place Malhar Rao wigited 
pon the general, and Surajmal joined him on 30th June. 
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The Maralha-AJghan Diplomatic Tussle on the Eve of Panipat 


A final struggle being inevitable, each of the two parties began 
beat up for allies. Ahmad Shah had already written letters to all t 
important rulers of Kajputana and other powerful Indian chie 
commanding their allegiance and requesting them to join him in 
compaign of driving back the Marathas, the enslavers of northern India 
to their homeland iii the South. The Bhau’s agents also waited upor 
all the Hajput Rajahi and non-Afghan Muslim Chiefs with appeals tc 
to make a common cau^c with the Marathas in their coming' 
contest against the foreign invader, But, although naturally more 
sympathetically disposed towards the Marathas, they gave evasive 
replies in view ot the past Deccani record in the north and decided to 
adopt the safe policy of neutiahty till one of the combating partie 
gained a decided advantage over the other and it became imprudent ' 
them to leinain aloof in political isolation for any length of time. 

A 

Shuja-ud-daulah's place among the Indian rulers of tne time 
unique. He ruled over a more extensivfe, fertile and populous dotr 
comprised as it -was of two of the most important Subahs of the c 
than that possessed by any other pnnce, except the Nawab of 
who was but a nominee and a helpless puppet in the hands o' 
mercantile community. His army was among the very b 
country. It was composed of two powerful elements, 

Qizilbashes, numbering six to seven thousands, most of w’ 
belonged to Nadir Shah's forces and had subsequently taker 
Safdar Jang, and the Naga Gosains, ten thousand stroni 
race of most valiant and reckless fighters, and wt'-'s., ,e< 
ixjpulaily believed to be expert ui witch, ut and proof aga 
and cannon-balls. His uitillery was unquestionably the best 
it we omit to include the European guns recently introduc 
English and the French, from the point of the quality, variety a 
and range of his guns and the efficiency of service. The 
lesources of his dominion were great, and to them was added a 
treasury bequeathed to him by his father and grandfather, 
daulah’s father had ruled the Empire as its Wazir for over five 
this had supremely enhanced the prestige of the ruler of Oudh to whom 
habitual difference as to a superior was shown by most of the provincia' 
chiefs including Najib-ud'daulah. The Nawab ol Oudh therefore appeared 
to be a most valuable prospective ally, only if he could be persuaded tc 
interest himself seriously in the approaching contest for supremacy 
Hence each of the two antagonists strained every «erve to draw him ovt 

f 

to his side. 
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Bvea before be entered into the heart of Malwa. the Bhau had i^ued 
clear orders hi Govind Ballal to make every endeavour to persuade 
Sfauja-ud-daulah to join him, and if be were relunctant to take an active 
part in the war on their side, to secure his neutrality at all costs. 
Realising that this object could be gained only by a clever combination 
f force and diplomacy, he ordered that as many boats as possible be 
ollected and a bridge thrown over the Jamuna near Etawa so as to 
anablfi his army, upon their arrival, to quickly cross into the Doab, 
interpose a wedge between the Afghan possessions in the upper Doab and 
Shuja-ud-daulah and exert military pressure on the latter and thus 
prevent him from going over to the foreign invader, should he manifest 
any such intention. But Govind Ballal failed to carry out these orders 
owing to rains which set in very early that year, and as a consequence 
the Maratfaa diplomacy suffered from a serious handicaj) in as much as 
it had to function without being backed by force, and as we shall see, it 
ultimately proved ineffective. On the other hand, the Pathans were 
highly favoured by the circumstances. While the Bhau was still south 
of the Cbambal, and Govind Ballal could not move out owing to early 
rains, Najib-ud-daulah advanced to Etawa, captured Shikohabad and 
swept away an almost all the Maratha possessions in the Doab as far as 
Bithut,' near Cawnpore, bringing thereby the territory under the Shah's 
influence in close direct touch with* Shuja-ud-daulah’s frontier in that 
direction. As Ahmad Shah himself with all his force lay encamped at 
Aligarh, not far from the western frontier of Oudh, the Afghan negotiations 
with Shuja-ud'daulah had military sanction behind them and this was 
one of the reasons why they proved successful in the end. 

The Maratha NECoxtATiONS with Shuja-ud-daulah 

As early as iiSth April, 1760 the Peshwa wrote to Govind Ballal 
expressing tiie hope that Shuja-ud-daulah would come over to his side 
willy nilly, when a strong Maratha force reached Hindustan,' and the 
same day the Bhau sent him (G. Ballal) orders to beat up for a 
among whom was, of course, to be included the Nawab of Oudh. I 
impressed upon Shuja-ud-daulah that their interests were pe, 
identical, that is, saving of the country and the Mughal imperial 
from destruction from the hands ot a greedy foreign invader assisted 
Pathan traitors at home. Moreover, the Marathas had been he 

1. Rajwade, Vol I. 199, 

2. Vol, I. 173, 

3. md. Vol, I. 174 & 176. 



the Skim faililt and hence it was not easily possible for him 
to pull on with the Shah and bis officers who were foreigjnrs 
and Suimis. Moreover, he feared Ahmad Shah might even now be 
harbouring feeling of antipathy and revenge^ against him in view 
of his father’s victory over the Shah at the field of Manupur as early as 
March, 1748. At this stage of the negotiations Najib>ud-daulah must 
have felt very optimistic, for he had narrowed down Shuja-ud-daulah’s 
objections to the minimum, and these also were of a purely personal 
nature A good player of the game of diplomacy, he answered the 
Nawab's objections in these words, “What has Your Excellency to do 
with the officers of the Shah's armyl God is my witness that even if the 
Shah htraseif casts a stern eye at your Excellency, 1 shall dig out both his 
eyes with these two fingers; and if I do not do so I am not the son of ray 
father. You should look upon about one and a half lakhs oE Afghans in 
India as your servants.” Then striking a personal note, be m dean 
appeal to Shuja-ud-daulah on his own behalf. “l should have no cause 
of complaint,” he said< “if Your Excellency had to deal with some other 
(envoy), and had not consented to go (and join the Shah). Now that I, 
depending upon your kindness and grace have myself come, I hope you 
will not trample upon" my word (of honour), and kindly do one of the 
two things. Either your Excellency should come with me (to the Shah’s 
army), or here is the dagger and here is my neck, you should cut it ofi' 
with your own bands. If you order, I may hand over a written paper 
under my signature and seal absolving you of the (consequences of) 
murder."^' Thus in the most solemn manner Najib>ud-daulah pledged 
his word of honour for the Nawab’s safety, and gave him the fullest 
assurance of the Shah’s intention to abide by the agicement. 

The die >vas cast, and Shuja-ud-daulah was won over. Still he took 
two or three days more to deliberate over the pros and cotis ot the 
momentous step he was going to take and to declare himselt finally. His 
old and iaithful officers, remembering the foreign policy of Safdar Jung, 
ivoured an alliance with the Maratbas, and advised the young Nawab 
sit on the fence, as an alternative, and watch the issue of the contest, 
id then decide what to do/' His mother too was not quite sanguine 
xmt the safety of her son in Durrani's camp, who, she feared, bad not 
orgotten the humiliating defeat he liad suffered at the hands of her 

20. Kashiraj. 10. 

21. Imad 80. 

22. Kajwade, Vol. I, 215. 
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them vfti fax from unfriendly. He was an aspiiant for his fathet^ii 
post of the grand Wasir of the Empire, and he rightly realised^ 
that he could not attain to that supreme dignity, and if he 
somehow succeeded in gaming this his long cherished ambition, he could 
not function as Wazir, without moral and military support of the 
Marathas, the supreme controllers of the Court of Delhi at this juncture. 
In fact .he looked upon Najib and Imad-ul-mulk and not the Marathas, 
as his real rivals, for of the formers the one possessed the intense 
ambition of becoming the supreme dictator at Delhi, while the other had 
enjoyed it tor long and never relished the idea of being displaced by 
Shuja-ud-daulah or anybody else. This cardinal fact of the situation has 
been missed by almost all the modern historians of the period without 
e.xception, and it has been supposed that thoroughly disgusted and alaimed 
as he was, like all other north-Indian princes owing to the Maratha 
policy of loot, enslavement and hoiror, Shuja-ud-daulah readily consented 
to form an alliance with the Afghans for driving out the hated Deccanis to 
the South. A close study of the situation and of the details of the diplomatic 
negotiations prove this view to be erroneous. It is worth noting in this 
connection that Shuja-ud-daulah’s hopes from the Marathas were not 
'ithout foundation. The Peshwa was seriously thinking of displacing 
delinquent Imad-ul-mulk and elevating the Nawab of Oudh to the 
mte, and in his letter to the Sindhias (Datcaji and Jankoji), dated 
March, 1759, he had directed the latter to effect this change, if 
d-daulah agreed to pay them for this service^^. Hence, if a free 
'ere possible, and if Najib-ud-daulah had not thrown his tact, 
and personal influence in the scale, and above all if he had 
♦he final scene (by placing of his neck under tbe Nawab’s 
ihat he did, Shuja-ud-daulah would liave either joined the 
or, and it is more probable, would have remained neutral. In 
case he would have obliged the Marathas, got the Wazir s post 
d the Peshwa’s backing in the discharge of his duties at the 
1 penal Court. 

Shuja-ud-daulah's alliance with the Shah proved to be of immense 
ifit to the Afghans. His presence on the side oi the foreign invader 
> the latter’s cause an enormous accession of moral prestige. But 
it, general public of the time would have regarded the war as one 
sen the foreign Afghans and Indo-Afghans on one side and the 
ithas on the other for supremacy over India that it really was, and 
me between the Marathas and non-Marathas, which it was the 

Attthasik Patren Yadt wagaire Lekh, L. Nos. 167 and 171. 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF BENGAL 

THE 14th and early 15th CENTUR\ 

BY 


N. B ROY, M.A., Mymensingh 


The medieval history of Bengal is shrouded in utter obscurity. The 
Bs IS, however, only occasionally illumined by the writings of Delhi 
;, evidence of coins issued by the rulers of Bengal and the 
bunts of foreign travellers. The Muslim rule was firmly implanted in 
Bengal by a soldier of fortune, Ikhtiyar uddin Muhammad, son of 
l^jlkhtiyar Khalji about 1202 A.D.,' but far more than one hundred years, 
an Muslim rulers had to content themselves with rule over an inconsider- 
hle portion of northern and western Bengal. Ancient Banga or eastern 
Bengal, the country to the east of the delta formed by the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra, lay outside the pale of Muslim dominion.’ 


It was during the reign of Sultan Shamsuddm Firuz Shah that the 
victorious banners of Islam were implanted in Banga or eastern Bengal’ 
and carried to distant Sylhet* 703 A.H. (1303 A.D.). Not long before this, 
another captain of War, Zafar Khan had laid the foundations of Muslim 
rule in South Bengal by the conquest of its capital Satgaon (baptagram) 
698 A.H.’ (1298 A.D.). Shamsuddm Firuz Shah was thus the hrst 
Sultan who held sway over the two capitals of Bengal’ ruled as far as 


1 The date accepted in Cambridge History of India, 111, p, 46 is not at all 
authontative as admitted by Sir W Haig himself 

2 All the coins of the Bengali Sultans pnor to the rule of Shamsuddm Firuz 
Shah were issued only from Lakhnauti 

3. Coins bearing the mint name of Sonargaon were issued in 705 and 710 A H. 
(Catalogue of coins in the Shillong Cabinet, 2nd edition Allahabad, 1930) 

4 Sylhet was conquered by Sikandar Khan Ghazi (/AS fi., 1922, p 413) 

5 J A S B , 1870 pt 1 pp 285-6 

6. Coins of Shamsuddm Firuz Shah issued from the Lakhnauti are dated from 
702 to 720 A H (Catalogue of coins in the British Museum, and in the Indian 
Museum, in the Shillong Cabinet, also Initial Coinage of Bengal ) 


20 
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GlimpM into iht Hittory of Bengal 

MagadhaJ His fairly long reign extending from 1302-1320 A.D., was 
'chequered by struggle amongst his sons and brief spells of power exercised 
by some of them. The numismatic evidence alone affords us a glimpse into 
this internecine struggle. Shamsuddin’s rule over Bengal is attested by 
his coins issued from Lakhnauti in 1302 A D , and from Sonargaon 
in 1305 and 1310 A.D., but this unbroken continuity of his reign was soon 
disturbed by the successful assertion of independence by his son 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah who seued Lakhnauti in 1310 A.D. His 
tenure of jiower was \ ery bi icf for Lakhnauti was regained by his father 
in 1312 A.D,' but six years later 1318 9 A.D. Lakhnauti again 
changed hands It appears that the struggle between the father and the 
son exhausted both of them and afforded an oppoitunily to Shihabuddin 
ISugrah Shall'® to asseit and occupy Lakhnauti but this usurpation again 
pioved to be of short duration for his father bhamsuddin succeeded in 
making good his hold o\er Lakhnauti in 1320 A D." in which year he 
died" and was succeeded by his third son Nasiruddin Ibrahim. 
Nasiruddin’s power in its turn was short lived for he seems to have been 
‘upplanted ere long by his biother tlhiyasuddin Bahadur Shah who seized 
the crown of Lakhnauti in 1321-22 A.D The Delhi historians do not 
afford us any clue to this struggle for ascendancy but this drama of the 

7, J A 6.H 1873, pp 2S9-50 (His son Katim Khan was the ruler of 

Magadha) 

8 Tins IS attested bv the com issued from LakhnanU in 711 AH (B M 
Catalogue Initial Coinage of Bengal and 710 712 (Shillong Cabinet), 

9 In 712 and 713 (’) AH coins were issued from Lakhnauti by Sbamsuddin 
Shah pp 133-6 (Shillong Cabinet ) 

10 ] M C p 148, Shillong Cabinet p 140 — Coins of Sbibabuddtn Bugrab 
Shah were issued from Lakhnauti and dated in the year 716 A.H There is a com 
illnstrated in the Initial Coinage too but without the mint name and date p 32 

11 Coins issued from Lakhnauti and dated in the year 720 AH I. M C„ 
p 147, Shillong Cabinet (the reading is doubtful), I C p. 49 

12 According to Blocbmann IJ A S B 1874 p 289), Shamsuddtn Ftrnz 
died in 717 or 718 A H (1317-6) Iswan Prasad places bis death in 722 A H , on the 
evidence of coins (Darauno Tuflts p 24) but there is no com m any catsdogue 
except that of Ihomas dated in the year 722 But this com is not illustrated in 
Thomas Thomas s reading is most arbitrary and without venfication , his casual 
reference cannot be relied upon. Catalogue of I M and that of the Shillong 
Cabinet refer to coins of Shatnsuddm, dated 720 A H , though the date of SbiUoiig 
Cabinet is marked with a query Again coins of t>biyasuddin Bahadur Shah, dated 
721 A H (without the mint name ml M C } and 722 A H , minted at Gbiyaspur 
and Lakhnauti go a good deal to show that Sbamsuddin s death should not be placed 
later than 720 A.H 
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tripartite conflict for possession of the capital is nnfblded br Am 
evidence of corns only. 

The first independent ruler about whom we possess a fair knowledge 
IS Sultan Fakhruddm Mubarak Shah. The history of his reign is 
illuminated by the light shed by coins, Delhi historians and the account 
of the African traveller Ibn Batuta”. Fakhruddin emerges suddenly into 
prominence in 1336 A. D. Silahdar (chief of armoury) under Bahtatn 
Khan, he sei^ the eastern capita! of Bengal on the latter’s death and 
asserted his independence by assuming the title of Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah in the same year'*. 

The Delhi Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was now in the plenitude of 
his power and to put down this rebel he sent Qadr Khan of Lakhnauti, 
Izzuddin Yahiya of Satgaon and Firu/ Khan of Kara at the head of 
large army to Sonargaon. 

Fakhruddin was defeated and took to his heels. All his treasures 
and baggage fell into the hands of Qadr Khan who remained encamped 
in the eastern capital of Bengal. The rainy season soon set in, horses 
began to die out, discontent grew in the army. This was the opportunity 
for Qadr Khan who came out of his retreat and won over discontented 
soldiery to his side. A conspiracy was batched and Qadr Khan was slam 
by his own troops.'* 

Fakhruddin now reseated himself on the throne of Sonargaon and 
sent his slave Mukhlis to fill the vacant viceroyalty of Lakhnauti. 
Lakhnauti was plundered and occupied but this mastery over Lakhnauti 
was very shortlived. Mukhhs, Fakhruddin’s deputy, was slain 
by All Mubarak muster-master of Qadr Khan’s troops who now rose 
into prominence in Lakhnauti. 

He sent a representation to the Sultan whereupon the latter sent 
Malik Yusuf but he died in course oi his march to Bengal and Muhammad 
Tughlaq pre-occupied with widespread rebellion left Bengal to itself. All 
Mubarak assumed royal titles and declared his independence under the 
title of Alauddin Ah Shah 1341-^ A.D. 

Freed from the fear of the Delhi Sultan the two chiefs of Bengal, 
Fakhruddin and Ah Shah launched upon a bitter struggle for supremacy. 

13. Sanguuietti s Ibn Batuta, III pp 209-10 

14 I, C (Initial Coinage) p 35, Shillong Cabinet, Lakhnauti 722 (’) Ghiyaspnr 
722 A. H. 

15 The authonties cited above state that Qadr Khan bad hoarded plenty of 
money but his niggardliness to the soldiers bred discontent in the army 
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Fakhruddta would dash upon Lakhnauti with his fleet of boatii in the 
*fainy seaison while Ali Shah would fliug himself upon the eastern capital 
in winter. 

Taking advantage of this struggle. Shayda wl o baJ been appointed 
governor of Satgaon by Fakhruddm rose in rebellion and murdered a son of 
the Sultan. The quick march of Fakhruddm took Shayda by surprise and 
checkmated all his plans. The rebel fled to Sonargaon uheie he was 
seized by the people who handed him over to the royal troops. He was 
beheaded and his accomplices were put to death by the Sultan’s order.'" 
Though unable to regain his hold over Lakhnauti Fakhruddm made up 
for this loss by an extension of his sway over Sylhet. His rule thus 
extended ovei a fairly large kingdom comprising Satgaon,'^ Sonargaon 
and Sylhet." 

16 lbn liatuta, IV 212 

17 That Satgaon was included in the dominions of hakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah admits of no doubt Zia Uarani p 450 Nizamuddin Ahmed p 205, Ferisbta 
p 134, Ibn Batuta are unanimous on this point 

Ibn Batata s Sudkawan has been identified with Chatgaon by Yule {Cathay and 
the way thtther p 45), Dr Bhattasali {Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal pp 145-9) , but this identification is not correct 
Ibn Batuta Vves the pronunctabon of the word and uses sin and not jtm which 
would have been the case if be meant Chatgaon 

The argument that Satgaon IS far from the sea is not ver> convincing because 
there are places which were on the sea board in ancient times but are now far from 
the sea e g Tamrahpta 

Again Ibn Batuta distinctly states that the Ganges to whicli the Hindus go in 
pilgrimage and the Jumna unite near Sudkawan before falling into the sea 
Dr Bhattasali has interpreted this statement to have meant Cbatigaon by various 
arguments which are utterly hollow He himself says that Ghatigaon is 90 miles 
below the confluence of the Ganges and tbe Brahmaputra So even taking for 
granted that tbe traveller mode a confusion between the Jumna and Brahmaputra 
which IS doubted by Col Yule himself, u is incomprehensible how tbe Ganges and 
Brahmaputra unite near Chatigaon which is 90 miles below the confluence 

That tbe nvers, the (.anges, & tbe Jumna united near Satgaon is on the other 
hand borne'but by \bul I'a], Jarett Vol Up I’O-l 

Then again the identification of Sadkawan leads Dr Bhattasali into another 
error for he says that Fakhruddm went to fight with the king of Tipperah This is 
an unwarranted assumption which is not borne out either by Delhi historians nor by 
numismatic evidence 

18. Ibn Batuta's journey to Shaikh Jalal has been reasonably concluded by 
Col Yule to be that at Sylhet 
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Sultan Fakbruddin was an excellent ruler who loved the poor and 
was particularly devoted to saints (darwishes and sutis). HU care and* 
concern for them was very great. Their journeys by boats were made 
free of all charges and provisions were ordered to be liberally supplied 
to them. 

Heavy taxes were exacted from the non-Muslim population. "Half 
of their harvest ” says the African traveller “ was collected as taxes and 
there were also other contributions.*’ 

Despite the taxes, agriculture was flourishing. All the way from 
Sylhet to Sonaigaon down the blue river {nahar-al-zarq) a journey of 
15 days was dotted with smiling villages and gardens “ on its banks " says 
the traveller m enchantment, “as it were, there are wheet-wheels, orchards 
and villages to right and left like the Nile in Egypt. We travelled down 
the river for 15 days between villages and orchards just as if we were going 
through ba//.ai." "* Boats loaded with various commodities glided up and 
down the river and greeted each other by beating drums It appears from 
the liaveller'.s itineiary that river was the highway of communication and 
distant jouineys were undertaken with as much quickness as with ease 
and lacility. 

The prices of the necessaries of life were extremely cheap, “ Bengal 
IS a vast country abounding in the rice and nowhere in the world ” says 
the trjiveller, “ have I seen any land where prices are lower than there." 

Muhammad-al-Masud who had lived in Bengal for a long time 
narrated to the traveller in Delhi that food-stuffs purchased with only 
eight dirhams’" were sufficient to maintain bis wife, himself and a 
servant. The keen and penetrating traveller incorporates into his account 
a list of the current cheap prices of the necessaries of life. 

19. Gihh's English translatian of Ibn Batuta' a travels, pp. 267-71, 

30. Eight dirhams were equal to a silver dinara and a gold dinara was equal 
to ten silver dinaras (Yule's Cathay etc. p. 439. Thomas' Chronicles of the Pathan 
King, p. 227 F. N.) A silver dinara was the approximate equivalent of a modern rupee. 

The weight of a silver dinara of Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah varied between 
162‘5 to 168 grain [ (I M C. lip 149J which approximately equalled the weight of 
a modern rupee (160 grains of pure silver plus fifteen grains of alloy). Any attempt 
however at computation of prices of commodities m those days in terms of modern 
money and weight would be neither correct nor scientific because the ratio between 
gold and silver has not remained constant. The medieval ratio for instance was 
1 ; 10 as contrasted with the present ratio of 1 . 70 silver being seven times dearer 
in those days. [Continued on next page. 
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Varunus kinds of corn and fruits grew m abundance, e.g., rice, wheat, 
sesamum, all kinds of pulse, millet, ginger, mustard, onions, hemp, quash, 
brinjals and many kinds of vegetables. The chief fruits were plantains, 
jackfruit, mangoes, pomegranates, sugarcane, whitesugar, granulated 
sugar, various candied and preserved fniits. idetel nut was offered to the 
guests. 

The people delighted in venous kinds of amusements. Feasts and 
entertainments were held and enjoyment of the people on those occasions 
was heightened hy music and dance. 

A cla‘s of people whom he describes as the mountebank put on a 
very ga> dress on festive occasions. They fastened to their shoulders a 
string of roloured stones and coral Iieads, and bracelets ol dark red stone 
on their wrists Thus attired they discoursed sweet music to the audience. 
Conjuiers were very common. They played many tricks and exhibited 
many perfotinances, one of which prrticnlarly excited Ins curiosity. 

A man attended by his wife paraded the streets with a tiger bound 
with an iron chain. Wiien he began bis performance he set the tiger free 
and then stripping himsrlf off his cloth danced in front of the animal and 
enraged it by kicks and blows till it became furious and sprang violently 
uiion him. The two then became engaged m a death-grapple and rolled doavn 
cn the ground. When the animal panted, the man put his hand into 
us mouth and struck at the throat, but the tiger could not cause the least 
injury to his person. After this the animal was tied again with the piece 
of chain 

This account ol Kengal is ilUiinin.ated by only a casual refeience to the 
tliaractei of the people who, m bis opinion were open and straightforward 
111 tlieir dealing-.^' 


« J S A S, 18M, pp J’9-3J 
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INTRODUCTION TO AN ANONYMOUS 
DOCUMENT 

BY 

Du. PKArUL C. GUPTA, M.A., (cal.),, Ph. u. (Load,). 

Towards the end of the year 1936, I came across a document on the 
/■fdmmistrative sn stem of the Marathas, in the archives of the India Office, 
/^ondon. It was a fairlv long manuscript, and even at a cursory glance 
r seemed to be of some importance. As I went through the pages, it 
became apparent that tins manuscript must have been written by a servant 
of the hast India Comiiauy, soon after the last Peshwa Baji Rao II had 
been defeated by the linglisli, and pensioned off in 1818, 

Tlie document runs fioin page 323 to page 439 of volume 531, m the 
senes oi papers known as llie Home Miscellaneous. On the top of the 
document, its name appears as “Original Papers on Mahratta Institutions." 
In the inanusciipt itsdl as well-aa m HITTs Catalogue c^l^ecords in the 
Home Miscellaneous senes, there is a note describing it as of unknown 
Authorship, though it is leteired to as “ No. 16 in Miss Cumming’s list.’* 
It opens with a very brief account of the administrative system introduced 
by Shivap, and proceeeds to give a general idea of the administration 
under Baji Itao II. 1 he author found that though “the late Peshwa had 
a better opportunity than any of his predecessors of amending the laws or 
of fixing whateier was considered equitable” by his subjects, he had 
“ neither ability nor inclination for a task of the kind So the author 
warned his readers that owing to the mismanagement of affairs during 
Baji Kao's regime he would “ frequently have to mention rather what is 
generally considered right than what was the course of proceeding." 

These preliminary observations are followed by a number of answers 
to questions on legal procedure m the Maratha country. They are more 
than 100 in number, and include topics such as the Pattchayei, the means 
of procuring the attendance of witnesses, public feeling regarding the 
Panchayet, the office of the Nyayadhish, forms of pleading in court, 
|admmistration of oaths, boundary disputes, dispute about caste, imprison- 
ment for debt, bankruptcy, punishments, usual modes of execution and 
imprisonment. Then follows a description of the police system in Poona 
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and m the country. In the end, the writer of the document answers wliat 
kre called "general questions". They are 17 in number, and contain 
observations on the character of the Marathas, prevailing crimes and 
educational institutions. To the author, ail Brahmans "spoken of 
generally ” were intriguing false and cunning ", and ‘‘ when in power, 
coolly unfeeling and systematically oppressive The Kunbts or 
cultivators were " very good peop’e, hospitable, humane, industrious 
and inoffensive”. The author found the Maratha gentlemen to 
be " great braggars ", [ braggarts J who considered it “ almost 

degrading to be able to write ", and had "all the vices of the Mogul, 
without any of the taste or magnihcence, which the latter comparatively ” 
might " be said to possess " But at the same time, the author 
acknowledged that some ot the Maratha administrative machineries, 
especially the (Xilice were “ certainly very efficient e\ en to the last ", and 
he also admitted that “ notwithstanding all ” which he had had ' occasion 
to mention he believed that the inhabiUnts of the country were “better 
people " than were " generally met with in India 

It may be interesting to trace how the manuscript found its way into 
the India Office The note refening to it as No 16 in Miss Cumming’s 
list, serves as a valuable clue Among the Cummings who came ov’er to 
India in the 18lh or the beginning of the 19th century, there was one 
James Gumming, who entered the service of the Board of Control in 1793. 
Unfortunately, James Gumming is a shadowy figure. His name does not 
appear in the lists of the Cu il Servants at Madras or any other establish 
ment m India, and the only mention I have found of him, is in the 
Dictionary of National Biography According to this publication, he was 
appointed “ head of the revenue and judicial department under the Board 
of Control" He also "assisted in drawing up ’ the Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee In 1823, he retired broken in health, and died in 
Berkshire, England in January, 1827 ' 

After Cumming’s death, this manuscript along with 19 others, all on 
Indian subjects, was discovered among his possessions* His sister 
Ann Gumming, (who undoubtedly is the same person referred to as 
Miss Gumming in this manuscript) offered the whole lot for sale to the 
East India Company * On the 1 3th August 1827 she addressed a letter 
to the Committee of Correspondence, part of which reads as follows — 
‘ I am unfortunatelv precluded from indulging my own wishes by offering 

1 Dtetumary of National Biography , Vol V ( 1908 ) p 296 

2 Home Miscellaneous Senes Vol 525, pp 1-33 

3 Ibid 
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them (manuscript!)) to the gratuitous acceptance of the East lndi| 
Company, for a sac red obligation is imposed upon me to discharge, so ®ar 
as I can gather mews, those unavoidable incumbrances which he left, 
and which were oi ( isi(5ned bv the protracted and distressing illness 

involving endlebs expense winch only cevsed with his existence 

“ Undei ciiLiinisi iiices so deeply painful to me from every 
consideration, 1 in iul^i a liope that the possebsion of the papers in 
question b\ tlie Lisi In h i Compinj miy be in pait the means of enabling 
me to relieve my brjlui’s iiuinoiv and niv own feelings fiom an 
obligation which at prexcni i reb.es most heavily upon both ”* 

T. L. Peiioi ), ui } li ei m iIk Lximmer’s Deiiartmenl, who had 
been asked to eximme ilos pipers submitted Ins report on 
the 14th Vugjst lsJ7, 111 ih( ol which he stated that 

these papers “relitc p iimpillv to i.ii l"is ot permanent interest, and 
must thereloie be alw ijb \ ilu ihl i it i as maleiials of reference”, and 
as *' condensations cl minim iii m ’ ' On th loth August, the Committee 
of Correspondenc ( a 1\ isi 1 tin C mrl ol Dir ctors that the Company 
“should possess tin do uments n (piestiun ”, and recommended that 
Miss Cunuiiing “ Ik puivUecl with tin sum of ^ 400, in consideration 
of the advantages whivli the Conqiany must deiivc from acquiring 
possession ot the said pip -ts " ' On the same day the recommendation of 
tjie Committee was am pted bv I ho Court of Directors ^ 

From the obsetv Uioiis ni lilt by the Committee of Correspondence, 
It is clear that it is a document of some importance, and one only hopes 
for some iniormatioii iboul its authorship Fortunately, however, 
though the document has alwavs been described as anonymous, the text 
itself contains certain indications, unmistakably pointing to its author. 
When I first read the manuscript, paiagraph six seemed vaguely familiar 
to me. Subsequently I found that it bore strong resemblance to certain 
lines in Grant Duff’s History oj the Mabaraltas* Not only the general 

4. tbid. 

5. Ibid 

6 Ibid 

7 Ibid — from a note added in pencil 

8 Compare the lines — “The late Pesbwa had a tx.tter opportunity than any 

of his predecessors of amending the taws, or of fixing whatever was considered 
equitable by the generality of bis subjects, but that prince possessed neither 
ability nor inclination for a task of the kind., even the administration of Nana 
Fumaveese, corrupt and had as it was is now spoken of with applause ' 

(From the manuscript in the India Ofiice) 

[ Continued on next page 
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idea, but the language also is very much similar. This may be due to 
tnro causes. Either, both these works came from the same person, or 
while writing the ‘ H iainrv of th e Maharattas ’ Grant DufiF made use 
of this document. At first 1 jb°SHlBfM ttie'SBCond presumption to be 
more probable. But later on, other considerations prompted me to believe 
that Gmnt Duff himself was the author of this anonymous manuscript* 
It appears from the text that the author of the document regulated the 
bazar and the police at Satara. “ I re-established ” the Shatee 
Mahajan* “ the first day. The KotwaVs office I at first did not 

restore ” So he mast have been a high official at Satara, and 

probably the officer in charge of the district. This fact becomes very 
significant if it is remembered that in April 1818, Grant Duff had been 
appointed the Political Agent to the Raja of Satara, with Balaji Pant 
Natu “ as his principal native agent.” ’* He held this post till 1822, 
when he was succeeded by Colonel Briggs. Again, in his “ Report on 
the territories conquered from the Peshwa " Elphinstone, while 
describing the nature of the Maratha Brahmans refers to Chaplin’s 
opinion that they were an “ intriguing, lying, corrupt, licentious, and 
u nprincipled r ace of people,” and observes" "ftat “ Capt, Grant 

adds witn equal tiULll " Hiat ‘ when in power, they are coolly 

junfeiling, and systematically oppressive and now ’ generally 
discontented and only restrained by fear from being treasonable and 
treacherous.” ” /The above is clearly a quotation from the anonymous 
document in tne India Office. Cited by Elphinstone as Grant Duff’ s 
opinion, it is almost a conclusive proof that Grant Duff was the author of 
this document. It should be noted however, that the quotation in 
Elphinstone’s Report does not exactly tally with the lines in the 

Con tinned from pievioue page ] 

"Defective as the system was under Mabdoo Rao Bullal, the Shastree who 
then superintended and directed the Puuchayets was a person of strict integrity, 
and that Peishwas reign was always referred to an the time when a poorman had 
jMtice ; even the administration of Nana Furnaveese was spoken of with applause ; 
but Bajee Kao, the only Peishwa who had full leisure to amend the civil Government, 
had neither ability nor inclination for the task". Grant Duff.— History of the 
Uaharattas (Ed. by Edwardes) Vol II. P. 431. 

9. The duties of the Shatee Mahajan being "to assist in regulating the 
bazar". 


10 Bom. Pol, Pro. 1818, 26th May p 3134, 
11 . Elphinstone— 0,^cial Writings, p 260. 
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manuscript; there is a variation of a word or two.'* Hut that may be due 
to a slip on Elphinstone’s part, or perhaps those changes occurred in the* 
copy Elphinstone used 

A word ina\ be said to expliin the conditions under which this 
document uas in all probability written. The war with the i-'eshwa 
lommenced earlv in NoNcmlxi lsl7, and in December Elphinstone uras 
appointed sole Coiiunissiontr for the settlement of territories conquered 
from the I’eslma \fttrtlu f ill oi Sitara, Elpliinstone nominated Grant 
Duff as Politic il V^iiiit U) tu Riiiolbitaia “with full powers for the 
arrangement ot Ihf all ins ol the stitc’ riicic were four othei officers 
under Elphinstonc, in cli.iigc ot stpii ite distiu ts J lie citj of Poona with 
the adjoining district \i is iilutd under the care ot lleniy Dundas 
Robertson, the ttgions beiiiicn the llhiiiui and Chaudor lulls under 
Poltingei, Khandesli undtr l.iiggs u iile ( haplin of the Madras 
Covenanted Stivicc w is in ihiigt ot tin ttiinoncs above the Ghats.'* 
Accoiding to Elpliinstone\ stitenuiits in his “RLjioit oi the territories 
conquered fioni the Ptsinvi,” iikuIu klleis containing questions on 
Civil and crimiiul juus|iuulc iici ol the Mu alias and other matters were 
sent by him to Ills igc iit '■* Ills il icvihni Irom the manuscript itself 
that it was conqi 1 d s ii i to a mimh''i ot questions put to the 
author,'* The officer to whom tins manuscript was addressed had 
apparently some knowledge of the M.iiatha couptiy , for “to remark” to him 
“what Bajee Kao was’’ sccmid “'■uperfluous” The reasonable conclusion 
is that this document was c-ominlcd bv Giant Duff in answer to the 
circular letter issued to him b\ Elphindone It would have been interest* 
mg to learn what reply w is giiin to 1 Ipliinstoiic hy otlicr officeis. But 
unfortunately, we do not know if any ujKiit came from Pottmger, 
Robertson or Briggs. But at ieist one of liicni, Chaplin, sent a report to 
the Commissioner, of which asi acknowledgment has been made in 
Elphinstone's own writing. It vva subsequently published and I have 
seen a copy of it, m the India Office Librai>. 

It IS difficult to believe tliat a writing of <a (irant Duff should so long 
remain unnoticed. But perhaps it would not appear so strange, if it is 

12 Compare the lines in the manuscript " VII Brahmans spoken of generally 
are intriguing, false and cunning, and where they have power they are coolly 
unfeeling and systematically oppressive ..They may all be considered discontented 
and nothing but fear prevents their becoming treasonable and treacherous 

13 Grant Duff Vol II pp S20-21 

14 Elphinstone, Writings, pp 260, 274 

15 "I shall now endeavour to reply directly to your querries", also "I have 
now 1 believe furnished answers to almost all your quemes directly or indirectly' 
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remembered that Grant DufTs manuscripts were handed over to the 
Bombay Literary Society, and since believed to be lost. A copy of one of 
them found its way into the archives of the India Office and has been 
luckily preserved. The Home Miscellaneous Series where this document 
has been found, is a curious collection of various matters, and it might 
have easily escaped attention. 

This document on Maratha Institutions as well as Chaplin's ‘‘Report 
on the territories above the Ghauts” furnished some of the materials on 
which Elphinstone built up his ‘‘Report on the territories conquered from 
the Peshwa". Much of our knowledge of Maratha life and their military 
administration in the days of Baji Rao II is derived from two contemporary 
works, Tone’s ‘* ImtiiiUtons oj the Marathas ” and Broughton’s 
" Letters from a Mahraita Camp'*. Both these publications are interesting 
in their own way, but neither of them has very much to say on the civil 
administration of the country. This gap is filled up by the manuscript in 
the India Office, and it would prove of immense value to those interested 
in civil and criminal jurisprudence of the Marathas and their police 
system during the administration of the last Peshwa Baji Rao II.'* 


16 I take this opportunity of thanking the Under-Secretary of State for India 
for permitliQi; me to edit and publish this manuscript 
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Dr. A. \ LNK\1 \Sl DlilAIl, M.\., rli.D., 

In a contio\etsj tli.it \\.\b cAineti on lecently in the pages of the 
hidtan Ili!>toin,al (Juai teil}, ( \ ol p. IT. and 5S2 ff. ), Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly and fiot. D.isaiath.i b.irin.i both had occasion to refer to 

the expression — Saly<n'<ik\n-Ko iiniii uuniiiiia illiarinmamaharajadhi- 
rajanya Kr'^mn a ,oHin a din ny<ri<f xidita (jinjitnidhtrajasya — that 
occurs in lines ti 8 ot a ''iiiiiina lUlgoht insLiiption ]iublislied in El. V, 
176 ff. by the late Di. 1 lett This nisiiiption ivas fust published by 
the late 11. L. line as no. iS in his edition of li'iaxaiia-Iielgola 
Inscripitons-, and follow ing him. Dr. Meet translated the epithet 
Knnardjottara dig viiava i-idilii (jiitjanidintajai.ya as “who became 
known as ‘ the King ol tin (lurj.uas’ by comiueiing the northern region for 
Krsnaraja (III) ’’ on p. 17‘i 1 . 1 Tins translation has been repeated by 
R. Narasimhactiar also on p. 11 {Tiamlahons) of the second edition of 
^ravana-Belgo\a histriptio'is that was biought out by him in 1923; but, 
he has in addition obserxed in lootnote 3 that the expression may also 
mean ‘who became acquainted with the King oi the Gurjaras during 
Krsnaraja’s conquest of the northern region. ’ Dr. Ganguly and 
Prof. Dasaratha farma, m then jupers mentioned above, make no 
reference to the latter translation, but have unquestioningly followed 
(see pp. 340 an#584 1. c. ) the translation of Dr. Fleet. And it is thus 
generally believed by all scholars that there was, in the ninth century 
A. D., a G inga king named Marasimha who had the title Cjurjaradhiraja 
or ‘ King of the Gurjaras.’ 

This belief is wholly unfounded. 

In the first place, Fleet's translation of Kriuarajottara-dig-vijaya- 
vidita-Gurjarddhirdjasya as ” who became known as ‘ the king of the 
Gurjaras’ by conquering the northern region for Krsnaraja (III)" is a 
most improbable one The term Knuardjottara-dig-vijayah is a 
aaUhtdaipurusa compound (Krsnaiajasya uttara-dig vijayah) and not a 
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jeaturthi-iatpurusa (Krsnarajaya uttara-dig-vijayaJh) ; and it signifies 
' Kr<traraja’s conquest of the northern region ; ’ similarly the term 
vidita-Gurjarddhirajah too is, without doubt, a hahuvrihi 
{viditah Gurjarddhirdjah yena sak); and it can signify only ‘who 
became acquainted with the king of the Gurjaras,’ and cannot, in any 
circumstance, signify ‘ who became known as “ the king of the Gurjaras. ” 
It is most improbable therefore that the expression KrstiarajoUara-dig- 
vijaya-vidita-Gurjarddhirajasya can, as believed by Fleet, mean “ who 
became known as ‘ the king of the Gurjaras ’ by conquering the northern 
region for Krsnaraja (ill);” and Mr. Narasimhachar was wrong in 
believing that the expression admits of the latter translation also. 

Again, in none of the inscriptions of the Gangs king Marasiniha that 
have come down to us is the title Gurjarddhirdja applied to him ; and 
this too shows that he did not have that title. According to Dr, Fleet 
(Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Bombay Gazetteei, 1896, Vol. 1 
part 2, p. 305), Marasiniha succeeded his father Biituga as king in 
about 963-64 A.D, while his campaign against the northern region on 
liehalf of the Rastrakuta king Krsna HI must have been conducted some 
time after the year 949-50 A.D. inasmuch as the Laksines'var inscription 
of Marasiniha Ant., 7, 101) which mentions this fact applies to 

Krsna III the epithet Coldntaka and Krsna’s conquest of the Cola king 
took place in about that year. The inscriptions that mention the titles 
of Marasiniha and that belong either to his own time or to those of his 
descendants are, beside the bravana-Belgola inscription mentioned above, 
the following : — 

EC. Ill T. N. 93 ( p. 165) of unknown dale, rolers to 
Marasimha as Nolambantaka Pemniaih. 

EC. IX. Cp. 143 (p. 203) of unknown date; mentions 

lajddhiraja Kovaldla-put a-vareivara N(t$tdagtrt-nathaiii 

janad-uttarain kidantakam samat at kadana- 

kanthiravam hrt-Pcrmanadigal. 

EC. XII, Tp. 103 (p. 99) dated in S'aka 894 Angirasa or 
A.D. 972 ; mentions Satyavdkya Komganivarma-Dharnta- 
niahdrdjddhirdja Kold\a-ptira~varesvara Nandagirt— 
ndtha calad-uttaramga srtman-N olamba-kttlautaka 

SVi mat-Permdnadigal. 

51 (p. 218) of the year 972 A.D, ; mentions 
Satyavakya Komgunivarina Dharmamahdrdjddhirdja 
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Kuvalala-pura-varesvara Nandagiri-natha eatad^ , 
uttaramga sriman-Nolamba-kuldntaka Pertnana4iga\, 

EC. VIII. Nr. 35 Cp. 248 ff.) belonging to the year 1077 A. D. 
This is an inscription of the S’antaras who claim descent, 
on the mother’s side , from the Gangas of Gahgavadi ; 
and it mentions in connection with Marasimha the titles 
Nolamba-hulantaka, Pallava-malla ond Guttiya Gahga. 

Mysore Archdcologictil Report for 1911 (p. 37} ; an inscription 
at Karagada, of the year 971 A. D., applies to Marasimha the 
titles Koingu iiivaruui-Dharmamahdrajddhirdja, KHvaldla- 
puravaresvara, Naiiilagiri-natha and Nolamba-kuldntaka, 
Another inscription at Neralige, mentioned on the same 
page and also ot the year 971 A D., mentions s' r'l-Mdrasitnga- 
deva Satyavakya Pa manadtgal and applies to him the 
titles mentioned m the Karagada inscription. 

It can readily be seen that the title G urjaradhiraja is applied to 
Marasimha in none ol tliesc insi ription.s, and what is more, the above* 
mentioned Sravana-Bcigula inscription itself does nut mention Gurjaradhi- 
raja as a title of Maiasimha, although, m lines 105-108, it gives the 
following long list of llie titles borne by him ; Gattga-vidyadhararn 
Oangarol gamdaw Gmigaru smgam Gaugu-emtamani Ganga- 
kandarpam Ganga-vajram Calad-uttaraugam Guttiya-Gangam 
dharmavatdram jagad-eka-vtram nudidantc-Gandaoi ahita-marttandam 
kadana-karka'sam tnandalika-trinetram s' riinan-N olamba-kulantaka- 
devatn. 

This list of Marasimha ’s titles is a veiy full one: it is not con- 
ceivable that the author of the inscription which is wholly devoted to the 
praise of Marasyiiha, should have left out the title Gurjarddhiraja in 
case Marasimha had reallv got that title ; and its absence in this inscrip- 
tion and in the other inscriptions referred to above shows that Marasimha 
never had such a title. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the contrast offered by the 
title Nolamba kuldntaka. As pointed out by Mr. Fice {Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 46), this title was assumed by Marasimha 
‘because he brought the Nolamba family to end and this title, it will be 
noticed, has been mentioned in connection with Marasimha, not only in 
the ^tavana-Bejgoja inscription in question, but also in EC. III. TN. 93 ; 
IX. Cp. 143 ; Xil. Tp. 103 ; IV. Ng. 51 ; VIII. Nr, 35 and in the 
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inscriptions of Karagada and Neralige referred to above, that is to say, in 
‘ dll the inscriptions that give the titles of Marasimha. There can be no 
doubt that, in case Gurjaradhiraja had been a title of Marasiniha, it too 
would have been mentioned in the above inscriptions m the same way as 
his other titles have been. 

It thus becomes plain from the foregoing that Marasiniha did not have 
a title like Gurjaradhiraja, that Fleet’s above-given translation of the 
expression Kr^narajoHara-dtg-vijaya-vidita-Gurjarddhirdjasya is 
erroneous, and that the correct translation of that term is ‘who became 
acquainted with the king of the Gurjaras during Krsnaraja’s conquest of 
the northern region.' The question then arises in one’s mind, why should 
the author of the .Sravana-liejgoU inscription take pains to mention that 
Marasiniha ‘became acquainted with the king of ilie Gurjaras ? ’ What 
is there remarkable about such acquaintance, or about the king of the 
Gurjaras who ruled over a territory which, svhen compared with that 
ruled over by -M irasiniha (this comprised not only Gangav^i 96000 but 
Banavase IdOOO, Nolambavadi 32000. SanUlige 1000, Purigere 300 and 
Belvoja 300 .tlso ; see Fleet, op. cit , p. 306) wis vciy small in extent? To 
this (luestion liiere is no satisfactory answer. On the other hand, it will 
be noted that the expression Kr^narajoHara-dig-vijaya-vidita-Gwjarddhia. 
rajasya does not suit the context in lines 5-22 of the Sravana-Bejgoj, 
inscription which read as follows : 

tasya jagati-talottunga-Ganga-kuja-kumuda — kaumudi- 
mahatejayamanasya Satyavakya-Komgumvarma— dharma- 
maharajadhirajasya Krsparajottara -dig-vijaya-vidita-Gur- 
jaradhirajasya vanagaja — malla-pratimalla-balavad-Alla- 
darpa dalana-prakatikrta-vikramasya Ganda-martanda- 
pratapa — panraksita — sinihasanadi-saka!a--rajya— cihnasya 

V indhyiatavi nikatavarti ndaka- • kiraia- prakara-bhanga — 

karasya bhuja-bala pan Manyakhela-pravesita-cakra- 

varti-kata vikrama srimad-Indraraja-pattabandhot- 

savasya saiiiutsahita-samara-sajja-Vajjala 

gha nasyabhayopauata-Vanavasi-desadhi mani- 

kundala— madadvi padi-samasta -vastu— gra samupa- 

labdha-sankirtanasya pranata-Matura-vams'ajasya 

suta-s'ata-bhuja-balavalepa-gaja-ghatatopa-garva-durvrtta 
sakala-No|arabadhir.ija-samara-vidhvaiiisakasya samunml- 
lita- rajya— kantakasya etc. 

Saving only Krinarajottara-dig-vijaya-vidita—Gurjaradhirajasya 
every one of the epithets used in the above passage refers to some 
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martial exploit of Mar isi n'la ; and there can hence be no doubt that the 
author intended lliw expression too to refer to such an exploit. In other * 
words, there can be n d doubt that the phrase actually used by the author 
of the inscription is iijitn-Ginjaradhirajasya, and that the engraver, 
through a lapsus, lu.oiniUe] the cun ed upward stroke belonging to the 
letter ji and has thus nude it look like dt (see in this connection Plate 
LXIII A1 in the st cond e hlion ol ''raiatiK—Belgola Incnptions, and 
note how the absence ot tn< suoke reterred to above converts a ja into a 
da). Kmunajoflai i- <!!.<- ^iju\a .u itta -Gm jaradhtrajatya .signifies 
‘who conquered the kin,r ot the (>ur)iiis in the course ot Krsnaraja's 
victorious caniiiaign a„'iinsl the pouii,’ and hence it is ciuite in place with 
the other epithets used in ilic iIkjvc iiis,i_,c in < ouneetion with Marasiniha. 
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PRAKRIT GOUA 

I!V 

Dh. S. M. KATRE, M.A., pii.n. 


Language, like the venfiahlc facts of history such as documents and 
inscriptions, when piopetiv an.ihseil h\ the methods of correlation, 
comparison, sifting, etc , yields inteiestmu ic'-iilts. The history of words 
is primarily the recorded usaee with leltieiue to time the secondarily 
connected with etymoloi'y and si-in.inli. s 1 umi this point of view it 
is necessary to study the i u li iiiine ol voul piesci\ ed lor us in all dated 
and undated 1 ecordb so that I^ingiii tusiiia' ai t as a useful h.tndmaid to 
History. The present pipei has \ii\ Ink loniusiion with History 
and particukirly Mat.iilu lleti>i> as atl , I ul it tk ils \Mih an interesting 
word which has juiz/kd mam iholais .tiul whicli, to m> mind, has left 
some traces in the dial' < t of l\a"k;u'i and Ma'.ilhi. This lat alone is 
the connecting link between this short paper and the present volume 
which is being offered to one of the gretitest oi living Maratha Historians. 

The word go/jrt occurs in the second act of Mrcchakatika- When 
the Gambler and Mathura catch hold ol the Samvrihaka who owes them 
ten pieces of gold the Gainblet i ncs “ laddne go/i. ” in a dialect which 
Prthvidhara calls Dhakki and the Sanskrit ihava leads; lahdhah puruiah. 
Again when Darduraka inteiceJes on behalt of Sam vahaka and causes 
a strife between the Gambler and Mathura tin ciambler says’ “Bhatta, 
javadeva amhe Daddurena kalaha\ida ta\acle\.i so go/io avakkanto” 
where again the chaya gives the equivalent as puiwsah. The sense 
appears to be the equivalent of English *' lascal. In the Dei>inatnamala 
Hemacandra cites this as a Desi word, (cf 2.g9) where it is eejuated to 
gamam, gatnaudo, gamagoho; at the end of his comment Hema. says 
goho bhata ity anye, purusa ity eke. 

Among the citations of this word the Pdiasaddatnahaijuavo 
mentions Jacobi, Erzdhlnngen (p. 31, line 35) esa raya tava mama 
piyd, anne ya gohd, in the sense of soldier, a meaning acc.epted among 
others by J. J. Meyer, J. Charpentiek and W. WuEST, but criticised 
by P. Thieme (ZDMG. 91.115) who suggests “servant" as the proper 
sense. The meaning of “ Jara, upapati '* is given m Paiasaddamahannavo 
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with reference to Upade’iaPada (p. 115). On this interesting word 
Paul Thieme and Walther Wuest have made some fundamental 
observations (respectively in ZDMG. 91 and Bull. S. 0. S. 8.). Wuest 
ultimately suggests a gobha as the origin of Sk. gobhila and Middle 
Indo-Aryan goha. 

, In this mass of conflicting evidence regarding the significance of the 
word Itself we have to be guided by the context on the one hand and the 
old lexicons on the other. So far as the Mrcch. and Er/. passages are 
concerned we agree with TninviE in reading the word as ‘‘rascal, servant, 
a per-ion belonging to the lower order,’* but what about the meaning 
recorded by lleinacandra with reference to the village leader ? 

The Mrcch. passage, as pointed out in the beginning, is in Dhakki 
which IS a peculiar dialect. Markandeya in his Prakrfasanasva calls 
thistakki and defines it as 

Tikki syat Saiiiskrtam .‘■aurasem canyonyamisritam 

Hariscandras tv-imam bhasam Apabhramsa iticchati 

and comments . Dravuhm apyatratva manyante. The linguistic 
features of the dialect as coming down in Mrcch. Mss. are not very 
clear, but Prthvidhara defines it as . va-karapraya Dhakkavtbhasa 
Samskrtapiayatve dantya-talavya-sa-sa-karadvayayuktd. That is 
Sk. s?I)h. s, but Sk. s. s >I)h. s. This has a striking parallelism with 
Itomini dialects , Europe in Itoni bass ^,5, s<s and s, while Syrian 
Pont, has s^s, s,sC.<! On account of this connecting link as well as 
the lack of agreement among the grammarians on its affinities wo believe 
that this dialect spoken bv the (lambler is in reality a Gypsy tongue, 
probably belonging to that part of the country which coincides with 
modern Orissa 

Wlien we investigate the origin of the woid we ^,.0 faced with 
Koiikaiii forms g/ioK, ghnv in the sense of' man”i. e. husband It is 
well known that women never refer to their husbands in India by name, 
and cei tain peculiar circumlocutions have come into existence. This is 
not the place to deal with them. It is enough tor our purpose to 
ie..og.ii/e the existence of such ciicumlocutions. MOLESWOKTH in hio 
dicliontiy (p. d4y) has the following entry; 

goho m. In familiar language, a husband. 2 One grown up into 
111 inliood. adult. 1 Osed popularly as our word for man or boy. Ex. 
ini lyata goiio ahe. majapudhe jeum dya. I am the man for him , 1 am 
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the lad to teach him. £\. he au'^h pittaca goho ahe. This is the 
medicine for bile. Il signifies, the word match or the masterer of any* 
person or inattei. 

On p. 265 of the smie tsork he stjs* 

Ghov m. (R iln\"iiO \ 1 1 ml u Ktm 1 )i a husDuul See goho. 

jhovkarin 1. K \ witc, t umn m n um” .i lijsbnnd. ' 

ghovki f. \ inhtv 

Ghovganda m A ’ n i tl ui i ' > i imslu d, lui^lund'" biothcr, 
.in 1 other such iullii.J plot loi , n ii i 'i s l nu lur i liush.ii.d 

ghovdi m K Aminoi nisici — )i>|> i) iiiisiit'soi woman. 

ghovpan n. y/io./'ii;/.!- m \ iniiu. 

Moiiseiihoi Dmi.'D) ui lu Iv ) ' . ii ioUii,ucse die lioii.iiy gives 
the word as g//oi in llic ah nt sciisi , iil oium is it with Sk f>taUaka. 
In the biiaswit dului >\ li i o. > .i li sc ond iiuniher ol a 
compound ineanu ullci lii, du' ,/i u * i diitid to n en’s (on.paiiyi 
aldictcd to tvoiiH 1 loiiipin I’l u tic illv iii all Koiikani and 
Marathi dialects the w ud is use 1 lo idu to JaiL'lish «/./;/ m the 
primitive sense, that is is i Im l>u<d J iit climoicgy -uggested by 

Dalg\DO is not p issihk i IV liiliaht he oiiks in Ml \ dialects 

galia {k^g^y) a and iii the iiilh’cti I lot in SI >i clia/o Ml - \ iiahtto, Ap. 
gdhau or at the most vhaau. 

If the otiginal ••etisc is in in Inni i 1, i i i ui c i ily "^c ( on the one 

hand the esteiision to \ irilits , and tin II ( li i i silduij ^md on tic 

other toservait, or even tJ kii\c o i i i is .ri lIic Mn i .i. p.iss,igi . 
The point we have to consider is ih ttliiiin lip hclvveen the ddlcrenl 
series In modern English man .is oppose d u genlUman has a 
derogatory sense, and tins also explains h i\\ MI A go/in in Mrcch, is 
used in the lerog.atory sense, while in the New liulo \iy.in dialects .such 
as Marathi or Konkani the primitive sense is kept up. 

We hive only to consider the etymology ol the woid in order to 
make our case complete. In the circumlocutions referred to above we 
have specially the word ghar used in Konk and Mar. used bv women 
to refer to their husband®. Owing to the taboo of the husband's name 
the woman has to invent such expressions as Mar. gharat with referenc e 
to the husband. Similarly in the Saraswat dialects of Konk. tie same 
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word is used : gharantu, amgeH ghara etc. Thus the word for iioose is 
^tended to the man as husband. We have in a similar manner in Sk. 
grhd m.an assistant, servant (and later) n. house, habitation, and a wife; 
as m. also a householder, grhin a householder, grhint mistress of a house, 
wife, the householder standing for the husband. Now Sk. grha 
corresponds to MI-A, giha generally ; we have indeed in Sk. itself the 
word gehd. derived from OI-A.grhd. Pali gives us the clue for 
corresponding to Sk. grhasiha. Pali has guhattha beside gahattha. Just 
as the t treatment of vocalic r gives ns Ml-A, giha, so' also the 
M-treatment gives gttha, and corresponding to Sk. gehd from MI-A 
gtha we have MI-A. and NI-A. gofta from MI-A. guha from Sk. grhd. 
This IS the only etymology which justifies all the facts we know of 
the interesting Prakrit word goha. 
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THE INDIAN THEORY' OF THE UNIVERSAL 

STATE 

IJ'S 

Dr. dal KKISHN \, m \ , 1*1) 1 ) , I K.i s., 1 s., r r nist s 

1. Cla'>sificaiio>i of Ai \iiii S/(7/is 

The political pliil )sophers ot 1 111 opt irut llu iilea ot the universal 
state to Alexaimet tli (tuu Su1>sl]i(iii -ittimpts cii’minated in the 
form of the Roiiian, tlie llol> Ivoniii uid Hit N ipoleonic Empires. 
Thus during tivents ooo hunditcl m iis tlifii wm cst il>li>.hed in Europe 
only four empires which gi\f in ii' i o 'ht univtrs.il state But in 
the long hisloi\ of the loiilinent ot In hi liiimlu Js ol attempts were made 
to secure iKiraniouiit su/<iaint\ 1 itli tins >1 ciiinuests was celebrated 
by some greit satritici in w ih tin i b n I n ut mii, s, allies and Inends 
were invited to take p irt 

The iJajasHpfi I Is <niii lint, S iniriiiitllia and Visvajtta 

were some of the g i it ui luc. to pioiluiu iha s i/tr.iinly ot a 
<;onqueror. ' The lord ul the woild i >ti ilom wi con ti rati d with the 
Mahabhtseka or Aiiuiur Mali ihl iscUi ciuiii jims 

The ''ukraytti m classify mg the siiiis on the ba is of their revenue, 
gives eight grades of terntoms unde i 'Minanlu, MandltUi, Raja, 
Maharaja, S^arat, St niaral, Ib/a/, and So ahhuuDia I he last four 
enjoyed an income of 5-10, 10 100, 10 ) sn i mil ibove 500 niillion 
Karshas respectively. The Sarxabl mii i i di Im d by bukra as the 
sovereign "to whom the e irih with it even c > I'liieius is ever bound”. 
The assumption ot one of these titles w is in ih cd by the performance 
of an appropriate sacrifice. According to tin Gopatha lirahtnana,* 
Prajdpati became Raja by the Rajasaju, Sainmt by Vajapeya, Siarat 
by Asvamedha and Vtrat by Parushamullia sacrifice The Attreya 
Brahtnana gives instances of Saroabhaiimas by the performance of the 
Rajasuya, while the Apastamba braufa Sutra and the '■atapatha 
Brahtnana enjoin Aivemedha for supreme oierloidship In short, a 
symbolic ceremony was performed to give publicity and conhrniation to 
the status assumed by a state in the comity of nations. 1 he feudatories 

1 See N N Law-Atti Indtan Polity Ch IX for detailed deaiription of 
these cerefflonies 
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« And represeDtatives of the cooQuered and allied states used to be {wesent 
*to recognise the status proclaimed by the sacribciDg sovereign. The 
Sabha Parva (Ch. 33) gives a vivid description of assembled king^ in 
the Rajasuya sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira after the completion 
of his victorious expedition (Dtgvtjaya) to all paits of Greater India 
including Nepal, Simhahala (Ceylon). Singapur, several Mlechha islands 
and countries. 

A Cakravartm is described to be the supreme lord of the six 
continents of Bharaia Kshcira. His empire is said to be hn»n.l«d by 
the ocean on all sides and he has four or five types of military forces, 
out of which the navy is one. There are emperors styled as Sarvadhtpah 
or lord of all, like Vasudeva. Similarlv, the titles like Ekarat, Vtraf, 
Samrat, Sarvabhauma, Sarvarai, Rjjaraja, Mahardjadhtrdja, 
Caturinta, or A khandabhumipa (the monarch of an undivided earth) 
were used to signify emperors. We are told that these enjoyed the earth 
witjb^sulute or indiMsible sovereignty ( HlFvIt ) 

Ip. Territorial significance cf the Empires. 

Yhe Holy Roman Empire under Charlemagne mf-ln/tAd only 
France and Germany, and afterwards only Germany, The German 
Erapue from 1871 to 1914 was limited to Germany alone. The 
Empire of Austria-Hungary included these two countries. The 
Ottoman or Turkish Empire in 1914 covered Turkey. The sway of the 
Emperor of Japan extended to a tew islands in 1910. If the rulers of 
these countries could be recogni/ed as emperors in the 20th century, we 
should not refuse to style I Iarshavardhana,Pulikesi, Kanishka, Kharavela, 
Pushyamitra, Mahapadma Nanda, Candragupta, Asoka and the Gupta 
sovereigns as emperors. The empires of these Indian monarchs were 
more extensive than those named above The following comparison will 
give an idea of the empires on the two continents. 

European Empire ^ Indian Empires 

1 Alexandrian Empire 1 Maurya Empire 

2 Roman Empire 2 Siinga Empire of Pushjamitra 

, Z Kanishka’s Empne 

4 Andhra Empire of Satakarni & others 

5 Kbaravela’s Empire 

6 Gupta Empire 

7 Harshavardhana's Empire 

8 Pulikesi's Empire 

^ Holy Roman Enipiie 9 Pala Empire from Dharmapala 

10 Chola Empire from Rajadhiraja 

11 Cbalukya Empire 

12 Vijayanagara Empire 
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Similarly, tho empires of the epic kings Jar ManHhn , 
Yudkishthira and his successors were decidedly far more extensive tbaa* 
their European prototypes Then the empires of Rama and Ravana were 
greater than the Roman empire We should not forget that India is 
equal to Europe wimjhs Russia In ancient times Greater India sometimes 
extended to Persia on the west, I’amii on the north, Nepal and Tibet on 
the north east, Bunn i on tlie ctst, the Indian Archi|>eleago and Ceylon to 
the south \arious coiuj lerors aprnn and again extended their conquests 
to regions lying outside the nituiil houiuhiies ol India The Hheetti 
Rajputs ruled Afglianiitin till iln.\ une eyptlled by the Muslims. 
Kanishka's Empire extended to in lilt Asia and cox ered Afghanistan, 
Kashmir and the Punj ili In --h nt it is i\ idtnl that we can have several 
contemporary empeiois on tlie loiitmi nt of Inn i 

3. Dt<tttngut<.hii' i fcd'iiw. ol III / iiKfiiiin aiitl liulniii Empires, 

Three vital dillcrtnrts ill on i It imintsol liuli i and Europe— 

( / ) In India the ruin., 1 1 inlv \x i not tit il loned noi was its territory 
generally annexed into Ins dimninnn 1 v tlu u ni|ueii i \ii the rulers who 
accepted submission, wcic to itlim llw i xiriigntx A loose empire 
was created which used to be Ji iiiciiibtutl atur the ileatli of the emperor 
as did the Alexandiian and Na)H>lionu Lini lies, or tlit empire broke up 
as soon as weak desteiiduils canit to the tlnoiic I o take two familiar 
cases of Muslim history , the eini ic ol M.i ud dm Klnlji broke up after 
his death, but the Mogul Eininie llonndicd under Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan and Auraug/eb. Even s\ mint sucrcsbors were emperors 
up to its dissolution Wc li i\e its toiinlt i[art in the Mauiya and Gupta 
Empires. On the other hand, tlit intitnl sjlii tKiia tv of Ayodhya is 
famous for a long succession of umveis il s )\ ei gn 

_ It is worth noticing that in tiu 1 ,>ic ind 1 i an is these emperors 
have not been regarded as gods 1 hey are considutd hum i j beiugs even 
if their rule extS3^"over the whole eailh J.ii m the Roman world 
Julius C gsar wics kpnwn «-«; p amii’. Julius iiid .0 was every other 
emperor after his death considered to have become a god. Not only this, 
Augustus was regarded as a god in his lifetime He was personally 
w orshipped a nd sacrifices were made to him m Italy and the provinces. 
Thus the RonSn~'people were more superstitious and submissive than the 
ancient Indians were. 

(i) The greatest sin of the Greek and Roman emperors was their 
attempt to H ellenize and Rotnaaize the provinces and countries un^er 
them. Even to-day the process of Germanizing, Anglicizing, Europeaniz- 
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iBg, Russifying. Amencanizinff and Nazifying is proceeding apace in all 
the dependencies and territories under the charge of the great nations. 
The rights of nationalities are ruthlessly trampled down. The Indian 
rmpnrnfj Hid nff cnmmit this sm . They allowed au^ogjj^to the 
| Undffir then;], and thus crewed a lo ose confedera fapp_w.hlch was 
dver on the verge olf'cKssolfutidnr Such empire "coulS^not last long, and 
at all times these required a strong central power. Consequently, 
frequent conquering expeditions were led to create new empires and to 
keep tlwold ones in tact. 

A. Stimulation of the idea of Universal Sovereignty. 

The idea of universal sovereignty was deeply and constantly 
entertained by every king, however insignificant his status might have 
been. The ideal was never allowed to go into the background. The 
whole people, not the military class alone, but even the sacerdotal 
classes, fanned this idea of paramount sovereignty. The coronation 
ceremony laid down in the Aitareya Brahman is full of many interestmg 
details regarding this subject. Every independent king, however petty or 
potent he may be, had to undergo a similar inaugural ceremony. Before 
a p6rson could be installed on the throne, he had to utter several verses 
of the Veda which put before him the ideal of universal sovereignty on 
this earth, of achieving distinction as a pious, high-souled and righteous 
king in admimsUation here below, and of obtaln^n|^ after death by' reason 
of his exceptional merits independent kingship even in the regions of 
Prajapati. Finally, death could not put a stop to his sovereignty. This 
elemental body might be dissolved, but even hereafter in whatever worlds 
his soul might be transported, he should contrive to rule even there, not 
grovel in dust or sink in hell, but by might of his high deeds he should 
conquer the celestial regions, be their sole monarch and rule them for 
a long time. 

Such exceptionally high ideals could not but produce great heroes 
aad righteous monarchs. In order to fully grasp this noble ideal, let us go 
through the very words of the Ait, Brahmana, (pp. 503-4). 

‘ May Agm ascend thee, O throne, with the Gayatri metre ; May 
Savitar ascend (thee) with the Ushmh, Soma with the Anushtubh, 
Brihaspati with the Bnhat, Mitra and Vaiuna with the Panktt, India with 
the Tnshtubh, and the Vis Vo Devah with the Jagati metres. After 
them I ascend this throne to be a ruler, to be a great ruler, to be an 
umversal ruler, to obtain all desires fullfilled, to be an independent and 
most distinguished ruler ( on this earth ) and to reach and world of 
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Prajlpati, to be there a ruler, a great ruler, a supreme ruler, to be 
independent and to live there for a long time 

After having repeated this verse the king was to ascend the throne, 
with his right knee first and then with bis left The consecrating priest 
as a representative of the four classes strengthened that very idea in the 
heart of the new king by uttering such magnetic words as would Bre the 
imr^ination and infiame the ambition of even an ordinary man. “ Be the 
ruler over kings in this world. Thy illustrious mother bore thee as the 
great universal ruler over great men ; the blessed mother has borne thee. 
By command of divine Savitar I sprinkle (thee) with the arms of the 
A'svins, with the hands Pfishan, with the lustre ot Agni, the splendour of 
Shrya, the power of Indra, that thou mayest obtain strengih, happiness, 
fame and food ' 

In connection with the above, the following words rep ated by the 
installed king on descending from the throne aie .il-,o interesting. 
Standing with his face towards the east, he uite's ui'k the words 
“ Adoration to the Brahma ”. Then he says aloud, “ J pre^-ent a gift for 
the attainment of victory (m general), of vulorj e\orvw!it,re (ahhijiti), 
of victory over strong and weak enemies [ I'ljiti j, and ol complete 
victory ( Samjiii )”. t 

/ The materials employed in the installation ceremony were looked upon 
as metaphorically conveying certain ideals which hace thus b,en espiessed 
in the Brahmana. The Udumbara represented enjoy mein, the A surf /iw 
universal sovereignty, the Pldksha independence .an 1 freed ini ft rin the 
rule of another king. The priest, b> having these wood-, brougiU to me 
spot, makes the king participate la all theve juahues ot u.iuemal 
sovereignty, etc. Further on, it is said that nee with kii-je giain.. 
represents universal sovereignty. Thcrefoie, by bunging spiouis of such 
grains, the priest places universal sovereignty in the king.4 

5. The ceremony of Aindra Mahdbhisheka 

{Indra's great Coronation) was meant for gieat sovereigns alone. 
A few details will throw light on the idea of universal sov eieigniy. 

‘‘This one is among the gods the most vigotous, most strong, most 
valiant, most perfect. He carries out any work to ihe best ul his 
abilities. Let us instal him to the kingship over us.” They all consented 

• Ati Br. p.«503. 

t IM. p. 509. 

f ibtd. p. 521. 
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to perform just this ceremony of Nlahdtbhiaheka on Indra. The gcnb 
( bestowed on Indra universal rule by proclaiming him as " universal ruler/’ 
by proclaiming him “ as enjoyer of pleasures ”, they made him father of 
{Measures ; by proclaiming him as “ independent ruler,'* they granted him 
independence of rule ; by proclaiming him as “ distinguished king,” they 
conferred on him royal distinction : by proclaiming him “ king ", they 
made him father of kings , by calling him one who has attained the 
highest desires, they granted him fulfilment of the highest desires. 

The gods then continued proclaiming his heroic virtues in the 
following manner. The “Kahatra is born : the supreme master oi the whole 
creation is born ; the destroyer of the hostile castles is born ; the devourer 
of hostile tribes is born ; the slayer of the Asuras is born ; the protector 
of religion is born. The protector of the Brahma is born.”§ 

Prof. Keith does not recognise ‘ the existence of any great kingdoms, 
but only petty princes who despite their titles and claims to universal 
sovereignty were doubtless rulers of limited territory ’ But Weber saw 
the conception of a real empire in the Aindra Mahkbhisheka. The ideal 
was an empire bounded by the sea. The Epica and the Puranas 
distinctly mention that this ideal was achieved by several conquerors. 
Even if their dominions did not reach the sea on all sides, these must have 
been sufficiently extensive to enable to celebrate the Asvamedha, Vinajtt 
or Sarvamedha sacrifices, or to undergo ttie rites of the great coronation. 

6. The Coronation Oaths 

Let us now realise the significance of the oath which the king must 
take before the priest performs the ceremony. The priest who, with this 
knowledge about the Mahabhtsheka ceremony, wishes th it a Kshatriya 
should conquer in all the various ways of conquest, to subjugite all 
people, and t! at he should attain to leadership, precedence and 
supremacy over all kin^s and attain everyichere and at all tunes to 
universal sovereignty, enjoyment of pleasuies, independence, distinguished 
distinction as king, the fulhlment of the higiiest desires, the position of 
a king, op a great king and supreme mastership, that he might cross 
(with fits arms) the universe and became the rider op tiui whole earth 
during all his hpe which may last por an tnpinUely long time, that he 
might be the sole king op the earth up to its shores bordering on the 

§ A.it Br P 316 For the coronation ceremony see Kamayana Sanh 
P. Ch 40, SabhaP Ch 33-45 Vana P Ch 234, Kanaka Sutra, 17-1-29 Atbarva 
Veda, III, 4-2, IV 8, Vaj Samhita. 10 17-18, Rig Veda, X -157 

* Rig Veda Brahmans Translated, p 45 
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b6ian, eucli a prifest should maugurate the Ksfaatriya with India's gteal, 
inauguration ceremony. But before doing so, the priest must make the 
king take the following oath ; whatever pious works thou mightest 
have done during the time which may elapse from the day of thy birth, 
(to the day of thy death), all these together with Ihy position, thy good 
deeds, thy life, thy children, I would wrest from thee, shouldest thou do 
me any harm Then the Kshatriya who wishes to attain to all this, 
should well consider and say in good faith all that is above mentioned, 
‘ thou mayest wrest from me, etc.' * 

Several instances of deposed kings have been given by Kantilya, 
Kamandaka and ^ukra, but the Udyoga parva (Ch. 74) gives a long list 
of seventeen kings of the pro-Bharata times who were dethroned on 
account of tyranny. 


1 Udavartta of the Haihayas 

2 Janmejaya of the NIpas 

3 Bahula of the Talajanghas 

4 Vasu of the Krivis 

5 Ajabindu of the Suviras 

6 Rushadhika of the Saurashtras 

7 Arkaja of the fialhikas 

8 Dbautamiilaka of the Chinas 


9 Hayagnva of the Vaidehas 

10 Varayu of the Mahaiijavas 

11 Bahu of the Sundarvegas 

1 2 Pururava of the Dipakshas 

13 Sahaiaof the Chedi-Matsyas 

14 Vrishadhawaja of the Praviras 

15 Dharana of the Chandravatsas 

16 5«ma of the Namdi\egas 


17 Vigahana of the Mukatas 


7. Permanent effects of the empires. 

Illustrative lists of universal rulers are given in several works. Some 
names are common in a few books though these were composed m distant 
places and times. The repetition of names signifies that deM'uctue time 
could not put into oblivion the heroic deeds of these emperors ho had 
made a home in the minds of the masses by their thrilling adventures. 


The selection of the names of deposed kings and universal sovereigns 
from numerous dynasties, proves the unity of the Aryan race and the 
comprehensive character of Hindu imperialism or Indian nationalism. 
The fact that kings separated from each other by thousands of miles and 
thousands of years, should be inspired by the same Vedic ideas and 
inaugurated by the same Vedic rites, further elucidates the universal and 
lasting sway of Ary in culture on the whole continent of India. TIik 

* Ait. Br. pp. 316, 319. 
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fundamental unity of the Indian races was again and again verified by the 
’conquests of Vijigisus aspiring to the rank of an EkarSt or a 
Sarvabhauma and establishing Pax Indica in the whole Aryan world. 
This living unity was obseived by H. Tsang from Kashgar, Kandfaar, 
Kashmir, Khatmandu, Kamchivarain, Cape Camorin, and Kathiawar even 
as late as the 7th century A. D. 

8. Emperors qf the Vedtc & Eptc Ages. 

The glories of hundreds of conquerors who were the performers of the 
Asvamedha, the Rdjasuya oi Vikvajda sacrifices, or who had earned 
the titles of Chakravarttns, are sung m the Vedas, the epics, the 
Brahma nas and the Puranas 

We may mention only a few names from the famous Solar Dynasty 
up to the great conqueror, Rama. Yuvanasva, his son Mandhalr and 
grand-son Purukutsa, then Harischandra. Bahu, Sagara, Dilipa and 
Raghu. 

Pururavas and Prithu ; Usinara and Sivi of the Anava line, 
Kritavirya and his son Arjuna, then Talajangha of the Haihayas ; 
PraOiidana and his grand-son Alaraka of Kasi ; Paurava and his successors 
Dushyanta, Bharata, Rantideva, Suhotra, Hastina, Ajamida, Jahnu ; Nimi, 
and Bhima Satvata, Sasabindu and Usanas of the Yadavas ; Sudasa, 
Sahadeva and Somaka of the Panchala country ; Asvapati Kaikeya ; Kuru, 
Yudhisthra, Parikshit and his son Janamejaya : Vasu and Brhadrat of 
Magadha ; ^isupala Chedi ; Bnharatha and Jarasandha Kaurava, are some 
of the great conquerors up to the Mahabharata period. Many more 
empire-builders could have been named, but as they belong to the most 
ancient period of Ind'an history, I have merely referred to their names 
here. 


9. Empires during Budliistic and Hindu periods. 

More attention will be devoted to the historical personages of the 
Budhistic and Hindu periods. The earliest among these is Udayana. 

This ruler of the Vatsa country was already master of the Chedi and 
Videha kingdoms. He secured his dominions by making alliances with his 
two powerful neighbours, the kings of Ujjain and Magadha. Then he 
started on a conquering expedition in which he brought under his 
paramountcy the kings of Kashi, Kalinga, the Vindhya tribes, Chola, 
Kerala, Lat, Sind, etc. He has been the popular hero of dramas written 
by the most famous dramatists of ancient India like Bhasa and Kalidasa. 
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Story books like XathS-Saritsagara and Brihatkathamaajart hkve 
described his victories. The Budhist literature is full of references to thi» 
Budhist ruler of the 5th century B. C. The Tibetan and Chinese 
literature too give valuable information about him. Such a great hero of 
India deserves a high place in the history of the world. 

1. The Nandas, and the Mauryan Emperors like Chandragupta and 
Asoka are too well-known to require any detailed information here. 

2. Puskyamitra Sunga ( 150 B. CJ was justified in his claim to 
rank as the. paramount power in Northern India by his victories over the 
Yavanas and all over rivals. He performed the horse-sacrifice to 
signalize his victory over Menander and Budhism. 

3. Kanishka's conquests have made him immortal in Indian history. 
His kingdom included Afghanistan, portions of Persia, Kashgar, Yarkand 
and Khotan above the Pamirs, Kashmir and the whole of Northern India 
up to the Vindhyas. This Budhist king followed Asoka in propagating 
the Budhist religion in China and other countries of the world. 

4. Kh&ravela, king of Kalinga, not only secured independence from 
Magadha but twice defeated its great Emperor Pushyamitra himself. He 
even captufed the Magadha capital Patahputra and earned away its 
treasures. He is said to have produced consternation among kings of 
Northern India. He then sent his forces against Satakarm I of .Vndhra, 
humbled the Rasrtikas of the Maratha country and the Bhojakas of Berai . 
Thus this Jain conqueror being a contemporay of Pushyamitra and 
Satakarni ruled about 170-130 B. C. 

5. Satakarni Andhra (150 B. C.) twice proclaimed his suzerainty 
by the performance of the horse sacrifice. 

6. The Andhra king G. B. Satakarni // (UO A. D.) was master of 
the whole country watered by the Godavari, of Berar, Malwa, Gu]arat, 
Kathiawar, and even the northern Konkan. 

7. Sivaskandha Varman Pallava made e.xtensive conquests and 
performed the horse-sacrifice about the year 150 A. D. 

8. Satnudragupta, the Indian Napoleon, conquered all India and 
made alliance with rulers from the Oxus to Ceylon. In celebration of his 
victories he performed the horse-sacrifice in 351 A. D. 

9. Vikramaditya (380-415 A. D.), the Gupta hero of a hundred 
legends, extended his empire to the Arabian Sea by subjugating Malwa, 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, and annihilating the isaka rule there. 
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10. Kumargupta I who ascended the throne in 415 A.D, after hie 
*most famous father Vikramaditya, celebrated the horse-sacrifice as an 
assertion of his paramount sovereignty after expelling the Huns from his 
empire. 

11. Adityasena, a Gupta king of Magadha, is known to have 
performed the horse-sacrifice in the 7th century A. D. in tdcen of his 
rank to supreme power. 

12. Dharmapala ( 800 A.D. ) was the founder of the Vikramasila 
University. He was known as ‘the sole ruler of the entire earth;' he 
installed the illustrious king of Kanyakubja, who was readily accepted 
by the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhaia, 
and Kirat kings bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling 
and for whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted 
elders of Panchfda. His rule extended from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi 
and Jallandhar in the north and the Vindhyas in the south. 

13. Rdmapdla was another Emperor ( 1084-1130 A.D.) who 
extended the territory bequeathed by Dharmapala by conquering Kaivarta, 
Mithija, Champaian, Darbhanga, and Assam.* 

14. The great Harsha of Kanauj immortalized by H. Tsang and 
Bana, is well-known to the students of history, but there were three other 
emperors in the same Maukhari family. 

15. Isanavarman the Great of Kanauj made himself the resplen- 
dent moon in the sky of the circle of princes. 

16. Sarvavarman, the Paramesvara, was a paramount sovereign 
over a territory extending from Asirgadh to the Brahmputra and from 
Nirmand to Baivataka. Thus almost the whole of N. India was 
under him.t 

17. Yasovarman of Kanauj shone above all in every quarter like 
the resplendent sun. 

18. Bdlitaditya of Kashmir, the conqueror of Yasovarman, was 
another ruler who claimed to be a paramount sovereign, as he had 
vanquished the rulers of Kanauj, the Tibetans, Bhutanis and the Turks 
on the Indus. 

* V. A. Smith-Sariy History of India, pp. 209. 212, 219, 221, 303, 307, 
316, 332, 413, 416 . 

t E. A. Fires, The Maubharis pp. 85, 90, 94, 137, 146. 
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19. Mihira Bhoja was, in the words of Smith, beyond ijnestibtt a 
very powerful monarch, whose dominions may be called an empire^' 
without exaggeration.'*' 

The three emperors of the Chalukya dynasty like (20) Fulikesin, 
(21) Vikramaditya I and (22) Vikramaditya II of Badami, the two 
victorious conquerors (23) Krishna I and (24) Govinda III of the Rashtra- 
kata family, then (25) Somesvata I and (26) Vikramaditya VI, (27, 28) 
two Chalukyas of Kalyani, were sovereigns of great fame. 

29. ParUntaka Chola (909-947 A.D.) after capturing the Pallava 
kingdom, conquered the Pandya capital Madura and invaded even Ceylon. 

30. Narsinhavartnan Pallava (625-645A.D.) extended his con- 
quests over Mysore and the Deccan. 

31. Rajarajadeva the Great (985A.D.) was beyond dispute the 
Lord Paramount of Southern India, ruling a realm which included nearly 
the whole of the Madras Presidency, a large part of Mysore, Laccadives 
Maldives and Ceylon, t 

32. Rajettdra Chola (1018 A.D.) possessed a powerful navy, so 
that he annexed the whole kingdom of Pegu to the Chola Empire. 

• 33- Anantavarman Ganga reigned for 71 years (1076-1147) and 
carved out for himself a considerable kingdom extending from the Ganges 
to the Godavari. 

The long dynasties of Andhra and Vijayanagara have many kings 
who emulated the glorious deeds of their predecessors. The southern empires 
had sway over such lands as Maldives and Laccadives, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Ceylon, etc. The very names of these places are of 
Sanskrit origin. Thus Greater India existed to the south as well as to 
the north of India up to the 12th century A.D., while the famous Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanager lasted from 1350 to 1670 A.D. 

10 INDIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 

Even in the pre-historic times from 4000 to one thousand years 
before the Christian Era when the whole of Europe including Greece was 
immersed in dense darkness, India had given birth to hundreds of Alexan- 
ders, Scipios, Caesers, Hannibals, Charlemagnes, Fredericks, and Napoleons. 

• V. A. Smith — Early History of India, pp. 393-94. 

t Ibid pp. 472, 485-86. 
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Each one of these conquerors attempted to establid a worktstate' 
extending from sea to sea and exerdsipg universal imperialism. The vision 
of a world-empire was partially materialized by more tiian 130 conquerors 
who gradually extended the Aryan rule over the continent of India, After 
the epic victory of Rama Aryanism was supreme from the western 
extremity of Kandhar into the eastern boundary of Tirhut and from the 
Himalayas to Ceylon. A federation of the Asiatic world including parts 
of Persia, Central Asia, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon and several islands of the sea 
was established by Yudhisthira after the second epic war of Mahabharata. 
There is a long interregnum of 700 years or more up to the l^auryan rulers. 
This historic gulf cannot be filled up as yet. From the Mauryan 
ascendancy Pan-Aryan Imperialism or Greater India was several times 
established by Chandragupta, Asoka, Samudragupta, Vikramaditya and 
many other mighty heroes in the known hi.story of this country. Yet Prof. 
Max Muller ventured to*record that “there were no heroes to inspire a poet, 
no history to call forth a historian. India has no place in the political 
history of the world. An expedition like that of Alexander could never 
have been conceived by an Indian king, and the ambition of native con- 
querors never went beyond the limits of India itself 

When a scholar of classical Sanskrit could be oblivious to the facts 
recorded in these pages regarding Indian imperialism, the European public 
could be hardly expected to assign a place to India in the political history 
of the world. But these pages must have proved to the hilt the existence 
of Greater India and its dominance in the political and cultural spheres 
of the ancient world. It was Indian philosophy which first formulated 
the ideal of the world-state, of the unity of the human race, and of 
universal peace, Indian monarchs alone through their military genius, 
first carved out extensive empires on which the sun did not set, and m 
which they established Pax Indica. 


A History of Ancieut Sanskrit Literature, pp. 30-31. 
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THE VALUE OF KANNADA SOURCES 
FOR THE HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS, 

THE BIJAPUR AND MUGHAL SULTANS 

BY 

Dr. B. a. SALETORE, m.a., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Few even among scholars are aware of the existence of Kannada 
sources for the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries A.D. 
By Kannada sources is meant records written in Kannada as distinct 
from records written in non-Kannada languages but found in Karnataka. 
While scholars have made plentiful use of the sources in various 
languages for the reconstruction of the history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, they have not utilized the Kannada sources at all 
This IS partly due to the fact that these sources have been wr tten in a 
language which was supposed not to contain any useful matter pertaining 
to reigning families other than those of Karnataka origin. But with 
the considerable advance which research has made in Karnataka, and 
the laudable attempts of scholars in and outside Mysore to tackle 
the history and culture of Karnataka and the adjoining regions, we are 
now in a position to allude to some sources in Kannada which throw 
an interesting light on problems connected with the history of the 
Mugh^ls, the Sultans of Bijapur, and the Marathas It is the object of 
this paper to draw the attention of scholars to some of these sources 
ivntten in the Kannada language. 

These sources may be grouped under the following heads — 
epigraphs which comprise both stone and copper plate inscriptions, 
traditional accounts relating to prominent Karnataka families like the 
Desayis, De^pandes, etc., and literary works. Of these we shall saj 
nothing for the present of the traditional accounts of families nor of the 
bakhatn written in Kannada The literary woiks are by far the most 
important of the sources, since they are accounts written by giitcd 
Kannadigas whose kavyas contain an array of facts of considerable 
interest not only for the history of the three ro>al families mentioned 
above, but also for that of the Vijayanagara, Keladi, and Mi sore 
kingdoms, not to mention that of very many smaller royal families, all 
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«of whom played such an important part in the history of southern and 
western India till the end of the eighteenth century A.D. 

The three most important Kannada works which bear directly on 
the history of the Mughals, the Bijapur Sultans, and the Marithas are 
the following — 

Poet Linganna's Keladinrpavijaya, 

Poet Gcvinada Vaidya’s Kanthimvanarasarajendravijaya, and 

The annonymous author's historical account called •Hyder-ndtnd. 

The two former are kavyas of great merit. Linganna’s work is a 
regular chronicle of the Keladi kings, while that of Govindayya is an 
account of the wars of the remarkable Mysoie king Kanthlrava Narasa 
Raja Odeyar. And Hyder-namd is an excellent biography of Hyder 
All, the well known Sultan of Mysore. Dr. M. H. Krishna to whose 
indefatigable labour we owe the discovery of this last mentioned work, 
has styled it, for want of a better name, Nallappa Ms, All these three 
works, viz, Keladinrpavijaya, Kanthiravanarasardjendravijaya, and 
Hyder-natna were completed by the end of the eighteenth century A.D. 
Thus Linganna is supposed to have completed his work by A.D. 1763 ; 
Govinda finished his work by A.D. 1648; and Hyder-ndma was 
completed by A.D. 1782. 

Now let us briefly allude to some of the sources pertaining to the 
history of the Mughals, the Bijapur rulers, and the Marithas. I have 
dealt with the history of the Mughals in Karnataka in some detail 
elsewhere.' It may suffice here to mention one or two sources 
concerning the Mughals. It is generally believed that the contact 
between Karnataka rulers and the Mughals began only in the time of 
Aurangzeb. But Linganna tells us that even in the days of Akbar, the 
Padashah of Delhi was aware of the rulers of Karnataka. This is related 
in the long account of the victory which Sankanna Nayaka won over 
Anhua Khan in the court of the Delhi Sultan.* The connection 
between Karnataka and the Delhi court seems to have been more 
intimate in the time of Emperor Shah Jahan. This is proved by a copper 
plate record dated A.D. 1629 which was found at Kuppatur. It enables 
us to assert that the Mughal jurisdiction extended as far as the Kuppatur 

1. My article "Mughal Rule i» Karnataka" to be published in the 'Woolaer 
Commemoration Volume, Lahore. 

2. Linganna, Keladinrpavijaya, p 47 seq (University of Mywre Oriental 
Library Publications, Kannada Series. Ifo. 9. Mysore, 1921). 
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time in the Sohrab taluka of the Mysore State. For it mentions 11,000 
varahas as the Mughal levy from that province*. This fact is of interest 
in as much as it helps us to correct the view that the limits of the Mughal 
Empire in the reign of Shah Jahan (A.D, 1636) were only till the Ghod 
nadi on the Western Ghats.* An interesting point is raised here. How 
did the Mughals succeed in casting their sway over the Kuppatur-sJine 
seven years earlier, i. e., in A. D. 1629? Future research may enable us 
to answer this question with satisfaction. 

Continuing the question of the hold of the Mughal government over 
the outlying districts of Karnataka, we note that two stone inscriptions 
are of some use in this connection. They were found at Dodda Bajlapura 
and Ballalasamudra, Holalakere taluka, Mysore State, and both are 
dated in the year A.D. 1691. On the basis of these inscriptions it may 
safely be maintained that the control of the Mughal goieinment over 
the distant province of Sira was complete by A.D. 1691. The stone 
record found at Dodda Baljapura is doubly important. — Firstly, because 
it deals with the Mughal Emperor Auiangzeb, and, secondly, because it 
contains many details about the history of the fort of Ballapura under the 
Marathas*. The other stone inscription from Ballalasamudra confirms 
the fact of the Mughal jurisdiction over the Holalkere province in 
'A.D, 1691.* Under Bahadur Shah too the Sira province continued to 
be part of the Mughal Empire, as is proved by the Aiijaneya temple stone 
inscription found at Jajuru, and dated A.D. 1716-17.’ 

Of greater value than the above stone and copper plate records art 
the literary works. It is commonly supposed that Hindus as a rule %\ete 
not gifted with the art of chronicling historical events. In most iiijlantes 
this charge seems to be well founded. Even with Kannada writers like Adi 
Pampa and others, the fashion was to put historical facts into the bdtk- 
ground while dealing with the reigns of their royal patrons. But so far 
as the three authors under discussion Linganna, Go\inda, and the 
annonyinous writer of Hyder-ndma are concerned, it can hardly be 
maintained that the Hindus were not endowed with the' power of writing 
historical narratives. 

3. Bptgraphia Camattca, VIII. Sb. 266, p 43. 

4. SaxkBl, Htstory of Aurangseb.l p. 44. 

5. This record contains an earlier Kannada portion and a later 1'cisi.in 
portion, fi. C. X. D. B. 31, pp. 66-7. 

6. Ihid, XI, Hk. 126. p. 133. 

7. 7i»d, Hk. 63. p. 123. 
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r Of these we shall first deal with Govinda. He was the son of 
Srinivasa Pandita. He does not tell us anything about his native place ; 
but from his excellent description of ^rirangapattana* (Seringapatam), it 
seems that he was a native of that city. Under the patronage of General 
Naujarajendra ho wrote his kavya Kanthiravanarasarajendravijaya. 
It is from the concluding portion of this work that we know it was finished 
in isaka 1570 (A. D. 1648).* 

The greatest interest of this work lies in the detailed description which 
Govinda gives of the campaigns of the Bijapur general Randullah 
Khan in Karnataka. Randullah Khan figures in the history of Khan-i- 
Zaman's campaigns ot A. D. 1636."* And again Randullah Khan is' 
known to have invested the city of Ikkeri which was the capital of the 
Ikkeri Nayakas. The value of the accounts of both Linganna and 
Govinda may be seen when we compare them with the historical accounts 
of the Muhammadan historians. Sarkar basing his remarks on the 
latter, tells us that Randullah Khan led his campaigns into Karnataka in 
A. D. 1635 and again in A. D. 1637." Linganna gives the exact date of 
the . siege of Ikkeri, It was in balivdhana i-aka 1560, Isvara 
Samvatsara. Pusya Bahula Das'ami that the Ikkeri capital was besieged 
by the famous Bijapur general." And Govinda gives a lengthy 
account of the siege of Ikkeri in his eleventh sandhi entitled 
Karndiakakke Khananu bandudu.'^ Sarkar speaks of a huge fine of 
thirty lakhs of huns imposed on the ruler of Ikkeri (Virabhadra Kayaka) ; 
and of the latter’s deposition at the end of the second campaign of A.D, 
1637." But we know from Kannada records that Virabhadra Nayaka 
averted a formidable invasion of Bijapur, and that he gave protection to the 
southern kings who were alarmed by the great army of the Patushah 
(». e., the ruler Adil Shah of Bijapur)". Govinda’s account of the siege 
of Ikkeri is pai'.icularly valuable because it was written only one year 
after the event. It is perhaps the only Hindu account of that event from 

8. Govinda Vaidya, Kanthiravanarasarujendrcrotjaya pp, 81-114. (University 
of Mysore Oriental Library Publications, Kannada Series, No. 15, Mysore, 1926), 

9. Ibid, p. 498. 

10. Sarkar, History of A urangzeb, I, pp. 46-47, 

11. /bid. I. pp. 253-34. 

12. Linganna, Keladinrpavijaya, p, 98. 

13. Govinda, KaMhiravanarasarajtndravtjaya, p. 198 seq. 

14. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 1. pp. 2S3-54. 

15. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from *he Inscriptions, p. 158, 
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the soath. Indeed, the entire history of the relations of the Bijafair 
Sultans with their southern tviighbours, the kings of Karnataka, needs* 
to be re-written on the basis of the admirable accounts left by Govinda 
and Lingama. For nowhere will such a well written account of the 
siege of Seringapatam by RanduIIah Khan be found as that given by 
Govinda, who relates how the glorious Narasendra (>. e., Kanthlrava 
Natasa Paja of Mysore) drove the enemy out, and saved the entire 
southern country from becoming a province of the Bijapur Sultans.'* It 
is only when Govinda's admirable account of the doings of the Bijapur 
general in Kahma^ka is studied in conjunction with the narratives of 
the Muhammadan historians, that any history of the Bijapur Sultans in 
the south may be said to be complete. 

These very few details we have mentioned above are by no means 
exhaustive. But we must now pass on to the value of the Kannada 
sources for the history of the Marathas. In this direction too we have 
very many interesting details. The intimate relationship of the 
Kannadigas with the Marathas dates to at least two centuries before the 
rise of the kings of Vijayanagara under whom the Marathas received 
their political tutelage. 1 have reserved this topic for discussion in a 
separate work. It is enough for the present to draw the attention of 
scholars to a few points of interest in the writings of Linganna and of the 
anonymous author of Hyder-ttama. Linganna’s account covers a wide 
range of Maratha history, but we shall select only a few details pertaining 
to dahji and iiivaji the Great. Linganna has some strange things to say 
about the parentage and lineage of Sivaji. While narrating the events 
of the reign of the Kejadi queen Cennamaji in the ninth sarga of 
Keladinrpavtjaya, Linganna gives a detailed account of the pareniagc 
of Kama Paja (i . e., Paja Kama, as the Kannadigas called him), wlio 
sought shelter at her court when he was pursued by the Mughals. And 
Linganna goes back to the early days of the parentage of the foreiatheis 
of Paja Pama. Linganna would take the history of the Marathas thiee 
or four generations earlier to that of Sivaji, that is to say, to that of Sivaji’s 
father i^lijt, and to the latter’s predecessors whose history he gives thus 
m the same ninth .sarga. The progenitor of the Maratha rojal house 
was one Puna who was originally the master of a fortress called Cittoda 
which Linganna would place to the north-west ot Delhi. Cittoda wa^ 
an original place of theKsatriyas {Ksatriyarige mulasthdnainaJa). Thi^ 
Pana whom we shall style the 1 of that name, was a Ksatrija ol uie 
Bbaiadvaja gotra. The principality over which he ruled extended o\ei 

16. Cowada, o^. at., pp. 12-15, 
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five yojatias, and was noted for its wealth and prosperity. In his line 
‘'arose another ruler also called l?a^ whom we shall style the 11 of that 
name {a-Ksafriya-kulaparampareyol-tidbhavisida Rananemba rijan-a- 
Citfodasamsthanadol-opputirdan). That Bana II was a contemporary 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar is evident from the few facts which 
Linganna narrates about Rana II, his beautiful daughter, Padmini, and 
the Emperor Akbar himself. On hearing of the extraordinary beauty of 
this maiden, whom Linganna calls also Padmini, Akbar is described to 
have besieged the fort of Cittoda for twelve years; and to have at last 
succeeded in entering it while in the service of one Rama Singa whom 
Linganna makes the nephew (or son-in-law) (altya) of Rana II: 
a-Rananetnb-dtange rupavaiiyada Padminl-jdtiya-kumariya-udi-sal-d- 
kumariyam posisuttam-d-Rdtiam rdjyavdlutUral-d Padmim-jdtiya 
kumdriya rupa-ldvanya-guna-stlamam Dilliyan-dUitirda-A kabara- 
Pddukaham kePiu sainya-satnetandgi tdne terald-aitand-d-Cittot’a-eniba 
gadatnam x/edhaisi-ntla daiidilidu-d-sainstkdnamam~sddhisavelk-ettdu~ 
penneradu-varusambaram bahu~vidha-prayatnam-baiiodam dgadatn 
ttddhyatn-dgadirppudam kandu pracchanna-vesadinda Akabara- 
Pddifsdhan-d-gadaman-ola-pokku Vakisiha-gbtrajan-dda Rd'^ana alt'aya 
Rdmasitigana baliyol mukhyasevakanagi-varttisuiia-irrd-ondu- 
avasaradol Rdtnasingattcmb-avana sangadame tdn-aramaneyan- olapokku 
etc. But Akbar did not annex this fortress. On the other hand, he handed 
it over to Padmini herself, who, howevei, refused to have it on the ground 
that it was a gift from an invader. Then both Akbar and Rana II 
agreed to lock the gates of the fortress, and Rana retired to a neighbouring 
place called Udayapura which he made his capital. Here his wife gave 
birth to a son called also Rana by Linganna. While this prince Rana III 
was one day riding in the city ot Udayapura, he chanced to see a lovely 
girl of the carpenter caste. Linganna does not give her father’s name but 
merely says that she was the daughter of a carpenter woman (d kutnarange 
Rdnaiieudu pesaran-tUn po^anamtim mdduta-int-irutirdda d-Rdnanu- 
ond-avasaradol svdrimdrggamam pogi baruttam tat-puradol-trppa- 
orvva Vardhikiya tnagalatn kandu kdmisi dkeyam parigrahisi 
kelakdlam varttisuttam-iral-d Badagiya magala garbbhadol-irvar 
kumdraru-udbhavisal-avarge bivayi Sambhdji ndmakarananiam racisi 
posisuttam-iral). Before we proceed further, it may be observed here 
that Linganna has given expression to a view which seems to suggest a 
partial non-Ksatriya origin of Sivaji the Great. 

This is apparent not only from the mention made of the Badagiyara 
magal, i. e., the daughter of the carpenter, whom Rana III married, but 
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SiMlIklH'bwa to bnf hf Raw 111. Tbaa twarbrotteRs ragrettad tHe ftut « 
oi>tlMlr kwiy origtat atiea if eamMintbeit v«y of aasooUag tbe niiw 

of iManttMlt. Howefver they spent tbeir life in prajrtne to tha 
(MfininHn Unga in Udayspami uid god Onldres'vani vrtio appenad to 
t1fwi.brthe^f0t» of a Bnhmm assured ^vaji in a dresun tha foUowing.— 
That ^ivaji would while a-huntiog come actoss n treasure which woaU 
eaablabin to build a small principality for himself. With this treasure 
tbac two brothers ^vaji and Sambhaji went to Kadi where a learned' 
Riwhmii NagaUiat^ told them that although th^ were bom of a mother 
udie was of. humble origin, yet their father bwng a Ksatriya, he would 
petform tbw upanayattam. The two lads then became famous as Vazirs, 
And in their family was bom Hariji whose son was Etoji whose son was 
whose, son were ^ivaji (the Great) and Yekdji (>. e., Venkoji). 
TJngnnM nwlMS ^ibji 30 illustTious ruler-d vara-Sajiya sukumarar^ 
parikit^vilaaadrSivaii-Yekoiivalam). ^vaji was the son by the elder 
wife JaildMyi» and Venkoji the son by the younger wife who is not named, 
^ivaji had two chiidren*Sambhaji by his alder wife Jivabai (Jitabai), and 
Raja RiUna by his younger wife Tarabai. This latter lady is made the 
daughteor of Jadhava Raya, and Raja Rama is also called Raje I^ma by 
whwh nasw he seams to have been known in Karnataka.’^ 

/ 

Whatever may be the credence which we are prepared to give 
concerning the above account of the family of ^ivaji the Great, it appears 
that so far as the knowledge of the Marathas in KamaUka was concerned, 
they were prepared to style the founders of the Marathi kingdom Kcatriyas 
ofas inlanor stock. As regards Ltaganna's assertion that there was a 
maniage ooBBactiaa between the Ksatriyas propor and a maiden of tbe 
Badagiyatnv carpenter caste, it saens to have been based on a wrong 
coaeaptica <rf the community to which ^ivaji belonged. This point need 
not detaia as farther; and suffice it to note that, according to Linganna, the 
bsgianiagaot the greea Maratlw famUy are to be traced to a local origin. 

In the same asvasa and in the following ones, Linganna gives 
interesting genealogical details about the Mughal Sultans, the kings of 
Bijupor, Golkonda, Ahmedanagar, and Bidar which last the poet calls 
Bideti.’* And after narrating these details, Linganna gives a further account 
of the dealings of ^ivaji the Great with the Bijapur and Mughal monarchs.'* 

17. lingBou, op. cit., pp. 136-40. 

18. Ibid, p. 140 seq. 

19. ibid, p. 149 seq. 
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The poet bos a detailed account to pve concerning Raja Rania’s escapd 
•from the Mughals and the refuge which he sought at the coutt of the 
Kejadi queen Cennamajl. This is related with reference to the attempt 
made by Aurangzeb to caputure Raia Rama and the gallant endeavours 
the Keladi queen made to save the Maratha ruler who is called the son of 
^ivaji, the adhiraja of the Areyars. ( Areyara adhiraajahada ^ivajiya 
piitrandda Rama Rdjanam ).” 

If Lmganna’s narrative is valuable for the earlier decades of 
M ara iha history, that of the anonymous author as given in the 
Hyder-ndmd is important for the latter periods of the'history of the 
Maiathas. This work which is a contemporary account of the 
reign of Hyder 'Ah, is to be distinguished from its namesake which was 
written by Appanna ^etti in the 19th century.*' In the work under review 
we have an authentic and detailed account of the many phases of Hyder 
'All's administration, his wars, and his manitold public activities. But we 
are concerned here only with his wars, especially against the Marathas. 
There seem to have been several Maratha invasions. The first took place 
tn A.D. 1756 when the Marathas invaded Mysore with a large army 
of one lakh horse and one lakh infantry. The Raja of Senngapatam 
tnartn peace With them by promising to pay a fixed sum of 32 lakhs of 
Rupees. But since all this money could not be paid at once, only 
SIX were paid m cash, and thirteen talukas (named) were ceded to 
the Marathas till the balance was cleared up. The Marathas placed 
Raghoba Biji Rao with 6,000 horse in charge of the thirteen talukas and 
returned to Poona. 

The second invasion of the Marathas took place in A.D. 1758 when 
they invaded Bangalore. Their leader this time was Mukunda Rao. 
The Mysore Raja (Immadi Krsna Kaja) sent Barakkt bnnivasa Kao 
against the Marathas. Barakki brinivasa Rao camped at Bangalore from 
where he plundered the Maratha stronghold of Hosakote. Mukunda Rao 
being in straits appealed to the Maratha leaders Mirci Gopala Han in 
Arcot and Malhar Rao in the neighbourhood of Mysore, both of whom 
were collecting ca»/, to help him against the Mysore commander. The 
Marathas then put into the field 40,000 horse, and besieged Bangalore, 
Maddur, and Cennarayapattana. It was now the turn of Barakki 
Srinivasa Rao to cry for help to his master the king of Mysore and to his 
own father Barakki Venkata Rao. But the Mysoreans were afraid to 

20. lOtd, p. 166 

21. NarBsimhacbar, Karnataka Kavtcante, III. p, 231 
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cut liurough the ranks of the enemy and to supply their people widt 
foodstufis. There was one person, however, who was undaunted. Thisf 
was Hyder ’Ali who now came to the rescue of Barakki fsnnivasa Bao. 
Hyder 'Ali led the Mysore army against the Marathas and crushed them 
in the battle of Cennarayapattana. Peace was at once concluded, and 
the Matajhas left the Mysore country on Hyder 'Ah promising to stand 
surety for the balance to be paid to them. 

In A.D. 1760 the factions at the Court of Mysore gave an opportu- 
nity for the. Marathas to intervene in the affairs of Mysore. Khande 
Rao and Hyder ’All were the leaders respectively of rival parties. The 
former appealed to the Maratha leaders Beni Visaji Pandit through 
Bukkanoji, and secured a contingent of 8,000 horse. 

Three years later (1763) occuired the second Maratha invasion when 
Peshawa Madhava invaded Mysoie. Hyder ’Ah met him with 

10,000 horse, 20,000 bar, and 20,000 armed peons. The Marathas 
succeeded in capturing Barakki brinivasa Rao, and other Mysorean 
leaders. But when Medakere Nayaka charged the enemy, the captives 
were allowed to make good their escape. However the Marathas could 
not be beaten so easily ; and so Hyder’Ali made peace with them by 
ceding to them Penugonda, Kodikonda, and other important places, and 
agreed to pay at the same time a tribute of thirty-two lakhs of Rupees. 
On the 23rd of March 1765 the Peshwa returned to Poona. 

But It was only to attack Mysore once again. -And so we ba\ e the 
fourth Maratha invasion in February 1767 when the same Peshwa met 
the Mysore army under Mir 'Ah Khan near bira. The Mysorean^, weic 
completely defeated in the battle of bira, the Marathas having succeeded in 
conquering the districts of Maddagin, Cennarayapattana, Cikka 13all.ipuia, 
and Dodda Ballapura. Hyder 'Ah once again concluded peace w ith the 
Peshwa who returned to Poona in May of the same year (1767). 

But in A. D. 1769 the Peshwa marched against Mysore The causes 
of the fifth Maratha invasion were the following — Firstly, the defeat 
suffered by the Peshwa's deputy Mahimaji bemdhia stationed at 
Gurrumkonda ; and secondly, the levying of tribute by Hyder ’.Mi from the 
Paleyagars of Karnul and other places which were considered bv the 
Peshwa as belonging to the Maratha Empire. In the battle of Cikkn 
BaUapura Hyder suffered defeat ; and the Marathas won again in anothei 
encounter at Maddagin in May 1769. They captured Davarayadurga and 
met the Mysoreans at Nqakal. Here in the battle of Kqakal the 
Mysoreans again sufiered complete defeat, altbough the Peshwa lost his 
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«ad aboiit 10^0000 meo in the conflict. Entnsttqg flw ^Mic-nl 
■caurtuiing Svru^pntam to Tryntnbalia Viswuiatfan BnOi UttillMlMn 
liidhava Soo ntumsd to Poona in May 1770. 

After many incidents of great interest, tbe Marathas Ixtieged 
Seringapatam for two months (April-May 1771). But a sapriSB-attadt by 
Hyder ’All on the plain of Karighatta proved successful, and the 'Maiatlas 
raised the siege of Seringapatam and left Mysore. On the death of Peshwa 
Madhava Ran in December 1771, Hyder ’All concluded peace which his 
brother Naiayau Rao who had become the Peshwa.** ^ 

Thus continues the Hydtr-nania with numerous d e t ai l s about the 
which deserve to be verified by other sources. As in ths>oue 
of Goviuda, the author of this work writes about conte m po iar y svants. The 
value of Hyder-nama, therefore, as a contemporary document cannot be 
over-estimated. That there is some difference in the account of the 
Marathas and that left to us by other sources is inevitable. But the 
Kannadigas were very intimately connected with the Marathas in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and any account of the latter by the 
former is bound to be of immense value for historical purposes. It is to be 
hopdd that historians of the Maxatha people will utilize these and other 
tCanTia^ sources which have been written without any bias and which 
/•rtnfaun wnbftr details.*' 


22. Ufton Arok9$eiogieal Mtfnrt /or 18J0, p. 80, seq. 

23. These eearees are fnlly dieeaised in ay neat leork entitled " Msfi|lw 

Bm s l n inn In IftiTnir*-* ” *— ■ B.A.S, 
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A NOTE ON THE ANNEXATION OF JAWLI 

BY 

Dr. SURENDRA NATH SEN, M.A., ph.o. 

• 

In 1655 Shivajj annexed Jawli. The reason was obvious. With 
Jawli m unfriendly hands, Shivaji could not expect to extend his territories 
towards the south. The annexation, however, could not be effected by 
peaceful pursuatioo. It involved the death of the ruling chief and the 
arrest aad execution of many of his kith and kin. So far there is no 
difference of opinion. The nsam fact of conquest and annexation, apart 
from minor details, remains undisputed. But the methods form a subject 
of keen controversy. Until recently babhasad's story was widely accepted 
and there was no substantial difference between fais version of the Jawli 
incident and that of Malhar Ramrao Chitnis. If Sabhasad is to be 
credited, the conquest of Jawli was facilitated and completed by a series 
of tae me di t ated murders committed with Shivaji’s previous approval by 
his trusted agents. One of them, Raghunath Ballal, proceeded to Jawli, 
apparently on a friendly mission, sought a private interview with the 
unsuspecting chief and availed himself of the earliest opportunity of 
stabbing him and his brother Suryaji Rao to death. Shivaji promptly 
appeared on the scene and captured Jawli with little difficulty as the 
defending forces had been completely demoralised by the unforeseen 
calamity. The Mores, however, soon found another champion and rallied 
under the leadership of Hanumant Rao who had his nead quarters at 
Chatuibet. Shivaji decided to remove ‘’this thorn'’ and Sambhaji Kavji 
successfully repeated the feat of Efaghunath Ballal when a third More 
succumbed to an assassin’s dagger. Such, in short, is the story which 
gained currency in Maharashtra and abroad since 1694. 

A different story is told by the anonymous author of a later chiomcle. 
The late fiao Bahadur D. B. Farasnis published a brief chronicle of the 
Mores of Jawli in the now defunct Itihas Sangraha (Sphuta Lckita, 
pp. 21-29). According to this chronude, the founder of the Jawli famil> 
distinguished himself in the service of the Adilshahi ruler of Bijapur 
and earned the golden opinion of his master by killing a ferocious tiger 
single handed. His prowess was fittingly rewarded with the hereditary 
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title of Raja and the principality of Jawli, then a wild tiger-land 
'ordinarily shunned by peaceful people. The first Chandra Rao was 
succeeded by seven rulers in turn, when the main line came to an end 
and the mother of the last Raja adopted a young man from a co-later^ 
branch of the family. It was from this prince, Kushnaji Baji, that 
Shivaji conquered Jawli after four months of arduous fighting, Shivaji 
was prepared to treat his captive with all honour and consideration but 
the unfortunate man, unable to reconcile himself with his lot, opened a 
secret correspondence with Shivaji’s enemies. The conspiracy was 
promptly suppressed and Krishnaji Baji was forthwith put td death. 

Parasnis himself did not accept tins account in toto. In A History 
of the Maratha People a joint work of Messrs Parasnis and Kincaid, it 
IS admitted that Balaji More and his brother met their end at the hands of 
Kaghunath Ballal and Sambhaji Kavji while engaged in a private 
interview, but it is denied that their murder was premeditated. On the 
other hand it is contended that Shivaji made repeated attempts to 
conciliate Balaji, the ruling prince of Jawli, but without any effect. 
When friendly negotiations ftiiled Shivaji had no other alternative but to 
declare open war against the recalcitrant prince. Messers Kincaid and 
Parasnis tried to justify Shivaji's conduct, but the main story as told by 
Sabhasad, remained unchallenged. It was left for the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
to call the Maratha Court historian’s veracity into question. 

Mr, Vaidya relies mainly on the evidence of two contempoiary 
works— S/i«va Bharat, a Sanskrit epic by Parmananda, a Brahmin 
scholar of note, and the chronological notes ascribed to the Jedhes. 
Parmananda says that Shivaji captured the impregnable fort of Jawli after 
defeating Bajraj, Krishnaraj and their father Chandraraj. The Jedhe 
chronology refers to the reduction of Jawli after open fighting in 
Paush. 1577 (December, 1655) which was followed by the capture of 
Rain four months later when Chandra Rao More was induced to surrender 
by Haibat Rao and Balaji Nayak Silimbkar. On the face of it, this 
evidence appears quite conclusive, but it is difficult to explain why 
Knshnaji Anant Sabhasad of all persons should go out of his way to 
fabricate a false story about the conquest of Jawh and gratitously defame 
Shivaji whom he apparently revered. 

Knshnaji Anant was a comtemporary of Shivaji conversant with the 
events of his times. He occupied a position of trust and influence at the 
court of Jinji. He was specially commissioned by Kajaram to compile 
a biography of Shivaji and Knshnaji Anant completed this task in 
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only thirty-nine years after the Javli incident. At that date many of the 
junior contemporaries of Shivaji were still alive fotd they would certainly 
not let a lie about the great king, pass unchallenged. Nor was it likely 
that a courtier of Krishnaji Anant's position would lightly libel his 
master’s father in a work meant for that master’s eyes. The obvious 
conclusion is that Sabhasad’s account was by no means unfounded and the 
contradiction of the Jedhe Karina and the Jedhe chronology is more 
apparent than real. The brief notes in the Jedhe chronology may not 
after all be irrecoticiliable with the more detailed account of Krishnaji 
Anant Sabhasad. 

It is sometimes ignored that “ Chandra Rao" was the hereditory title 
of the ruling chiefs of Jawali, not a personal name, and when the Chandra 
Rao died his successor automatically assumed the title. In this connec- 
tion, reference may be made to the term Chandarajapada " of 
verse 209, canto 18 of Shiva Bharat. We cannot discard Sabhasad's 
story without establishing the identity of the Chandar Rao whom Raghunath 
Ballal interviewed and killed. According to the Javalikar More BakJiar^ 
ths last Chandar Rao's personal name was Krishnaji Baji (While the 
Mahabaleshwar Bakhar calls him Balaji This was obviously an error, 
for the same chronicle asserts that he bad been adopted by the widow of 
Balaji Chandar Rao, mother of Daulat Rao Chandar Rao. His name, 
therefore, should have been Krishnaji Balaji and not Krishnaji Baji 
supposing that the first name was correct. In all probability confusion 
is made herewith Krishnaji Rao and Baji Rao of the Shiva Bharat, sons 
of that Chandar Rao whom Shivaji had overthrown. In case, however 
the adoption was made by Daulat Rao’s wife, the second name of 
Krishnaji should have been Daulat Rao instead of Baji. Mr. Vaidya 
thinks that Krishnaji's father was installed as his guardian at Jawli but 
this assumption is hardly supported by the Shtva Bharat. The "Janaka” 
(Progenitor) of Krishnaji could not style himselt as Chandar Rao, though 
according to the chronicle, he was a More unless he was the ruling Chief 
of Jawli. Yet the Shix’a Bharat definitely asserts that Shivaji overthrew 
or chastised Bajraj, Krishnaraj and their father Chandra Raj. Obviously, 
therefore, neither Krishnaji nor Baji could have been adopted sons, their 
father was a rtder of jawli or he would not be styled as Chandra Raj by 
a contemi>orary poet. Once this view is accepted, there hardly remains 
any inconsistency between Sabhasad's account and the brief notes in the 
Jedhe chronology. It was Krishnaji and Baji’s father whom Raghunath 
interviewed and his death was followed by Shivaji’s conquest of Jawli. 
Sabhasad is silent about the sons of Chandar Rao. Apparently they Hed 
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to RairiaxHttbBFMer of the two ostoiBilT BSSKtned die a a c eg md 'ti^ 
*So' wbeo Beiri Mf in Vaiahakha of 757dt the chief trfiomurOBiered b 
mentioned by his title and not by his personal name. 

It may be objected that the Shiva Bharat, a conte t opor a ry work, 
definitely asserts that Shivaji overthrew Chandar Rao in a battle. We 
ctirnitri not forget the Shiva Bharat is a poetical work and is not free 
from poetical licenses. Contemporary pavactas about the Afzal Kbao 
incident and the redaction of Singhar are not free from exaggerations and 
inaccuracies. Moreover Chandar Rao and his sons are Vnentioned in 
the same verse (No. 4 of Canto 18). Obviously the poet is giving only 
a brief outline of the incident, and we need not be surprised if he magnifies 
a minor scuffle, which must have taken place in that lonely chamber 
where Raghunath interviewed the unfortunate chief, into a real battle. 
At best Sabhasad was guilty of an omission. He certainly did not 
fabricate a false story to ruin the reputation of his sovereign. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar thinks that a reconstruction of Sabhasad's 
story is necessary. In the first edition of his Sivaji and his Times 
he mued up the details given by different chroniclers. He is now 
inclined to assign to 9t Qalmi Bakhar a place second to Sabhasad alone 
in importance and reliability. This is hardly justified by a critical 
examination of the text. I have dealt with this question elsewhere. (See 
Shivaji Nibandhavali Vol. I.) Suffice it to say that Sabhasad nowhere 
says that Raghunath Ballal went to the Jawli court to negotiate a 
matrimonial alliance. Apparently a confusion was made by Malhar 
Ramrao Chitnis, and the author of the 91 Qalmi Bakhar who asserts 
that Shivaji sent Raghunath to solicit on his behalf the hand of Chandar 
Rao’s daughter. According to the Shivadigvijaya, Raghunath proposed 
a marriage between Shivaji and Hanumant Rao's daughter. There is no 
inherent inconsistency in Sabhasad’s account of the conquest of Jawli. 
Raghunath went on a political mission and murdered Chandar Rao and his 
brother Suryaji Rao. Shivaji immediately fell upon the demoralised forces 
and captured Jawli. But he found that Hanumant Rao could not be easily 
dislodged from Chaturbet and Sambhaji Kavji sought a private audience 
with Hanumant on the pretence of negotiating a matrimonial altianr^ » . 
It is to be noted that the some trap was not laid for Chandar Rao and 
Hanumant Rao and the latter might have been genuinely anxious to bring 
the feud to a satisfactory close, as the power of the Mores was certainly 
on the wane. There is no reason to reject any port of Krisfaaajf 
SatffiasBxf s story, for it was undoubtedly checked by well informed persons, 
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becaase later chroniclers in their igrnorance mixed up the order of events. 
Even Sir Jadunath Sarkar seems to be uncertain in his attitude, for 
while he definitely ascribes the murder of Hanumant Rao to Raghunath 
Batlal Sabnis in his revised account of the conquest of Jawli (p. 44, 
3rd Ed.), he later accepts the original story of Sabhasad and describes 
Sambhaji Kavji as "The Murderer of Hanumant Rao More" (p. 65). 
Sabhasad is not guilty of such inconsistencies and the authenticity of his 
story is not shaken by Mr. Vaidya’s criticism. Shivaji was a great man 
in more sense than one, and his reputation does not rest on isolated 
incidents. If l\e conquered Jawli by fraud intermixed with force, be did 
so in pursuance of a great idea), the achievement of Swaraj, the 
foundation of Maharashtra Padshahi. 




RAMARAYA OF VIJAYANAGAR 

BY 

Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnas\\ami 

AIYANGAR, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., etc.. 

It IS R well known fact that the Empire of Vijayanagar did sufler 
vital injury at the so-called battle of Talikotta, much more fittingly 
Rakshasatangadi, in 1565. The Empire held out intact, though, from 
another capital farther to the south and much better placed for defence 
against the enemies, m Penugonda. The last great ruler who can even 
be credited with having succeeded to a great extent in bringing the Empire 
back to Its original greatness was the great Venkatapatiraya, Venkata I 
of Vijayanagar, who ruled from 1586 to 1614. As he was usually in 
residence at Chandragiri for most of the period of his reign, he is 
sometimes spoken of as the Raja of Chandragiri. The Empire, which 
had been marked off into three divisions for convenience of admimstration 
and placed under the rule of the three brothers, bnranga remaining at 
head-quarters m Penugonda, Rama taking charge of his viceroyalty with 
head-quarters at iirirangapatam, and Venkata remaining in Chandragiri 
and taking charge of the rest of the Empire. By the subsequent deaths 
of the two elder brothers, Venkata became the sole ruler and managed 
to rule the Empire with energy and bring into allegiance even those of 
the governors who showed a tendency to throw off the yoke of the 
Empire. The last of these powerful feudatories was Lingama Nayaka of 
Vellore, and it was a war against him that brought him down, during 
five or six years at the beginning of the 17th century, into residence in 
Vellore, thus making some of the European travellers speak of him 
sometimes as the King of Vellore. As his reign was drawing to a close, 
he could already see the signs of the coming war of succession which 
destroyed the Empire and left it altogether injured beyond possibihiv 
of recovery. 

We take some extracts' from the correspondence of the ofhcuK 
of the East India Company on the Coromandel coast which thiow some 

J These extracts are taken from Tht Enghsk Factories tn India edited bv 
Sir William Foster 
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considerable li^ht upon this feature, and we shall try to expound 
them in this note. Venkata had two of his young nephews, the sons 
of his brother Rama, the viceroy at Ssrirangapatam at his court. 
When viceroy Rama, the elder brother died, Venkata sent the elder 
of his two sons, to succeed hts father and kept the younger, called 
Ranga or Snranga, with him. Not only this. He seems early to have 
designed him for the succession, and brought him up as almost the 
heir-apparent to the Empire, even giving him the title Chikkariya, which 
as it was understood at the time meant the heir-presumptive. One of 
his queens, however, who remained childless, and was believed to be so 
even by Venkate himself, apparently cherished other ambitions and had 
a baby, which she claimed to be her own child, brought up in the palace 
without Venkata doing anything to prevent it, with the result that she 
got confirmed in the belief that she had the countenance of the Emperor 
in regard to the presumptive claim of this putative boy. On his death 
bed, however, Venkata, notwithstanding the protests of prince Ranga, 
his nephew, installed him as the Emperor, and thus brought about a 
confiagration which wellnigh destioyed the Empire completely. 

* The queen who claimed to have a child belonged to a powerful 
family of Gobburi chiefs, and her brother called Jaggaraya, was, in 
consequence, perhaps the most powerful nobleman of the Empire, and 
possessed of the highest resources in tlie state next only to the Emperor. 
He probably found it would be more advantageous to himself, and would 
meet the needs of his ambition better, if the boy-nephew were placed on 
the throne instead of Ranga who bad received already some training as 
prince, and may be expected to take his own line in the government of 
the Empire. Immediately after the installation of Ranga, Jaggaraya 
started a movement, trying to enlist the nobles of the Empire on his side. 
This was made easy for him by certain acts of the new King. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss the history of this movement on this occasion.* 

This gradually developed to the extent of a great many of the 
feudatories of rank in the Empire joining Jagga, and left the Emperor 
almost without any loyal chieftains among those of rank, with the 
exception of one doughty champion of the Emperor's cause in the Velugoti 
chief named Yachama Nayaka, the founder of the family of Venka^iri. 

In a short time it became clear that everybody worth the name joined 
the opposition, and the King was left almost alone. Taking advantage of 

2. For details refer to The Journal of Indian History, Vot. V (1926) 
pp.164-188. 
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his relationship to the royal family and the dominent influence that he 
wielded at court, Jaggaraya was able gradually to surround the King* 
making him powerless, and actually imprisoning him in one of his palaces 
under his own guard, ptoclaiming his own nephew Emperor instead. 
This was opposed by Yachama Nayaka single-handed, and he gradually 
developed his resources by gaining a few allies, and thus began the great 
war of succession in Vijayanagar. It took two years before this struggle 
could come to a final decision. It is a massacre of the royal family that 
precipitated the war, Jaggaraya having ordered the whoesiile murder in 
cold blood of Kanga and all his family. Before the day appointed for the 
purpose, Yachama Nayaka managed cleverly to secure possession of one of 
the sons of Hanga, hi.-, second son by name Ifania, who was about ten or 
twelve, the elder brother being a grown up young man for tlie purpose, as 
the arrangement was for a washerman to smuggle the boy out of the foit. 
After a number of skirmishes, the war was ultimately decided by the 
battle of Toppur, tlie village now being called Tohur, quite close to the 
Grand Anicul on the southern bank of the Kaieri. Among the piincipal 
viceroys, the Nayaka ol Tanjore was the only one that remained loyal, all the 
other Nayaks having joined the siJe ot jaggaraya. The battle went 
against the allies, Jagga toll in battle, and this young prince Ifania was 
/installed as Emperor by Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore at Kumbhakonam, 
where there is a temple built to God Rama in memorial thereof. This Rama 
who was a tender boy at the tune of this fateful accession to the throne, 
ruled over Vijayanagar down to the year 1630* the father ha\ mg hardly 
ruled for more than a imonth. When he was in-tallv-d in clue form .v. 
Emperor m loIO oi 1617, he could count up,m the supjxiit of Ivagunalha 
Nayaka ot I'anjoie who oillciated at his acce.--si(iu, and the loxal 
chieftain \:ichania Nayaka with perhaps a few more chief-, of 
comparatively minor rank. .\11 the other ieudatonts of the Empire 
were up in arms, or at least had compromised themselves by taking uji 
arms against him, and it was a question of almost conciuering the Empire 
over again before it could be brought into loyalty to him. lie had to 
struggle all the years of his reign from 1616 to 1630, for which we ha^e no 
direct sources of information. That his reign was disturbed throughout 
IS borne out by the few extracts that we bring to notice here, and that is 
about all the information we so far seem to possess. 

The period of rule of Emperor liama corresponded to the peuod of 
struggle of the English East India Company to get out of Masulipatam 
and found a place on the coast of Coromandel, where they could build a 
factory, fortify it for purposes of safety, and carry on their trade with the 
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jahabitants of the interior unmolested, and without being subjected to the 
extortions that they complain of from the Nawab of Golkonda and his 
officers at Masulipatam. They had to change from one place on to another 
till at last they secured the site, on which they built Madras. They found 
themselves uncomfortable at Masulipatam, and found it even -impossible 
to maintain themselves at Pettapolee, and were on the lookout for a better 
place to the south under the rule of Hindu kings. They first settled at 
Pulicat with the Dutch, and finding that not up to their liking, changed 
to Armagon, and ultimately secured the site of Madras, l^e letters that 
the agents of the Company wrote home in the course of their search for a 
suitable locality, give us some information regarding the condition of the 
country. Writing from Pulicat, they refer to the state of affairs as 
under — 

"Trust that these goods, which cost first penny Id, 017 pagodas 
10 (6/11 fanams, equivalent to 24,774 rials 6) will give satisfaction. 
Could not procure all the ‘tappie grandes’ and ‘tappie chinds ’ desired, 
owing to the recent hostilities. The natives complain that they gain 
nothing by the woven cloths, especially the ' camgoulows, tappie grandes 
and tappie quechills and probably this is correct. Think that the 
merchants deserve some increased benefit, particularly as they have to be 
responsible for the money advanced through them to the weavers and 
painters, ‘ which oftentymes pays them with a farewell ’. If the English 
had to deal direct with these persons, ' att the years end, when wee 
expected to be invested of our goods, wee should undoubtedlye come shorte 
of half our quantitye, besides undergoe a hazard of their runing away 
wher ther were no hope for us to fynd them out or recover our monies’. 
Moreover, as the water here is so bad and brackish that cloths washed 
in it ‘ have noe good lusture ’, the natives have to carry them to ‘ Slaves, 
att the least six Jentes (Gentoo) leagues, and being in another government 
are forced to pay junkan uppon every cloth or painting*. This year, 
however, they were obliged to remain within the limits of Pulicat, for 
fear of the enemy. Some of the native merchants express astonishment 
at the English quitting Petapoli to come and live at Pulicat at much 
greater expense-, affirming that cloth made at the former place is far better 
and cheaper than that of the latter ; ' the only difference in the sorts of 
each fardell not their performed (as?) heer, neyther the borders and richcos 
so neatly and clearly wrought, ’ though perhaps the provision of patterns 
might induce them to remedy this 

3. The Bnglish Factories lu India, 4622-23. pp. 104.105. 
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The document quoted above has reference to the years 1622-23, 
and is actually dated July 26th, 1622, which explains first of al)> 
the difficulty that the Gimpany’s agents experienced in the purchase 
of cloth. This had to be purchased from manufacturers, actually 
individual weavers who had to be advanced money and the cloth taken 
when finished. They had to operate therefore through Indian agents 
who knew the people and could be sure of advancing money and 
collecting the money or the cloth. Pettapolee was well situated for the 
purpose, and had certain obvious advantages in regard to the quality of 
the cloth and the facility for purchasing, but had to be abandoned 
because of the extortions, as they complained, of the Muhammadan officers 
of Golkonda. They found that their settlement at Pulicat under the 
hospitality of the Dutch proved to be a matter of great disadvantage, and 
that is what they complain of in the extract given above. 

The second extract complains of the difficulties that the Company's 
officials experienced at the hands of the Dutch, who secured the privilege 
of building a fort from the old Emperor Venkata in 1606, and had fortified 
the place for themselves. They had to accommodate the English factors 
in the locality as best as they could. Naturally the accommodation was 
unsatisfactory, and, as they were both engaged in the same kind of a trade, 
their interests clashed. Apart from that there were other difficulties in the 
locality. That is what is referred to in this extract. 

“ After paying their debts and reserving a sum for Fort charges, they 
have invested the rest of the money sent. Hope that Batavia will soon 
receive a further supply. The Dutch refuse to allow them a voice in 
the engagement or disposal of the garrison ; they have added to the 
common charges, and evidently 'their proceeding is more to weary us then 
otherwise, which on our partts wee wish might shortly come to pass’. 
The end of the Dutches government is approaching, haveing but 
10 mont(h)^ to come and the said government bestowed on greatt Nayco 
(Nayak) ol the cuntrey, who is to send (serve ?) the sayd Itteraj (Itiraja), 
lord of this place, uppon all his occasions, who remains as fearfull of 

4. Mr Heeres {Corpus Dtplomattcum Neerlando-Iudtcum, p. 1S9) prints the 
Crant by 'Itteragie' to the Dutch, dated August 28, 1620 (N. S.). In this the 
former is stated to be governor over forty ‘ Jentjscbe ' miles of land. From LCD. 
Van Dijk’s Zes Jaren u%t het Leven van Wemmer Van Berchem, p. 30, we learn 
that 'Itterragie' was brother to 'Jaggeragie' (Jaga Raja), the principal noble of King 
Venkata I. 
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tha succeeding tjmss. which Nai(c)o is to furnish likewise 4,000 meh 
att all cotnmands. What alterations their may be by this change wee 
are to attende, butt may feare wilbe worse for our negocyations. Ther 
IS doubted ther wilbe such polling and taxing of the poore, I meane 
weavers and painleis that have impioyment in our afaires, that will 
peradventure cause them forsake the placce, which is common in theise 
sorte of people to exacte".* 

The contract that the Dutch obtained was drawing to a close, and 
IS stated that the concession was made to them by one Itteragie 
(Yatiraja). Tins Yatiraja as viceroy entrusted this part to the government 
of a Nayak, who had to supply 4,000 men to Yatiraja’s aimy, and the 
extract dated July 26th, 1622 complains that this new goaernor was likely 
to be e> ictmg, and would make the position of the weavers difficult ; and 
therefore the Company’s agents were likely to be put to difficulties to get 
the cloth that they required, or even to recover the advances made for the 
purpose, as. any oppression or bad government generally turns out these 
people from the locihtv, those that had advanced money, of course, would 
stand to lose. This Yatiraja, referred to in the correspondence heie is no 
other^han Gobburi Yatuaja, the brother of the traitor Jaggaraya, the 
arch enemy of the ruler Kama. Problably he took possession of the 
extensive government of his brother when the latter fell in battle at 
Toppur, and was in all probability the most powerful governor m the 
Empire, only disaffected to the piesent ruler. Naturally therefore the 
Emperor or those who managed the business for him bad to beat him into 
submission, and that is what we find referred to in the next two extracts 
dated 20th and 21st October 1622. 

Our old friend Chememque (see p, 130), as we understand 
hath adjoyned his forces and is sett forward with two or three thousand 
men towards theese partes ; the brute of whose cominge hath strocken 
such i. feare in theese counlrey people hereaboute that makes them flie to 
Pallicatt with bag and baggage, and within theise seven dayes here are 
retired above two thousand people. What will ensue hereupon we are 
yet ignorant, but must leave it to the tnall of time. Here hath fallen 
within this eight days great store of laine ; insomuch that wee remaine 
mcirculed with water, which is a suifitient defence against the enemie 
and hath brought no small content to the inhabitants of Pallicatt.’ ” * 

5 The English Factories in India, 1622-Z3, pp 106-7. 

6. Ihid p, 1J3. 
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Much rain has fallen and more is anticipated, * by the demonstrance 
of the heathenes ‘ The cowardlie enimie is com on forward with a ' 
small force, but durst not visitt in Pallicatt, he beginninge his pranckes 
as he did the last yeare, and yesterday sett upon an emptie village 
within three miles of Pallicatt and sett it on fire, the inhabitants beinge 
two dayes before fled hether. They have but a cold time of itt, all the 
countrey beinge all over with water ; wherefore 1 suppose sett those poore 
houses on fire to warme themselves’ 

The letters speak of Cheminique, which seems to stand for 
Echama Naya^a, rather a corrupt form of Yachama. This is an attack upon 
the district round Pulicat for dispossessing Yatiraja and taking possession 
of it. Yachama Nayaka apparently is the loyal chief who was practically 
instrumental in bringing about Rama’s succession, and must have been 
the officer whose loyalty and interest alike demanded the dispossessing of 
the disaffected officers, among whom the chief must have been Yatiraja, 
the younger brother of Jaggaraya. These extracts refer to the years 
1622-23. The next long extract gives more detail about this war between 
Yachama Nayaka on one side and Yatiraja on the other. 

Little news, except of ‘the approach of our last yeres enymye, who 
the 20th of October entered a small v illage neare bordennge, and within 
Sight of Pallecatt sett the same one fire, and burnynge all to the ground 
their raysed a forte of mud and other combustable (sic) mixed together, 
which they finished in two dayes and two nights, bringing with them 
coules (coolies) for the purpose. But Iteraja, who is lord of theise partes, 
having notice thereof, presently assembled bis forces, beinge to the number 
of four or five thousand persons, and the 28th ditto beseiged the said 
forte, the enymye beinge within noe more then 300 persons, which 
notwithstandinge held out a day or two, till the Dutch were fame to send 
hym, the said Iteraja, two peeces of ordnance out of the forte, with 
two or three gunneis to his assistance; which the enymye perceivinge, 
feannge the worse, demaunded caule and they would deliver up the forte 
and retire themselves; winch was performed, and the ordnance brought 
againe into the forte the 30th ditto ; whereupon there was a great man 
interposed himselfe beetweene them both in the waye, as supposed by 
a frendly disposition, to make a league of fnndshipe and accord ; and 
standing both to his sensure, assigned eash (each) his quarter or portion 
of land which foiinerly they held, which was devided by a river which 
parted the same. And conditions being drawne and writtings past beetwene 
them, the said Iteraja, as void of any further suspition, began to remo\ e 

7 Ibid p. 134. 
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his forces, and came even att the towne of Pallicatte, mimiii^e to retome 
to his whome, left the fort without any person therein, only one parte of 
theise tender walles have rayssed to the ground in the means tyme. And 
the day foliowinge the aforesaid ecymie, as false as politicke, whose hed hath 
name Cemenique, in the nyght retorned with 2,000 persons and raysed 
againe the said forte and made itt somethinge larger, and hath put therein 
500 persons, and soe remaines himselfe neare in company with 10,000, 
this beinge within three myles of Pallicate. This Iteraja on the contrary 
understandinge of this false afore pretended dishonest, dealings, avowed by 
all their fidelities and pagodas to be truly kept one both sides, which now 
beinge so treacheouslye broken, the said Iteraja, with much rage and 
discontente, requiringe assistance of his brothers and other his frinds, hath 
againe taken the feild and lies now within a mile ^ of his enymye with 
four thousand, and dayly attends a further supply. He is a man by all 
reported of a stoute corrage ; his onlye want is money to supply his 
occasions att present, whereof the other is well stored and therefore is of 
more forse. They both strive for that they have noe right unto, but 
patronize as their owne, untill the Kinge be established, which is yett 
yqunge ; besides he is held in small esteeme as yett. What will follow by 
theise chains of troubles, the conclusion will make appearance ; but in the 
meane time we greatly feare, yea verily beeleeve, our negotiations wilbe 
greatly hindered, if not in our expectation wholy frustrated; for this 
Cemeniqua, whose drifte and ayme is for Pailecat, to bringe itt in 
subjection under his government, that he might have the sacken of the 
inhabitants, who is possest they enjoye an infinitt of means, and therefore 
would faine be plucking of their feathers ; which having soe subjected, 
would lett them rest till they were growne out againe and fully ripe. 
This fort which he the enymye injoyes is just in the high waye from 
Pallicate into the country, whereby you may perceive the danger that 
depends thereon. Pallicate of itselfe affordeth noe manner of 
commoditye for our imployment, only most parte of the persons imployed 
therein ; and for our best paintings, they are most parte salure and mayer, 
by reason of the water att other places abrod in the country, a Jentesh 
(see p. 104) league from hence ; whereby you may partly imagin what 
incoiradgment theise people can have to sett themselves aworke in theise 
troublesome tymes, when on all sides their is burnynge and spoyllinge 
where they come’. The Dutch Governor on his arrival, finding the 
English in a small cottage, gave them a better one to their content, being 
the house of the gunner, who had been sent to Batavia for some offence."* 

8 . Ibid pp. 138 - 40 , 
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There is a sentence in the middle of it which says that “ both of them ^ 
strive where they have no right to latronise as their own until the king be 
established who is yet young : besides he (king) is already in small esteem 
as yet The English as well as the Dutch perhaps were certainly in 
doubt at the time what would happen to them and their interests if 
Yachama Nayaka succeeded in gaining Pulicat, which, according to them, 
was clearly his object. 

This has reference to the November of 1622, and that is above five to 
six years after \he battle which placed Ramaraja upon the throne, and this 
state of things appears to have continued almost to the end of his reign, 
although we do not appear to have many references to these. But a letter 
dated August 20, 1629 has the following extract — 

“ The greate king of the Gentewes is nowe in his wares growne soe 
powerfull that hee hath conquered and regayned all his former dominions 
save only our Naige of this place, who (it ?) is supposed cannott long 
subsist: wherfore perforce must leave his country. What alternations 
these proceedings will bring unto our masters affayres in this place wee 
must refer unto tyme, and with that smale force wee have vigilently to 
stand upon our owne gards untill God send us more force ; yet wee have 
"noe cause to doubte butt that hee wilbee comformable to reason, as this 
our Naige hath formerly bene. But in whatt manner the Dutch will 
proceede with the King upon these alterations wee knowe nott, but have 
reason to doubt of them by reason of there former underhand dealing 

This extract gives us the indication that the king had at last got so 
much control over his Empire that the Company felt they would be in 
a position to negotiate with him through the Nayak of the locality round 
Armagon. It was the establishing of a settlement there that they were 
considering about, and shows clearly that the authority of the Emperor 
was getting to be more or less firmly established. We have evidence of 
literature that Yatiraja was father-in-law of Rama. This fact is referred 
to in a foot-note to one of the extracts above on the authority of a 
Dutch writer. We know further from literature that Yatiraja's 
daughter was the second wife of Rama, Rama having had another 
wife. This would indicate it was a diplomatic marriage, and possibly 
entered into with a view to bringing Yatiraja over to the interests 
of Rama. We could well believe that not merely war and subjugation, 
but other means as well were adopted for bringing the rebel feudatories 

9 27ie English Factories in India, 1624-29 pp, 346-47, 
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, to a feeling of loyalty to Rama. This must have been a gradual process, 
and must have taken a long time. The extract above is dated just cme 
year before the end of the reign of Ramaraja. We may therefore say 
that poor Rama, who could be no more than a young man of 24 or 25 
at the time has had to struggle practically all his reign to get the Empire 
under his control, and hardly succeeded before his reign came to a close. 
It was this continuous war among the chieftains of the Empire that left 
it to an extent permanently damaged. We have references to the 
exclusion by these Nayaks of the Dutch not only from Armagon, but even 
Kottapalli much farther north in the Nellore District is specifically 
referred to. Golkonda could not have advanced so far south as yet, and 
the boundary, as Sir William Foster suggests, was probably along the 
Gundlakamma river. So we see that the decisive engagement in the war 
of succession and the defeat and death of Jaggaraya took place early in the 
year 1617, and young Rama, who then could not have been more than 14, 
succeeded to the throne actually in the latter part of that year. His reign 
came to an end in 1630, giving him length of rule of twelve to thirteen 
years, the greatest part of' which, up to 1629, he was engaged in bringing 
his rebel vassels back to loyalty to him. He could hardly have had a year 
after that when he died comparatively a young man, and this conclusion 
is confirmed by the fact that he left no successor notwithstanding his two 
marriages, and the succession had to go to a collateral. 



CASTE-NAME “ GABIT ” 

BY 

P. K. CODE, M. A. 

In November 1937 my friend Rao Bahadur Wasudev Ananl 
Bambardekar of Bandra (Bombay) requested me to throw some light on 
the history of the caste-name “ gabif. ”* Being inteiested m the antiquity 
of caste-names now current in India and particularly those current in the 
Deccan and having already written a short note* on the antiquity of the 
caste-name “ Kenvt, " I could not resist the temptation of going a little 
deeper in the history of this caste-name, though by habit and training 
I can hardly call myself either a philologist or a historian qualified to 
undertake a complicated problem of a hwloncal study ot Indian caste 
names. I was, however, convinced that for a true understanding of these 
caste-names a systematic record of the actual usages’ of these names in 
definitely dated historical documents was an essential pieliininary before 
any attempts are made to interpret them. In short textual criticism should 
be the terra firma on which all interpretative criticism should be based. 

1. Vide Castes uf$d Trtbes o/ Bawlfay by R E, Entfaoven, Vol I, Rombay, 
1920, pp. 347— 350 Gabits — number 24233 (11569 males, 12664 females) reside 
on the Sea Coast— Ratnagiri, Kanara, Savantvadi— a few families at Surat, Kolaba, 
Thana and Janjira^ Call themselves Koukani Matathas — descendants of Marathas 
who manned bhivaji's navy— Some of them are still called Gwrcrbitondels- tliey are 
chiefly fishermen and sailors — in some places they havegotras, — probable Maratba 
origin of the Caste — Goa, the original home ot Gabits — During Portuguese in- 
surrection they fled to Ratnagiri and Kanara — those who remained m Goa were 
converted to Christianity — their gotras according to some accounts — Atn, 
Babhravya, Bbaradvaja, Gargya, Kapila, Kasyapa, Kau^ka, Sandilya, Vasistha, 
Vatsa — According to other account the whole caste has only one gotra Kaiyapa — 
family stocks; Bhosale, Jadhav, Ghorpade, Dabhade, Dhamale, Shinde, Tha i»a 

Kubal, Tawade, More, Nikam — Polygamy is allowed and practised but pojvandry is 
unknown — Widow re-marriage, permitted — Oabits folluw the Hindu law of 
inheritance and belong to Hindu religion — bamkaracarya of bankeshwar is their 
spiritual guide— Their priests are Chitpavan or Karhada Brahmins— The dead an. 
either burnt or buried — Staddha is performed annually. 

2. Jour. Bomb. Vni, May 1937, pp. 152-155. 

2' Such record of chronological usages will be found in such works as Hobson- 
Jobson (saeoad ada. by Crooke, London. 1903) and other scientifically compiled 
lesicoBs as the Oxford Eng. Diet. 
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Let us now turn to some of the explanations of the term gabit as 
are found recorded in the Marathi dictionaries. 

The Maharaitra S^abdakos'a* that is being published by the 
Maharastra Kos'aniandal, Poona explains the word as follows 

GABTI or GABDI— (Masc.), (Rajapur), GABIT', GRABTI\ 
KHARVI-, KOLI-, a fisherman; a Konkan caste; (vide 

Jnana-koa, p. GA — 101). 

Arabic — Ghurab-Grdb ( Gumb)— an Arabic shipping .vessel. The 
Maratha warriors who manned such a ship were called GRAB! I 
or GABTI, This word became current in the tune of the great 
Maratha king Shivaji. 

Proverb . — “ Gavdyas guruii, gurakkyas tdniii. 

GRAB TIN — fisher- woman. 

I have rendered into Bnglish the extract from the S abdakos a 
without disturbing its sense with a view to investigate the problems it 
raises, viz. — 

1. That the word “gabtt ” is a caste-name. 

2. That it IS derived from the Arabic name t GHVRAB, grab 

or gurdb, meaning a vessel. 

3. That the word became current in Shivaji’s time. 

According to the information recorded in the Mahara<itra Jnanakos o* 
the total population of the GABTI caste in 1911 was 24,818. Men of this 
caste generally reside on the sea-coast and are found in the districts of 
Ratnagiri, Kanara and Savantwadi state. The origin of the word GABTI 
[GABIT or GRABTI) is traditionally explained by its reference to the 
Arabic word, GRAB which means a ‘ gunboat ’. The Konkani Marathas 
who manned these gun-boats were called GRABTI or GABTI. The 
word G.ABIT IS not the true word but it is only used in the Census 
Reports. The ancestors of the Gdbti caste people of the present day 
were formerly employed by Shivaji m his navy, and consequently men of 
this caste are found in large numbers in sea-side places like Jaitapur, 
Vijayadurga, Devgad, Malvan, Vengurle, which were formerly the bases 
of the navy. After the abolition of the Maratha fleet at the close of the 
Peshwa period of the Maratha history the Gdbits took to fishing, having 

1 Maha Sabda Poona, 1934, Fart III, p 978 

2 Maha Jnanakos' a. Part XII, Ga. 102 

3 Ibid. 
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lost their war-like occupation. (Vide Census of India, Vol. VII — 
Information supplied by Mr. K. V. Kubal).* • 

The investigation of the several problems connected with the 
foregoing jumbled mass of tradition, history, philology and the pride of 
pedigree is quite beyond the scope of the present paper. I would, therefore, 
combat only some definite statements made in the foregoing explanations, 
on the strength of documentary evidence. 

It is said in the above information recorded in the Jhanako^ that 
“the word G^BiT is not the true word” but that it is a term used in the 
Census Reports. This statement is definitely wrong. The following 
documentary evidence shows that the term GABIT is three hundred years 
old, being used in definitely dated documents of A. D. 1633 and 1723. 
The oldest forms of this caste-name if they vary from the form GABIT 
current in A. D. 1633 will have to be proved by textual evidence. In 
A. D. 1723 also the form current was GABIT as I shall show below. I 
shall be happy to know any variations from this form recorded in early 
documents.' 

4. See Bombay Gazetteer, under Oabit, a caste of Fishermen, in Ratnagiri 
District, X, 127, ISS, 171 ; in Savantvadi State, X, 400. 415 ; in Kolaba District, 
XI, 68 i in Kanara District, XV, pt. i, 305, in the Belgaum District, XXI, 156. 

1. Tboogh such early documents (especially before A, D. 1600) are quite 
rare in the Maratha records there are good many of them in the 'Peshwa Daftar 
edited by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. Not only men of the Cibit caste were 
recruited in the Maratha navy but also men from other sea-faring castes were 
availed of. A study of these castes and their history is yet a desideratum inspite 
of the information about them recorded in the Gazetteers Now that the Maratha 
Navy as such has ceased to exist it is worth while putting on record the nautical 
terminology that became current during the vigorous career of this Navy but some 
of which has now become obsolete. Though 1 cannot undertake such a study 
at present I shall record below as specimen a few naval terms used in the documents 
of the Peshwa Daftar to denote different kinds of ships and boats as also their 
equipment : — 

(1) P.D. 40 (46) C. 1747 A.D. ; P.D. 34 (9) 1737 (gtiei) ; P D. 34 (80) 

1737 ; P.D. 34 (110) C. 1738 (reference to " ” or telescope 

used for naval reconnoitring) ; P.D. 34 (120) 1738 ; P.D. 33 (10) 17 JJ 
P.D. 33 (14 and 22) 1733 \ 

(2) firerw— P.D. 40 (46) 1747 : P.D. 40 (63) 1750 ; P.D. 34 (80) 7737 (pl. fterel) : 

P.D. 33 (63) 1733 (iwenTl): 

(3) ireftfl— P.D. 40 (63) 7750; P.D. 34 (9) 77J7 (mti) : P.D. 33 (14) 7733; 

P.D. 33 (65) 7733 ; [ CoMd. on page 216 
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T1 e other sKten ent made m the information supplied by the 
koa and Jnana-Koa referred to already is that the term became current 
in Shnaji’s time My evidence shows that this statement also is not 
ti ue to history The use of the word G ABIT in a document dated A. D. 

1633, when Shivaji was three years old and hence too young to think of a 
navy or the allied question of employing Konkni Marathas on his gun- 
boats (or Grabs' or Guiabs or Ghurabs) definitely proves the fixity of the 
form Gabit in the Marathi language not only in A. D, 1633 but much 


Contd frota page 215 J 

(4) n?TPrfl— p D 40 (63) 1250 (neiPr m pl ) . P D 34 (61) 1737 , 

P D 33 (14) 1733 (nigRfi. nimfi) , P D 33 (17) 1733 ; 

P D 33 (22) 1733 {mm 51) , P D 33 (51) 1733 (nljmfi) , 

P D 33 (65) 77JJ (wpinin). 

(5) P P* 34 (9) 1737 , P D 33 (10) 1733 end many times 

(6) ^(-P D 34 (31) 1737 . 

(7) msm—PO 34 (36) 173S, P D 34 (61) 1737 , P D 34 (99) 775« , P 17. 

34 (120) 1738 . 

f8) untaifr-p D 34 (42) 1737 , (9) (=T5rfi jtnsi) , P 0 34 (57) 1738 ; 

(10) iKtJlir— P D 34 (01) 1737 . P D 34 (99) 1738 , P D 34 (120) 1738 , 

(11) P n 34 (80) 1737 . 

(12) 3r?r3T— P.0. 34 (81) 1737 , P 0 34 (166) 1739 , 

PO, 33 (63) 77JJ (S5lfl3i) , 

P D 33 (65) 1733 (ni^in). 

(13) unS-P 0 34 (85) 1737 . 

(14) ura— P 0 34 (120) 1738 . 

(15) tr'vri — I’D 34 (61) 7737 ('it'sr?) sis^t) Men employed to work on these 

vessels were Kolts, Bhandam, Chrtsttans Muhamtnedan^ [0 0. 34 (61) 1737J 
as also Arabs [P D 34 (80) 1737] The following references to allied terms may 
be found interesting — (PI> 34 (35) 77J7] 5Tn9i = bmall guns 
( ^4 rifmi =415 4 5r .flfR ri!T OT4 ) , 1’ D 34 (57) 1738 , The Arabs sometimes 
proved traitors ( igpifl SITO^ ^ ) P 0 34 (80) 1737 , Parts of equipment 

of a >16344 [P D 34 (94) 1737—" 44144 31S1TO 3314^ 3143714 454^414 ] , ^14^1. 

41^65 [P D. 34 (94) 1737 , P 0 33 (92) 1733] The names " 4 f»T 4116? ' 
and used in P D 33 (29) 1733 are quite typical of Hindu-Moslem 

t nity ' 

1 Vide article on GR \B in Habson-Jabson (1903) pp 391-392 The term 
IS now obsolete Vide also Bombay Gazetlttr xiii pt i, 348 The proper Arabic 
wold for Grab is ghorab adapted into Marathi and Konkani as gurab 
( hronological usages of the word — 

(1) A D 1181 — "a ghurab from Tnpoli (Arabic letter of Archbishop of 
Pisa etc ) (■ Confif on page 217 
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earlier. At any rate one catlnot exploit Shivajt’s navy, of which I am equally 
proud along with my fellow-countrymen, for explaining the term GABIT. 
My evidence easily pushes back the antiquity of the term to about A. D- 
1350 allowing a period of about half a century for it to be naturalised m 
the country of its adoption, even supposing that the term GABIT was 
derived* from a foreign word. 

To come now to the usage of the term GABIT recorded in docu 
ments. In a bundle of papers kindly lent to me for reference by the 
Bharata Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, and designated by them as 

Contd from page 216 ] 

(2) c 1200 — "Ghurah ' Cornix, Corvos, galea 

(3) 1343— Ghorab (Ibn Batua iv, 59) 

(4) 1505 — "Gabra" = ‘ goraft’ (Vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala) 

(5) 1554 — ‘ Ghuraba (Sidi Ah Kapudan in the narrative of his fight with 
Portuguese] 

(6) 1610 — 'Gourabe (Pyrard de Laval Ilak Soc i 312) 

(7) 1660 — “Ghrab (Muhammad M asum in Elliot i, 250) 

(8) 1679 — "Grab {Hedges Diary, Ilak Soc ii Cl xxxiv) 

(9) 1690— "Ghorab (Hyde, Note on Penstol, in Synt Dissent i, 97) 

(10) 1673—* Groh (Tryer, 151) 

(11) 1727— "Grafts of war (A, Hamitton, t 250, ed 1744, ii 253) 

(12) 1750-52— "Coeraftfts 

(13) 1754—' Grab 

(14) 1760— ''Craft 

(15) 1763— "Graft 

(16) 1810—' Grab 

(17) 1820— "Gftoraft 

(18) 1872 — "Ghurab (Burton, Stnd Revisited) 

The Maharaitra Sabdakoia, Vol III, p 1006 records under "Oureib ' the 
following line from the Mahabhdrata (in Marathi i erse) by the celebrated Maharastra 
poet Moropant (A D 1729 to 1794) — 

''l«IVfH»W^^»nf»l|ptHVlgW«rT3VI {Udyogap 13 173) 

The above usage of the word gnraft for purposes of poetical imagery shows the 
extent to which it had become naturalised in the Marath, language inspite of its 
Arabic origin 

2 The Marathi lexicons must record Chronological usages of the term GABIT 
in the manner of Hobson-Jobson before an attempt is made by them to connect it 
with the word GRAB and its phonetical xanations Perhaps the Portuguese 
records may throw some light on the denxation of the word GABIT 
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Salshi Daftar I find the following document in which the term GABIT i6 
used no less than three times : — 

No. 27 — This is a sale-deed dated Salivahan Saha 1555, Caitra Sud 
Pratipada Brasaptavdr corresponding to Thursday, 28th 
February 1633. It contains at the top a square seal in 
Persian as also three lines' in Persian covering a space 
6 in X Ij m. There is also a circular seal in the right-hand 
margin, in Persian characters. The document contains 
the names of about 15 witnesses. The parties to the 
document together with the witnesses had assembled at 
Oabhole' ( Dabhole grame ) where this duly attested 
document was drawn up. In this document the 
following usages of the word GABIT are recorded : — 

(1) line 3 from the top—" Mokam GABIT MUMRI 
tape Salsi 

(i) name of a witness iii the margin followed by his 
designation “ mokadam G^BIT MUMRI 

(3) name of witness No. y at the bottom recorded as 
follows : — “ Marte raut bin Sekhu raut GABIT 
MUMRI”. 

The word GABIT in all the three usages given above is always 
coupled with the word MUMRI, the exact meaning of which will have 

1 My friend Prof B D Verma has kindly given me the following translation 
of these lines though he cannot read the contents of the Seal as they are rather 
smeared with ink and hence illegible — 

“In the Court of the noble religious law it was recorded that on 20th Zil.qua deh 

Shuhur year Salas wa , Malik Mtr Husain Miranchi the former Mokasa 

holder of the village of Dabhole, tapa mentioned above, presented himself and said 
on oath and willingly and he acknowledged, as also the witnesses, about the order 
given below in Hindawi language' 

"Htndavit ” — This term has been used m a grant dated AD 1299 made by 
Raja Bimba to • Purushottampant Kavale (“Mutabik 1221 Htndatvi") Vide 
Appendix A in the History of Sukta Yajurvcdiya Hrahmins by N. V. Vaidya, 
Bombay, 1884 

1. This Dabhole is identical with village Dabhole shown in the Map 
(No 47 H Ratnagin) It is about 2 miles from Jatttsande and 4 miles from 
Devagad. About 4 miles from Dabhole we find on the Map a village called 
Uithmumbn. 
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to be determined. Curiously enough the expression GABIT MUMR! 
current in A. D. 1633 was current in A. D, 1723 also as will be seen from 
the following letter of Kanhoji Angria, which uses the word GABIT 
coupled with the word MUMRI only once where it signifies the name 
of a place GABIT MUMRI in the vicinity of the village JAMSADE' 
(near Devagad). At three other places in the same letter the term 

2. This Gibtt Mumri near Jamsade (“ iinfhT S>lfl appears to be connected 

with lUilhamumbrt ( ifis ] shown on the Map at a distance of about 4 miles 
from Jamsade. In a document ( aiiiiW’l ) kindly lent to me by Mr. Y. N. Kelkar 
and dated A.D. 1780 qtn ^ 31^) from the Peshwa we &nd the following 

villages in order;— simqa, fs^sTT. jTreqw. 13^, 

Kao Bahadur Uambardekar in a piivate communication dated 15th January 1938 
writes to me that a friend of his, Mr. Kubal who belongs to Gabii caste was not 
aware that the term Gabit is as old as 1633 AD It appears from the old documents 
in the possession of Mr Kubal that the term may have become current within the 
last 200 to 250 years or so Mr Kubal knows that a place of the name Gabit Mumri 
is situated near Devagad. “Mumri ' is the name of the village. There is a river 
near this village. The other bank of tins river has got the locality known as 
“Miih Mumri” inhabited by people of the name “Gavade” or "Mttk Cavde". 
In Savantwadi State also there are people of the AJ7t A Cavrfe name These people 
manufacture salt. 

' I have no documentary evidence to prove the an equity of the term "Mith 
Mumri" prior to A D 1780. 

1 The Salshi Doftar contains more than 20 documents which are sale.deeds 
of properties in favour of the ancestors of the Thakurs of Jamsade. The years of 
these documents and the names of the ancestors of the Thakurs mentioned in them 
are noted below 

A.D. 

1633 — Ram Tbakur 

1640 — ^Vitthal Tbakur and Kam Thakur 
1645 — Vitthal Thakur 

1649 — Jan Thakur 

1650— Janoba Tbakur 

1651 — Jan Tbakur 
1654— ...Do... 

1656 — Do. ..Saudagar 
1656— Do Do 

1656— Jan Thakur and Kam Thakur 

1657 — ^Ant Thakur and Jan Thakur 
1659 — Narayan Thakur Mokaiiani 
1659— Jan Thakur, Narayan Thakur 

[ Contd, on page 220. 
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1660 — Sale^feed by Kogbhat bin Gopal* 
bbat Ranadiya (Ranade) in favour 
of Jan Tbakur bin Ram Thakur — 
property of Narayan Thakur 
mentioned 
1660 — ^Jan Tbakur 

1668 — Vitthal Thakur bin Jan Thakur 

1669 — Vithal Thakur 
1659 — Jan Thakur 
1659— Do 
1670) 

1676 > Vitthal Thakur 
1679) 

1685— Vitboba Thakur 
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GABIT caste. As Kanhoji Angna’s letter uses the word m two diffetent 
' contexts thereby distinguishing the meanings of the expression GABIT 
MUMRI and the term GABIT m one and the same letter I am 
reproducing it below from a copy* available to me . — 

( #FT 3T^) 

rllT rTIT ^ §|^ ?R WTO 

44411 ^ 3TB*rT^ 3*11 ^■*■1 'Sl'5 ^ 

?rr^Pi% ^3ft< 441 : 1 % ^ tri% ^ «rit!^ 

%?*> fr^ :TTti fqies tra?! 311 ^ aiMm 

^ rl% 3IN«Jr *lIcmi|:T =tl4IMN'»1ui 

31^ %3r gsrssi \ 3T%%<?^ %% 34 % ad 3%? ^ 5 ;:! ^ 

^dfw % ^'3i»l %5|, ♦i^'l?* ^IIHj %5Sr 3^. 4|l4nd 31]njl^tS 

r^liti 313313 SJinicft ^NfR 31^. B^3 3in^sr ■^I3tfi % ^4.51 • 

31B%3J%g 3ft3^ ” 

% ^ 

Contd from page 219 ] 

There is also in this Daftar a letter of Kanoji Itaje Prabbavalikar (addressed to 
Narayan ThaLur) with his seal and morlab The writer of this paper is a direct 
descendant of Naro Rayaji Tbakur who led the Mudagad expedition of 1748 A V 
against Tulaji Angna (Vide Bombay Univcnity Journal Vol V, I’art IV pp 8l to 54) 
The native village of Naro Rayaji was Hadpid about 15 miles from Jamsade The 
Thakurs of Jamsade and the Thakurs of Iladpid are identical as they have the same 
gofra (Kasyapa), same Subcaste (K arkada Braiimiab), same Surname (Thakur) 
and same famtly deity ( Mahalaksmi ) The saledeeds mentioned above enable us to 
reconstruct the genealogy of the Jamsade lhakurs for three generations (from 
AD 1633 to 1685 ) viz Ram Thakur-J an or J anoba Thakur-V itthal or Vtthoha 
Thakur As Jan Thakm is called ' Saudagar it appears he was a merchant 
carrying on trade in coconuts and allied products as all the properties purchased by 
the Thakurs are coconut gardens Narayan Tbakur mokadam appears to belong 
to a cousin line separated from the line of Ram Thakui his son and grandson very 
early i e before K D 1600 Naro Rayaji Thakur possibly belonged to this line 

1 Copy kindly lent to me by Mr Y N Kelkar of Poona from Otavkar Daftar 
with him Another letter in this Daftar dated A D 1758 (rT»II=l rPTI 4 3134?) is a 
^IsnHI from Naro Tryambak (Soman) Peshw a’s Subhedar of Janjira Vijayadurga 
addressed to ^313fr ?n %3 ymfT requesting him to join service with his boats and 

men and assuring him freedom from molestation of any kind After the destruction 
of Tulaji Angna s fleet in February 1756 by the joint expedition of the Peshwa and 
the English many of the sailors in the employ of the Angna had possibly run away 

[ Contd. on page 221 
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In the above letter Kanhoji Angria Sarkhel assures an applicant^ 
freedom from molestation to men of the GAB IT caste whom the applicant 
intends to bring from Malvan with a view to man his two boats plying 
at sea under the protection of the fort of Janjira Devadurga. The 
applicant wanted to bring about 4/5 men of the GABIT caste who were 
evidently experts in manning the boats. Apparently Kanhoji Angria as 
the Head of the Maratha navy exercised strict control over maratime 
shipping encouraging at the same time all legitimate efforts of seafarers. 
In the case of the present applicant he promises remission of the tax on 
his boat for one year by way of stimulus to his occuiiation. The 
expression “ Hah Vasti (=in) GABIT MUMRl, Jamsade ” may mean 
now stationed at G.\BIT MUMKl in the vicinity of Jamsade. ” This 
expression clarifies to a certain extent the meaning of the expression 
GABir MUMKl used three times in the sale-deed of A.U. 1633. I am 
inclined to hold the \ lew that the men of the Gabit caste resided in 
groups at different places on the coast. The places of then residence 
may have been termed “ GA131T MUMKi " though the exact meaning 
of the word MUMKl 1 cannot make out at present. 

The evidence lecotded in the present paper from unpublished 
sources clearly proves the existence of the woid G.ABIT prior to 
A.D. 1633 and 1 await more light on the problem of the antiquity and 
definite origin of tins teim' from interested men of this caste as also 
from philologists and historians. 

Contd from page 220, ] 

ihrougb fear but were apparentl) eager to serve their new master the Peshwa 

The subhedar of the Peshna assured the present sailor that he aad his father would 

be re-employed in the I'eshwa's fleet ("Tii? '^T qniw >II5H 

•rrsnu t(qi nils; ). This sailor is called because he possibly 

was a resident of iTl41^5-lfl in the vicinity of near jtiutil 

1 Among Mahi Kantha States (See Bom. Gas V, 427) we find a state of the 
name Gabat. The Gazetteer states that the Chief of the State is a Makvana Koh 
The Makvanas is a special community of part foreign descent {Bom, Gas. IX, 
pt 11 , p 11) There are Hindu Converts from Makwana tribe of Rajputs or Kolis, 
Sunni in faith (ibid pp 65-60) Vide also Vols IX, pt i, 130, Vol I, pt i, 140; 
Vol. VIII, p 115 An account of Mahi Kantha Makvanas appears in Bom. Gov 
Sal, XII, 18 From the phonetical similarity, of the Caste-name Gubtl with Gsbal 
the name of the State mentioned above and the existence of the Koli ruler therein 
of the Makvana Community can we establish any historical connection between the 
Gabtt Caste of fishermen on the Coast with the Makvana Kolis in Gujrat and 
Kathiawar’ The point needs investigation 

[ Contd, on page 222, 
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, Contd, from page 221, ] 

Since this paper was written Rao Bahadur Bambardekar has drawn my 
attention to the heroic role played by a person of the Gabit Caste by name Ganoji 
Tandel in saving the life of the Maratha King Shivaji the Great. The incident 
occuried at Bande, a village now included within the jurisdiction of the 
Savantwadi State and an account of it is given in the Chitragupta Bakhar 
(pp. 123-124) published by Mr Sane in the KavyetihasaSamgraha. 

Ganoji Tandel alias Ganba Tarl originally belonged to the village Bande. His 
descendants are still living at this place. He bad five sons, p temple of the 
goddess "Bhavai” the family deity of Ganoji still exists and is situated near the 
temple of Bandeshvar, the presiding deity of Bande. The original name of Ganoji 's 
family was 'Desat' as Mr Kubal informs us Some land belonging to Ganoji still 
belongs to his line His descendants are still called Desats Ganoji’s occupation 
was to carry passengers across a river near Bande The way to Goa lay across this 
river. Anant Shenvi, the vakil of the Portuguese once earned 10000 troops across 
this river and Ganop while he did this work of carrying the troops to the other bank 
of the river overheard the conversation of Anant Shenvi, which revealed a plot to 
attack Shivaji at midnight Ganoji lost no time to give a report of the intended 
attack to Shivaji Maharaj. This timely warning of tue treacherous attack put Shivaji 
Mahar^ in an attitude of defence and he immediately made his troops take up a 
strategic position for attacking the enemy's troops The enemy was vigorously 
attacked and completely routed as described in detail by the Chitragupta Bakhar 
referred to above. [ Vtde also p 197 of the Life of Shivaji by Krisbnaji Arjun 
Keluskar. 1920; pp. 121-122 of Gomantak Shuddh'icha Itihusa by Shankar Dbondo 
Ksbirsagar; pp. 9-10 of Life of Govtnd Janardan Borkar alias Shri Ca/anan 
Svamt Jyotishi}. I am not aware if the incident about Ganoji Tandel s heroism 
as described in the Chitragupta Bakhar (Composed in alxiut Saka 1681 i. e. 
A.D. 1759) is corroborated by any contemporary or subsequent references in the 
Maratha records. It would be worth while to study the whole incident in all its 
aspects including an examination of the claim made by Mr Kubal on the strength 
Of traditional and other evidence that Ganoji Tandel belonged to C>ablt Caste 
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THE PLASTIC REPRESENTATION OF GOD 
AMONGST THE PROTO-INDIANS‘ 

BY 

Rev. H. HERAS, S. J. 

Introduction 

In an article contributed to the Jottrtial 0/ the University of Bombay 
I described the religiou.s tenets, practices and rites of the Proto- Indian 
inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro, as I could gather from the inscriptions.* In 
this paper we shall study the different representations of God, the Supreme 
Lord, which have been found in the course of the excavations not only at 
Mohenjo Daro, but also at Harappa. 

The Supreme Being is called in the inscriptions An, the Lord, which 
became the Andavar and Anttivanan of the Tamils and the Tamhuran of 
/the MalayaUs, which are different names of God ijiva. An inscription 
says : 

*u)xm 

KTvil ella kadavul adu An, "the Lord of all the gods of the temple". 
I low is this Supreme Lord represented ? 

I. Seated representations of An 

The most interesting representation of An is on a seal which has often 

1. With tins denomination I refer to the people of the Indus Valley whose 
civilization is known to us through the ruins of Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and 
Chafiliu Daro. 

2. Heras, The Religion of the Siohenjo Daro People According to the 
Inscriptions, Journal of the University of Bombay, V fHist. Section), pp. 2-30. 

3. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No, 4741 
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UM CMtWQMMUiBtt «I^Wl! 
I^‘^^^to,'fe^^%^(i»^ fir* ittiMr ctf the Mt4‘ati9«t' 
foljMits of P(oto^IiK0gLn tribes. ’ 



TteUnttgeof An is imMseoted in the nuie form. ct^lAe^^tnii^^ 
rlnth a. |»aaiiiient unffttu tiiifif. His lass are not crosipii^saitiMt^^'' 
images of Buddha, Mahatna atid other aacetks, but in s«^ a ns^afipr, 
Jhavetba t)^ of the feet toucingg em:h other. Bound his ‘waist 
4;ape Ot tftbon. Banging frara the neck be wears a hnga agcUlitse ^1^ 
i(islc0sa k^aogukr shape with the point below. Eleven aimtets ace cof^ 
kisiOx&B. Ibree of theoi. in the strist, io the elbow and dear thhahoehiUr 
am iMtWBT than the rest. His hands rest upon the knees. His fapedb^ 
eoHMIiistted. anet befits a yogi and apparently he is thtee-faoed. ’Tbeftdat; 
wxSe specttdly is most ppomioeot. The most resoarkafale fsatotSeddiis 
’image is the headgear about w i ttofa says Sir John Marshall: ’'‘CovKing 
his head id a pair of bOtts meeting in a tall head-dress.'** What appears 
like boms and headgear are a trident as will be seen when irtudying the two 
foJlowing carvings. 


Sir John Marshall easily recogniz^ed that this figure is “a Frutotyp e 
of the historic Siva".* Indeed, its state of nudity is still abown in some 
4^t» ts images for instance Bbairava and in all the images of ^iva of 
Bengal,* wbioh all have an urdhva Hnga. The three faces of this fod 
^jUonspood to the three faces of ^iva in the image usudBy 
MaJusemurti. These three faces correspemd to the three foactiotis Of 
god as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world. The foBowing 
Mscriptian symbollicaly describes the first and the last function; 


§ f i f 


.4. ‘ MstsbiU. kidienio Daro and the Mm CivittMoMt. I. P. kPWHWnii, 
'gttadn QhtUeatMn, pi. V; AutM, IMhra, Zoraattre at la JPr v fcfiuis fi l e d ry h ww 
i^Caueatiiaiiam, p. 92 (FSiis. 1939): Mackay. Thelndne . 

$, Pfardiai!, ap. ett„ I, p. 52. 

'TfJ fk. ‘^kattawU. laamgMphf af Bnddhtet emd BmlUwgwlwpi-jjiiu^m 
317. 
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I'g- NO' 1- (Copvnght Aichaeological Sinvey 

Seal repfesenting An, seated and crowned of India) 

with a Tndenl, surrounded b> the totems ol 
some Proto -Indian tribes 


(Copyright, Areliaeological Sunej of India ) 



hig. No. 3. 

Copper images discovered at Khafage, Sumer : In the centre nude image of An with 
trident upon his head and locks of hair hanging o\er his chest, 

( From Frankfort-Jacobson-Preusser, Tall A\inar and Kltajagc, The First 
Season's Work in iis/mimHu, 1930-Jl (Chicago, 1932.') 



tree 



tig No 4 

Images of An, Fnlil and Ama di8co\eied in Khafdgt, burner in 1910-37. 

from Uliiitratcii I omlon News 



Fig. No. 5. 

Sealing showing image of An, with mane afid trident upon his head, oier a pipal 
Next to him Kam-Fisli double formed image of An 

(Copyright, Archaeological Survey of India ). 




big No 10 

brokea Torso ol a standing An from Harappa, front Mens. 


( Copyright, Vrcliaeological Survey of India ) 





Fig. No 11 

Broken Torso of a standing An from llarappa. Back views 



1 ig. No 12 
Har.ippa. The Tandavan 

( (^opvrighl, Aitbaeologiral Survev of fruli.i. ) 
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tte TSsb h tile vaakening! and strenKthenios of the Lord. ” Iti ^ ^ 
Afaabt^itMBi God is called the Lord of the Jar and the Fish arhkdi an 
. tht two totMi&s corresponding to Butuma. In cold countries as in Stkd^^ 
jswhata Mohsajo Oaoo is situated, the whole nature seems to ks# fts 
sttengtli m mitumBi trees lose their leaves, the mountains ate oovmsd i 
sritb a meintle cA sotnt, the limbs of our body seem to be deprived c£ pnt 
of vtaUty ; but this very weakening of the whole nature bag aa 
extraos^iMty iSeet. Nature finally recovers its strength and maalei^ 
an aficmmt of that apparent loss of strength. In such a way the 
secmidfiinctiao of conservation is described in this seal. 

The trident placed over the head of God is not usually placad on the 
head of ^va. Yet the trident is one of the symbols usually put in One 
of his The trident as a symbol of God was worshipped from these 

vary apoieat times* and was found erected in the fields just as at present 
in Southern India. For instance : 


til ^ 


K«v>i vS i ” the tridmt of the fields of the Kavals*’. 

Appakeotly, the trident symbolised power. That is the reason yrb;^ it 
IS the head of God. Some kings of the ^.ncimit Xhavtdian 

' B.; MetiMl. «#. c«.. m, ¥. S.. No. 37 . 

‘ •/ MoheiiiC Don Pn^ oeearA^lkm 

fwewj^ e a e t' efk «i*.. p< ai, 

*»• Ho* »*• 


fAe Plastic Ps^easHtattm of dad Amongif ih» Pnfto'ftutmis 

nations were calJed vel, " trident Such kings are also found in 
Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and are referred to by the figure of a trident.” 

Dug vtlal vel ire minan min ir mtn edit odu kadekodi adu : ' that is 
the complete month of the l?am of (during which) the two fishes of Mina of 
the Minas had (captured) the king of the despised Bilavas 

The trident placed over the bead of An at times takes very fanciful 
shapes, for instance in another seal” which represents An seated on a stool 
as in the previous case, in the same state ol nudity more remarkable than in 
the other seal, for he wears neither waist band nor collar, only bangles on 
his two arms. The middle point of the trident upon his head develops into 
three stemmed flower, which seems to be an allusion to a very old 
tradition recorded in the PaiUtpdIlu. A chief named Nallia Kodan being 
afraid of his enemies prayed to Murugan (Subramanya) for help. The god 
appeared to him in his dream and ordered him to pluck a flower from the 
well and to throw it against his enemies. When he went to the well in the 
morning, instead of a flower, he found the very' Indent of Murugan and 
throwing it at his enemies, he destroyed them. In memory of this victory, 
Nallia Kodan founded the city of Vellur (Vellore) in the place where he 
found Murugan’s trident (vel).” That this tradition has its origin as far 
back as the Mohenjo Daro period, the following inscription is a clear 
proof.'* 

11. Cf. for instance coronation inscriptions of Viravel, ( Trctvattcorc 
Archaeologtcal Senes, I, p WSJ and of S'ivalavel (/6nf , p 106) 

12. Marshall, o^. at.. III. M.D., No, 87. 

13. Photo, M.D , 1930-31, Pk. No I20S0. The writer regrets not to be 
able to publish this and the following very interesting seals, because the 
Archaeological Department refuses to grant permission, since both seals are not 
yet published by the Department. And both were discovered eight years ago 

14. Pattupattu. Ill, 11, 172-173. 

15. Marshall, op. cti.. HI, M, D,, No. 52. 
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Velur nandukal alar ire paii vel adu, 1.6., " That is the village 
trident that has the Nandukal dowers of Velur '*. 

Similar to this is another representation of An, found on a broken 
seal." God in this case is also represented in the same way, though no 
throne or stool is shown under him. He is nude, but wears the waist 
ribbon as in the first seal. He is given a very prominent pot belly. His 
chest is bare, but his arms are also covered with liangles. A trident of 
fanciful shape appears alxive liij head. The most striking difference from 
the two previous representations is found in his head. It is shown in 
profile turned to the right. On the left a long mane (the end of which 
is not seen on account of the fracture of the seal) falls from the back of 
his head. This is a very characteristic feature which we shall see leproduced 
in other representations of God from Mohenjo Daro and even (lom outside 
India. In fact the original sign for An in the Mohenjo Daro script 



is," which after- 
wards became 
simplified as- 


11 


( On account of 
this sitnplihca- 
tion this sign 
may be easily 



confused with 
the sign for al, 
“ man ” ). 


There is still another small seal without inscription that shows God 
seated on a stool in the same pose as in the previous representation." 
( Fig. No. 2 ) The impression of this seal is rough and small details are 
missing. On each side of the image of God there seems to be a devotee 
and behind each of them a iidga raises its hood. 

II Representations of .AN in Sumer 

Elsewhere I hav e shown the connections between Mohenjo Daro and 
Sumer." It will therefore not be out of place to comi»re the above 
representations of An m Mohenjo Daro with two statues of An recently 
found in Khafage by the Ivxpedition of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago." 

The first of these two images was unearthed during the season 
iy30-31. It was found entangled with two other images of similar type and 
manufacture. ( Fig. no. 3 ) The three images are of copper and represent 
men standing, nude, except for a narrow girdle, in the same Mwy as the 


16. Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 7997. 

17. It occurs in a seal from Harappa not yet published. 

18. Photo. M.D.. 1929-30, No, 7991 

19. Cf. Hens, Mohenjo Daro and Sumer, Monumenta Ntponica, II, p. 1 

20. Khafage is a site 15 kilometers east of Baghdad. 
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Mohenjo Daro representations. The three of them have beards. Yet there 
are two striking differences between the mam image which is 36 high and 
the other two which are 2^ and 29*^. The two smaller images liave their 
hair bobbed on the level of the nape of the neck, but the highest one has 
two long curled locks of hair falling down one in front of each ear down 
to the level of the armpit. Moreover, the two small images have a small 
knob'like protuberance on the top ot their head as if it were a knot of hair. 
But the large image has a trident on his head. This trident, however, is 
of a very peculiar nature. It has foui points, evidently, not to be seen all 
at the same time. The purpose of these four points seenls, to be that the 
trident should be seen not only when one faces the image, but also when the 
image is seen Irom the other sides. Thus three points, and therefore, the 
trident, are seen from any position. 

Mr. Conrad Preusser while describing the evcavations supposes 
that these three icons are repiesentalions of priests*'. The two smaller 
images seem to be priests, who at least in their religious functions wore 
no clothing”. Yet the diffeience in size and attire of the other image 
suggests a different degree of dignity. The comparison between this image 
and the Mohenjo Daro representations gives us sufficient arguments to 
state that this is an image of the Sumerian An, very rarely represented 
because of its prehistoric character in the Sumerian Dynastic period*'*. 
Like the Proto-Indian representations ot \n, this figure is specially 
characterized by the trident on his head and by his long hair. The stale 
of nudity and the girdle round the waist are also common representations. 

Still another similar figure, probably more archaic, was discovered 
by the same exped’tion m the seaon of 1936 37 at the same spot. This 
image was found together with two other images of different type from the 
previous ones. (Fig. No. 4) They also are made of copper, with inlaid eyes, 
and represent two men and one woman all naked The two men have locks 
of hair just like the image described above, but longer as they cover the 
nipples of the chest. Both wear a girdle round their waist. One of these 
figures representing men is several inches higher than the other two. 
This difference in size shows the difference in dignity. The highest 
image seems to be a representation of An, the shot ter figure of a man seems 

21 Frankfort-Jacobson — Preusber, TM Asmar and Khafagc, The First 
Season's Work in hshnunna, 1930-31, p 78 (Chicago, 1932) 

22 For instance, cf Woolley, Th( Development of Sumerian Art, pi 34a 

23 Cf Kadau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Ntn-'IB, p 1 

(Philadelphia, 1911) ' 
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to be an icon of Enlil ; the figure of a woman represents Ania These 
three great gods of Sumer have their proto-types m Mohenjo Daro. Th« 
loilowing inscription speaks of them in general 


Xf 

Uda mull per kudavul adu kalah uir, i. e. “ the united life of the joined 
three great gods”. Their respective names in India are An, Anil and Ama. 

Ill Standing Fkpresentations oi an 

There are several standing representations of God on i he seals and 
amulets of Mohenjo Daro. The main one and the pioto type of all is one 
on a seal published by Sir John Marshall when dealing with the religion of 
the people of the Indus Vallej . It is a ‘•quare seal of a unique variety on 
account of the number of poisons and objects lepiesented on it. (Fig. No. 5) 
In the right upper corner there .s the stylized representation of a pipal tree 
in the centre of which is a figure which is described by Marshall as the female 
spirit of the tree.*^ Elsewhere” I have e\posed my views about this 
figure after the study of the inscription that refers to tree worship. First, 
the image doss not represent the spirit of the tree Second, it is not a 
teinale figure, tor though no sign of the male se\ is traceable, yet this is due 
to the fact that the figure “ is very small and roughly portrayed ”, as Sir 
John Marshall himself acknowledges. On the contrary we may also state 
that there is no evidence of the female sex. for instance, breasts. Third, 
the figure is nude, wearing a number of armlets having a long and thick 
mane, falling behind his head which is turned to the lelt and showing a 
dear tirdent over his head. All these characteristics show that it is the 
same figure ol An, as shown in the previously described seals. Sir John 
Mat shall himself acknowledges the striking similarities.” bourth, An 

24. C£ Kadau, op cit , pp 16-19 

25 Marshall, op ett , III, M D 

26 Cf Hems, The Religion 0 / the Mohenjo Ditro people, op cit . pp. 19-18. 30. 

27 Marshall, op ett , 1, p 64 

28 Cf. Heras, Tree Worship ni Mohenjo Daro, journal of the Bombay 
Anthropological Society, jubilee No 

29. Marshall, 0 ^ I p 63 
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is shown in the pipal tree not as the spirit of the tree ; but as God whose 
fertility or creative power the tree properly symbolises. 

The same figure surrounded by the branches and leaves of the pipal 
tree is seen in a small object without inscription; the only difference being 
that in this case the mane is not seen.*® (Tig. No. 6) 

In a clay cylinder we have also the same lepresentation without the 
bangles on his arms. The pipal tiee is here shown forming an arch over 
the head of .^.n, whose trident is deary seen.*' (Fig. No. 7) Similar is the 
figure oa d round sealing, though in this case, perhaps on aefcount of the 
small size of the object, the trident is omitted.*'’ (Fig. No. 8) Such is 
also the case of another small sealing.** (Fig. No. 9) 

IV Metamorphic Representations of a\ 

According to the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions An has eight forms’* 
which are the eight constellations of the zodiac.** Since An is identified 
with the Sun’*, and the Sun passes successively through all the hoiisrs of 
the Zodiac, An seems to take all these forms successively. Therefore, in 
the course of the year An passes through a complete cycle of mctanior- 
phoses. Yet these forms were plastically represented in shrines or temples 
permanently, as the following inscription seems to imply ' 

Kwmv 

Adu tali per min oiida el kadavul. i. e. ‘That (is) tlie eiglit (luiiiieil) 
God, who.se one side (form is the sprinkled great li.sJi.” Here the F'lsli 
IS the form of God. The fact that it is spiinkled (with water oi .ui\ other 
ritual liquor) seems to prove that it was a material image of .i fish 
representation of An. Another inscription speaks ol llie li’: n lepiesenta- 

30. Photo, vr D , 1931-32, Sd 3089 

31. Marshall, ofr.cit , I, pi 12. No. 13 

32. Ibfd , No H 

33. Ibid., No 19 

34. Jbid., 11], M D.. No. 42. 

35 Cf Ileras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People, op, cit , p 8- 
Marshall, op. cit., Ill, M D No. 37. 

36. Marshall, o/>, c*t.. Ill, M.D No 37 

37. Ibid., No. 419. 
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tion of God,^^ other images seems to have been a combination of two 
forms of An in one image.** The inscription placed on top of the large 
seal with An represented in the centre of the pipal.tree also refers to a 
double form of An : 

Nila nauihir edit min adit An val, \, e. “Let the Lord of the Pam 
find the Fish of Nandur that has lauds be happy”. In this epigraph the 
Pain-Fish form of God is referred to. This double representation of God 
seems to have been the God of Nandur, whose temple was endowed with 
lands, just as the majority of South Indian temples are at present. 

Fortunately, in this very seal there isa representation of this double form 
of God. (Fig, No. 5.) Sir John Marshall described this figure “a composite 
.iniinal, p-art bull, part goat (?) with human face.’’*' He easily realized that 
there was something queer in that animal, but not being able to read the 
inscription he could not find out the real elements of the composition. The 
body IS the body ol a colossal ram, in comparison with the kneeling human 
figure in front of it, with the head of a fish placed upwards. Over the 
mouth ol till.- fibh the two horns of the Pam .ire placed. Sir John 
Marshall was misled by one of the fins of the fish which looks like the 
nose of a human tace.'*'’ 

STATUES OF AN 

.\11 the representations of .\n described above are carved on the 
small seals ot soap-stone, or impressed on lumps of clay. Fortunately 

38. riioto, M D , 1938-29, No. 6380. 

39. Marshall, op. cit.. Ill, pi. CXVl, No. 23. Cf. Heras, The Longest 
Mohenjo liaro Epigraph, Journal o/ Indian History, XVI, pp. 231-238. 

40. Marshall, op. cit., I. pi. XII, No. 18 

41. Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 64. 

42 The present writer has already expressed his views about Nandur uhich 
he identifies with Mohenjo Daro itself This gives hopes that some day, this double 
image of (tod, or fragments of it, may be found under the mounds of earth that 
still cover an extensive area of the Mohenjo Daro ruins. 
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two statues representing the Supreme Being have been found at Harappa. 
Both the statues are the subject of some controversy, for some scholars 
could not imagine that such beautiful nudes could ever be produced by 
those early people/' But Sir John Mai shall who first considered them to 
be Greek has finally settled the question proving that they are produced by 
the people of ihe Indus Velley/* 

The first of these statues is a headless nude torso with broken legs and 
arms, but it is evident that the statue is the statue of a man standing in a 
straight and steady pose. ( Fig. Nos. 10 and 11 ) The slightly prominent 
abdomen, which Sir John Marshall classifies as characteristically Indian, 
allows us to compare this statue with the third representation of seated An 
described above. The beginning of the neck of the statue is uniformly 
cut and (Xilished in its upper edge. This and the socket that appears in the 
centre of the neck show that the head could move around giving therefore an 
impression of life which our statues cannot emulate. Similar sockets 
exist in the shoulders for the attachment of the arms, which accordingly 
were also movable. Moreover, another characteristic featuie of this 
statue is described by Sir John Marshall as “a large circular depiession 
in froflt of each shoulder, with a smaller circular protuberance ofl in the 
middle of it”. What these depressions were for is not clear, concludes 
Sir John. Yet at present we know that God was at times represented with 
two pairs of arms, just to show that he is something above man and beyond 
nature. The sign of the Proto-Indian script that stands for the generic 
name of God, Kadavul, is the pictograph of a man with four arms.** 


The two circular depressions described above were made for 
inserting these two additional arms which also could turn round 
/I the middle protuberance or shaft. Thus this magnificent figure 
of An could be shown at different times in different poses, 
which changes would produce a tremendous impression on those eany 
people. This is to my knowledge the only attempt at producing a living 
statue in the history of stone sculpture.** 


43 Compare them with the statues of King Gudea of Summer, and with some 
statues of the early Pharaohs of Egypt, Cf Heras, The Origin o/ the so-called 
Qreco-Buddhist School of Act of Gandhara, JBBRAS, XII (N S ). pp 90-92 

44 Cf Marshall, ctt , I, pp 45-46 

45 Cf above, p 1 of this paper 

46. After writing the above lines I have traced another sample in a statue 
of the Mother-Goddess of the Minoan people of Crete The upper part of the 
body of the statue could turn round the waist, by means of a shaft that fits into 
a socket opened in the lower part of the body. Cf. Hvans, The Palace of 
Minos, I, p 504. It is worth noticing that the Minoans of Crete are 
an early branch of the Mediterranean family racially connected with the 
Proto-Indian people. ■ 
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The other statue is rightly described by Sir John Marshall as the 
proto-type of a youthful dancing ^iva. (Fig. No 12) The twisted representa- * 
tion of the torso and the lifted position of the left leg, leave no doubt 
about it. Also in this case the head and hands were movable as the holes 
in the neck and arms show. Sir John says that “ it was ithyphalic since the 
tnembrum virile was made in a separate piece This author gives 
a sketch to illustrate the complete appearance of this statue which much 
resembles the historic statues of Nataraja. 

But was An in any way acknowledged as a dancing God in those 
early days ? There is a sign in the Mohenjo Daro script the deciphering 
of which IS of great interest in this respect. The sign in question is this. 


s 


Prof. Langdon compares this sign with the Egyptian hieroglyph 
meaning " pass over “ go beyond Now, this hieroglyph 


meant originally “ to transgress”, “to invade ” (apparently 
both morally and physically). The word theh in Egyptian 
means : “ to attack “ to transgress “ to invade ".** 


Now in Dravidian languages the verb tantii or tandu expresses the 
meaning of crossing, stepping over, skipping over, surpassing, leaping 
across, transgressing. Now since our sign does not show the action of 
passing over only, but actually the man who passes over, the word 
corresponding to the sign will be “he who jumps” or “dances”, 
i.e., “the dancer", tandavan. Now it is well known that this is a 
name of Siva who is supposed to be Nataraja, or the king ol the dancers. 

Unfortunately, practically all the inscriptions that have this sign are 
broken. The following one is the only complete epigraph.*’ 



47. Marshall, op. ctt,, II, p, 447. 

48. Cf Wallis Budge, An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, p 858 
( London, 1920 ). 

49. Marshall, op. cit., Ill, M D., No, 449. 
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Tandavan ir nal maratn, i.e., “ The four trees in which Tindavan 
* IS ”, i.e., the many trees or the forest. The inscription evidently speaks 
of a sacred forest where the Tandavan was venerated. 

VI CONCLUSION 

The ancient representations of An amongst the Proto-Indian people 
of Northern India clearly show that An was the proto-type of Siva. 
His nudity, his three faces, hts four arms, his pose, his dance, his 
trident- all are characteristics of the future Siva. This is a further 
confirmation of the inference drawn when studying tfle names and 
characteristics of An according to the inscriptions.*” 

These representations of God, the Lord, show furthermore that the 
Proto-Indians were basically monotheists. 

As regards the representations themselves, the two statues described 
at the end of this papei are a proof of the extraordinary development and 
perfection of their plastic arts.*® 


50 Cf Heras, T/ie Rehgton of fhi hfohtnjo Daro People, op ctt , pp 4-12 
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MAHADJI SINDHIA’S LALSOT CAMPAIGN, 

1787 

BY 

Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt, C I. E. Hony. D. Litt. Hony. 

M »R. A. S., Cor. Member, Royal Hist. Society 

1 Events that led to Mahadjt's Invasion of Jaipur 

The year 1786 was one of harassing anxiety to the Maratha nation 
their chief in Puna was engaged, with very inferior armaments of his own 
and the dubious aid of a Hyderabad contingent, in a deadly contest with 
Tipu Sultan at the head of a superb cavalry and a matchless artillery worked 
by Frenchmen. And it was only on 26th February 1787 that this war was 
ended by the Treaty of Gajendragarh. The Dasahara came (2nd October 
1786) and went, but Mahadji Sindhia could not set out on anv campaign 
for many months after. 

He was Waktl-t-muilaq or Supreme Regent of the Delhi Empire , 
but the portion of that Empire which still belonged to the Padishah was 
yielding no revenue ; it had shrunk into the middle portion of the Ganga- 
Jamuna Doab and the Delhi Agra distncts But even here much of the 
land had been alienated by Mir/a Najaf Khan as mihtary fiefs, and what 
little remained under the Crown had not yet lecovered from the ravages of 
fifteen years of anarchy and civil war and the continuous drought of the 
last three years. Sindhia tried one chancellor after anothe>-, in his attempt 
to raise a revenue from Hindustan, but he could as soon have drawn blood 
out of stone. This failure, which he wrongly ascribed to the negligence or 
peculation of his diwans, almost drove him mad and he wanted to see if 
more money would flow from his doing the diwan's work himself ' Such an 
attempt meant in effect that he threw himself into the arms of irresponsible 
and incompetent lowclass officials or smooth spoken cheats, like Naubal 
Rai. Old men sadly noted this infatuation of the '•upreme executive head 
of an Empire, but could do nothing to avert his ruin. By the end of 1786 
the Emperor’s monthly allowance of Rs. 1,30,000 was already five months 
overdue, and the pay of the troops had fallen still more heavily into arrears 
To add to it, during his recent long halt at Vrindavan, Mahadji had lavished 
large sums on the temples and priests in prayers for the gift of a son 
and hen:. 
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Finally, leaving Vnndavan on 17th November 1786, he arrived on the 
bank of the Jamuna at Chirghat, 15 miles northwards and close to the 
little fort of Shergarh. About the tenth of the next month he moved to 
Nandgaon (15 miles south-west of Shergarh) in order to overawe the rebels 
of Mewat. Then, marching through parts of Mewat, he reached Pingor, 
eight miles north of Hodal, on 30th December, so as to be nearer to Delhi 
and more speedily conclude his negotiations for bringing the Emperor to 
his camp. This attempt failed, after two months’ waiting, for lack of funds, 
and at last, on the last day of February 1787, he set his face southwards 
for Dig, where he celebrated the Spring Carnival ( Holt )»on 4th March 
and twelve days later began the Invasion of Jaipur in person. 

The fact was, the Jaipur Rajah had no wish to pay anything. “ Every 
time, after great effort and the assembling of an army against him, a little 
money could be collected from him.” (Ghulam All, m. 231. Ibratnamah, 
11 . 162. ) In addition to this persistent default, Sawai Pratap Singh had 
sent his ex-diwan Daulat Ram Haldia to Lucknow ( May 1786 ) to intrigue 
for the hiring of an English brigade against the Marathas. This agent 
spent eight months there, and though the new Governor-General Lord 
Cornwallis definitely forbade any English intervention in the quarrels of the 
Indian States, some local British officials ( notably William Kirkpatrick ) 
out of alarm at Sindhia’s designs ir> the Doab, encouraged Daulat Ram’s 
hopes of armed aid from their Government. Haldia returned to Jaipur in 
the middle of January 1787 and was installed as prime minister once more, 
while his rival Khush hah Ram Bohra, who stood for friendly relations with 
the Marathas, fell out of favour and w ith his partisans had to flee to the 
camp of Sindhia for their lives. Meantime, Mahadji had proposed to the 
Jaipur Court a marriage between his little daughter and their young Rajah, 
but it was declined on the ground of disparity of caste. 

With the return of Daulat Ram to jxiwer, the Jaipur Government 
took up a vigorous policy of res'stance. A close defensive alliance was 
formed with the neighbouring Rajah of Jodhpur, and the Kachhwa vassals 
were everywhere ordered to refuse payment of the assignments of revenue 
made on their estates in favour of Sindhia by last year's treaty. The Rajah 
shut himself up in his capital and prepared to stand a siege, abandoning 
the idea of fighting the invaders in the open. The Tortoise ( Kachhwa ) 
drew his head into his impenetrable shell and lay in motionless security 
there, shutting his eyes to his realm outside which was abandoned to the 
invader’s ravage. 

Rayaji Patil had been left behind by Mahadji Sindhia as bis agent in 
Jaipur, with a force of 5,000 Deccdni horse, when he withdrew from that 
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kingdom in June of the preceding year. This general at first gained some 
success and occupied some of the outlying parts of the Kachhwa kingdom • 
Then came the Rajput reaction. Towards the end of December 1786, he 
lost 700 men in an abortive assault on a local mud-fort. The situation 
became steadily worse after the Haldia’s return, and at the end of February 
Mahadji had to send a strong force under his Bakhshi Jiva Dada to 
support Rayaji. Rayaji's position was rendered still weaker by the enemy’s 
busy seduction of his faithless Mughalia contingent with promises to pay 
their arrears of salary which Mahadji had neglected to clear. He, 
therefore, wiote “ daily urging his master to advance speedily to his 
succour. ” 

2 Mahadji’s Advance into Jaipur: First Stage of the Campaign 

Mahadji took prompt action. Leaving Dig on 16th March and 
marching daily without a halt, he reached Daosa on the 24th. This place 
lies 32 miles east of Jaipur City ; the advanced division of the Maratha 
army under Rayaji stood near Sanganer, seven miles south of that capital. 
Envoys from Jaipur attended Mahadji’s Camp, discussing the amount of 
their tribute. Bui there was a conflict of policy in Sindhia’s inner 
council ; the ever-sober Rana Khan Bhai and the practical Rayaji Patil 
advised him to accept a moderate tribute by way of compromise and 
retire immediately from Rajputana, so as to avoid the increasing summer 
heat and also to overawe his numerous secret enemies by occupying a 
more central position like Mathura. But the Rao Rajah (ofAlwarJand 
Khush-hali Ram Bohra appealed to his vanity by pointing out that after 
coming to the gates of Jaipur in person he could not, consistently with his 
dignity, retire with only the small tribute which had been offered to his 
servants before. These two selfiish courtiers fed Mahauji’s ambition and 
pride by assuring him that at his mere appearance before the gates of 
Jaipur that City would fall in terror of his arms and that he would be able 
to annex the whole Kachhwa Kingdom and thus extend his dominions 
without a break over the vast region from Ujjain to Delhi and from the 
Ganges to Ajmer. Faced by these two rival policies, Mahadji seemed to 
liave lost for a time his keen political vision and instinctive sense of 
reality. **He came under unlucky stars and his eyes were clouded by 
sloth," as his admirer Faqir Khair-ud-din the historian explains. He 
cried out in exasperation at the Jaipur Rajah’s persistent breach of faith, 
that he would " empty the Jaipur capital ol its defenders and seize it, as 
he had done Gwalior and Gohad.’’ (/br.iii.S. Dy. 210). On 8th April he 
moved with his army to Bhankri, which is only 13 miles from Jaipur, in 
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order to increase his pressure on the Kajah, while Rayaji advanced from 
,Sanganer to the very gates Jaipur City. 

But a settlement was rendered impossible by the stiffening of the 
Jaipur attitude as allies began to gather for the defence of that State. 
“The Jaipur Rajah offered to pay four lakhs of Rupees immediately, and 
demanded the surrender of Khush-hali Ram Bohra, after which he would 
clear the balance of the tribute Mahadji refused to set off against his 
claims any amount on the score of damage to crops by his troops [pat-WMlt) 
or to surrender Bohra Hence a rupture took place ” No regent of an 
Empire could accept such terms with honour, ( Dy. i. 220 pile. i.p. 169). 

Nothing was now left for Sindhia but to throw his sword into the 
scale. But even for a trial of arms his relative superiority had vanished 
during the recent delay Thanks to Daulat Ram’s vigorous action, the 
Jaipur Rajah had time to assemble his feudal le\ les, numbering about 
20,000 His ally of Jodhpur sent to him 5,000 of the wild Rathor horse 
and 5,000 mercenary Naga musketeers under his general Bhim Singh. 
Worst of all, the Jaipur diwan was meeting with success m seducing the 
the did Najaf Khani troops, both Mughalia horse and Hindustani trained 
sepoys, now under Sindhia’s banner as Najaf Khan’s successor. The allied 
Rajputs now put a bold face, on and issuing from the capital (1st Mav ) 
encamped some miles south of it in order to bar any further Maratha 
advance. Their Rajah himself joined this camp the next day. Sindhia 
now judged it unsafe to remain near Jaipur, and adopted the plan 
of seizing the foils of the Kachhwa Rajah’s xassals and annexing 
their lands. Recalling Rayaji Paid from banganer, he (on 5-7 May) 
fell back from Bhankn to Sawha, 20 miles southwards and the same 
distance west of Lalsot He publicly declared that in thus falling back 
his object was to draw the Rajputs into the open country, where he would 
be able to engage them with greater advantage But the Rajputs were 
rightly exultant at this retreat of their enemy All the country was up iii 
tumult; outside the Maratha camp the loads could not be tiaversed in 
safety, their caravans of prov isions began to be constantly looted. 

3 Desertion in Mahadjt’s Army His Retreat 

By this move bindhia had interposed himself between the main Jaipur 
army ( now at banganer ) and the southern districts of that kingdom. He 
marched through the latter region, raiding villages, levying contributions 
and seizing forts like Jhalai, Navai, etc., till he reached the Banas river 
near Sarsop, close to the Bundi frontier. Meantime his north-Indian 
troops continued to deseit him everyday, though in small numbers at first 
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On 6th May two eminent captains Zulfiqar Ali Khan and Mansur Ali Khan, 
secretly -ttrent over to the enemy with their contingents. The climax came* 
on the 2Sth of that month when the greatest Mughalia general Muhammad 
Beg Hamadani joined the Jaipur Kajah, to the intense terror and despair 
of the Maratha army. He was promised Rs. 3,000 a day and given a 
royal welcome by his new master who made him the leader of the defence, 
as his unquestionable ability and fame deserved. 

Muhammad Beg’s defection enforced a total change of plan on 
Mahadji. He could not trust a single Hindustani soldier after this. It 
now became a question with him how to save his life and the families of 
the Maratha generals who had come with him. He sent off urgent orders 
to Khande Rao Han and Ambaji Ingle to hasten to his aid from their 
respective stations in Bundelkhand and Karnal, also begged the Emperor 
to issue from Delhi and join his camp in order to lend the prestige of his 
name to the acts of his Regent. Then he fell back from Sarsop to Piplai, 
15 miles south-east of Lalsot, arming there on 4tli June. 

As soon as the invading army began it, retreat the Rajputs advanced 
from Sanganer, and on the 10th of that month their Rajah occupied 
Madhogarh, 17 miles north wp‘<t of Lalsot. Two days later they pushed 
a strong detachment on to Daosa, thus blocking Sindhia’s northern path 
of retreat, v la Balahari and Dig, to Agra, and menacing the kingdom of 
his ally the Kao Rajah of Alwar, which was thus laid utterly bare ot 
defence. But, for a foitmght after Muliammad Beg’s defection the enemy 
took no vigorous offensn e and merely wasted their opportunity and slender 
money resources in idle talk, while a quarrel broke out with tlieii Rathor 
allies about the promised war expenses. Sindhia, therefore determined to 
put a bold face on it. Giving up all ideas ol rctieat, he countermarched 
towards the enemy’s position, arriving on the 15th at a Bhdia-kd-Bdgh, a 
tew miles south of the Lalsot pass. On the same day the Rajput force at 
Daosa pushed a detachment southwards to occupy Ramgarh, which is 
only six miles north-west of that pass. 

But, though Maliadji had boldly turned at bay, he wras really not in a 
position to risk an action. There was daily an increasing desertion from 
his Hindustani contingent owing to Ins failure to paj their salary when 
wheat was selling at famine prices m his camp, ( six seers to the Rupee ). 
His own faithful Deccani troops chensfaed a rooted distrust of their north- 
Indian comrades and ever stood on the guard against any treacherous 
attack from that side of the camp. Sindhia was, therefore forced to put off 
an action and bide his time till he should be joined by the trusty Khande 
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Bao Han (with 10,000 veterans and two disciplined battalions of De 
Soigne’s sepoys and their excellent artillery ) and Atnbaji Ingle (with his 

15.000 men and possibly a force of hired Sikhs). The Rajput army, in 
spite of the tall talk of their generals and the ignorant clamour of their 
rank and file, really dreaded a trial of strength with Sindhia; they had a 
salutary fear of his more modern and better served artillery and his fine 
sepoy battalions led by French Commandants like Lesteneau, Le Vassoult 
and De Boigne. Mahadji abandoned his first idea of surprising the 
immobile Rajput camp at night. He trusted to time for the speedy 
dissolution of the illknit Rajput confederacy, he would fight sf field action 
when his superiority in artillery and trained musketeers would have 
full effect. 

4 Second Stage Mahadji Assumes the Offensive 

At last, on 23rd June when the junction of Khande Rao’s contingent 
was expected on the morrow, Mahadji assumed the offensne. The 
strictest precaution and order were enforced by this grey veteran chief, 
llis'plan was that his main camp should remain behind, a few miles south 
of Lalsot, with the baggage guard; next Mahadji himself, surrounded bv 

7.000 men and ten large guns, should proceed 4 or 5 miles ahead of it, 
with light kit, and encamp; then Rana Khan Bliai with the mam body of 
his army should advance 3 or 4 miles further from his master, while the 
vanguard, led by Rayaji Patil and Shivaji Vithal Bapu, should take 
post two miles in front of Rana Khan and scout for the enemy’s approach. 
In every advance that was made Rana Khan took up Rayaji's position of 
the previous night and Mahadji similarly occupied Rana Khan's deserted 
camping ground. This course was methodically followed throughout the 
ensuing campaign. 

After thus arranging to "keep his powder dry”, Mahadji turned to prayer. 
The eve of the momentous forward movement was spent in vigil and 
worship. Three hours before dawn he summoned his chosen generalissimo 
Rana Khan, washed and clothed him in pure new robes, made him 
prostrate himself before the idols, rubbed his forehead with the ashes of the 
horn sacrifice just finished, and sent him off invested with Sindhia's own 
sword and shield (ibratnamah. iii. 11.) In the course of the next day, 
Rana Khan occupied the Lalsot pass, which the Rajputs had evacuated 
a few days before. On the 26th Khande Rao rode into Sindhia’s camp 
with 3,000 Deccani horse, De Boigne’s two battalions 1,300 strong, two 
thousand Naga monks, and some 30Q foot of Rajdhar Gujar ( the Rajah of 
Samthar). Next morning their muster was taken in Mahadji’s presence 
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&nd the new arrivals sent forward to join Kana Khan. On the 30th of the 
month the Khan advanced about three miles beyond the pass, encamping ' 
below the Jowana hill north-west of its mouth, probably at the modem 
village of Didwana. A wide plain lay between him and the fort of 
Ramgarh in the north. 

5 The Theatre of War Described : Ldlsot 

It is necessary to take a clear view of the theatre of these operations 
Thirty miles south-east of the City of Jaipur stands the large village of 
Lalsot, near the end of a long chain of low hills and outcrops that runs 
north-eastwards for many miles up to the Banganga river ( near the 
modern railway junction of Bandikui ) and even beyond it. The entire 
northern and western sides of the Lalsot district are enclosed, as if held in 
the tentacles of a gigantic octopus, by countless ravines which roll down to 
the Morel river, a feeder of the mighty Bands. The eastern side is effec- 
tively blocked by the long diagonal chain of the Jowana hill mentioned above. 
The south side is comparatively open, and through it runs the road to 
Kerauli ( 42 miles east of Lalsot ) and Dholpur and Bharatpur, still further 
off. Lalsot village itself blocks the socihern mouth of a pass bearing its 
name, which leads by a direct but difficult path to Daosa, 22 miles due 
north, where the traveller siiikes the shortest and most frequented route 
between Jaipur and Agra. This road runs roughly parallel to the 
Banganga river and has been followed by the modern railway. 

Proceeding from Lalsot through the pass immediately north of it and 
skirting on his left the mass of hillocks known as Ldlsot-ka-Dungar, the 
traveller arrives after three miles at the village of Didwana overlooked by 
iwe isolated peaks. Then the level country begins. Turning a little to 
the left from Didwana, he enters, across two narrow lavines, the wide 
plain of liamgarh, named after a village and ruudfort standing four miles 
north-west of Didwana. 

From Ramgarh four miles further to the north-west, the path strikes 
the Morel river at a very easy ford free from ravines and nalas opposite 
the village and fort of Bidakha. From Bidaklia the path passes between 
two nalas for a mile, and thereafter begins an aln-ost unbroken plain, dotted 
with human habitations for six miles till Tunga village is reached. This 
Tunga was now the base of the mam Rajput army that had come out for 
the fight, their Rajah being encamped two miles behind at Madhogarh. 
The battle of 28th July was fought in the plain between Tunga and Bidakha, 
some two miles south-east of the former place and therefore /owrfeen miles 
from the village of Lalsot after which it is wrongly named. The 
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advanomg Marathas had their back to the Morel river, which they guarded 
• by their recent conquest of Bidakha fort, and their moving •camp lay 
behind that river to the south-east near Ramgarh. Further to the 
south-east the long line was held by the troops guarding Mahadji 
Sindhia and the light field camp, and last of all by the stationary base-camp 
two or three miles south of Lalsot village. 

6 Stndhta's Army Advances • Preliminary Skirmishes 

The forward movement of Mahadji’s army began on 23rd June, but 
the decisive encounter did not take place till more than a mdhth later. To 
this delay both sides contributed. Sindhia was waiting till he should be 
joined by the unaccountably slow Ambaji Ingle, and he was al‘io expecting 
to see the Rajput coalition dissolve quickly. The Jaipur Rajah, on his 
jart, repressed the ardour of his supporters for a fight, as he was waiting 
for the junction of helpers from Bikaner, Bundi, Khechiwara and other 
Rajput centres and particularly for a large body of hired Sindi musketeers 
who were fondly believed to prove more of a match for Mahadji’s French led 
sepoy battalions than the Rajput levies mostly armed with the sword and 
the spear. Nor was he without hopes of starving the iniaderoutby 
raiding the paths of his gram supply. 

Mahadji's salvation lay in the character of the Jaipur Rajah, “a man 
deficient both in spirit and conduct, a young man immersed in pleasure and 
exceedingly deficient in judgment, if not also in courage.” ( W. Kirk- 
patrick.) This prince’s one policy was to avoid a decision by always 
putting things off for the future. In the daily skirmishes before tbe great 
battle, tlie fighting was done by the Rathors from Jodhpur and the troopis 
of Hamadani. That Mughal general angrily complained to the Kachhwa 
Rajah, '‘If such be the valour of your clansmen that throwing every affair 
on our shoulders they would stand aloof, then do you entrust all this 
business to me, so that I shall see what I can do If today ( the 13th of 
July ) the Rajputs had bravely exerted themselves, the war would have 
been decisively ended.” Sawai Pratap Singh replied, "The war cannot be 
decided by skirmishing. On the day of the pitched battle you will witness 
the valour of the Rajputs. ” 

On 10th July a further advance was made by Kana Khan to three 
miles nearer to the enemy, 1 . e. , tovrairds the Morel river, while Mahadji 
Sindhia stepped into his general’s last camp, at Didwani, Contact was 
now established between the rival outposts and henceforth skirmishes took 
place almost daily, but these were barren of any result, As Captain 
Kirkpatrick repxirted, “The two armies, although they have somewhat 
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approached each other, continue to be nearly as inactive as ever. Their 
operations are confined to the picking up of straggling cattle, the intercep- • 
ting of small supplies of provisions, and the parading of their respective 
picquets opposite to one another, but always at such a distance as to 
preclude the effusion of much blood. ” 

On the 13th and 27th of July the fights between the patrols were of 
a severer character and the casualties were heavy. There was no activity 
in the Maratha army for four days from the 15th of that month when 
Mahadji’s little daughter (aged 23 years ) was taken ill. She died in the 
night of the iSth, and her fond father was stricken down by grief; he told 
Rana Khan, “ Act as you think fit for the next two or three days, but do 
not ask me, as I am not in the mood to give any reply. ” 

The mourning over, in the night of the 19th Mahadji received a 
written challenge from the Jaipur Rajah worded thus : “ You are Regent 
of the Empire and a veteran in war. Come out of the shelter of your guns 
into the open field if you dare, and fight ? pitched battle with the Rajputs, 
and we shall see to whom God gives the victory. ” (S, J, ms. 23, PRC, i. 
p. 207.) 

Mahadji then called his generals together and told them, “If after 
this I make terms with the Jaipur Rajah without fighting one battle, I 
shall not be able to show my face in Hindustan. A man cannot live for 
ever. Let what will happen, liappen." They objected, saying that their 
soldiers would not fight unless their arrears were paid, and that up to now 
they had fed their followers by selling their own private property and 
equipment. He offered Rs. 20, 000, which they refused as too little; his 
army bill was Rupees twelve and a half lakhs a month and he was already 
six months in default to his troops. 

On the 2 1 St Rana Khan pushed on to Bidakha on the Morel river’ 
which barred his road to the Jaipur camp; his vanguard under Ambaji 
Ingle crossed that river and raided the villages beyond up to two miles of 
the enemy camp. On the arrival of Rana Khan in full force ( 23rd July ) , 
the defenders of Bidakha agreed to capitulate with honour. But “when 
the garrison was coming out, a pdgd trooper laid his hand on a Rajput s 
wife; the Rajput slew the man, fighting began between the two sides with 
the loss of 30 to 40 men, and the garrison went back into their fort and 
renewed their opposition. Afterwards Ram Sewak ( the Rao Rajah s agent ) 
conciliated them and evacuated the garhi under his protection. Durmg 
the day the main Jaipur army made a half-hearted demonstration to save 
their brethren in Bidakha and then withdrew to their base. Next day 
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there was no movemeut owing to rain, but Elana Khan dismantled the mud 
Jort of Bidakha to make the river crossing safe for the future. 

Thereafter life in the Maratha camp became unbearable owing to the 
total stoppage of food supply and the threatened mutiny of all sections of 
the army in exasperation at Mahadji's failure to pay their dues. Their 
starved horses were unable to carry any rider. His captains assembled 
in a council of war cried out with one voice, “Better fight and die than 
perish from famine.’’ Mahadji agreed to stake his all on one field fight 
and ordered five lakhs of Rupees to be paid to his soldiers ( 25th July ) in 
order to hearten them for the coming battle. A second fchallenge was 
received from the Jaipur Rajah on the 26th, “if you wish to seize my 
kingdom and will not accept tribute, why are you delaying to fight ? Come 
on tomorrow ; 1, on my part, will be ready.” The entire Maratha army 
was informed that their master would take up the enemy’s gauntlet 
immediately. 

7 Battle oj Tunga, 28th July 1787 : Rtval Dispositions 
and Movements 

An exceptionally severe skirmish on the 27th of July prepared the ground 
for the decisive battle of the 28th. On that eventful day, Mahadji Sindhia, 
after long prayers and pujd at midnight, took two hours’ sleep, then rose up 
at 4 o’clock m the morning, issued the orders of the day to all his generals, 
ate the holy communion ( prasdd ) and at break of day mounted his horse 
named Desh-pujya and rode forth to Rana Khan’s camp, some two miles 
ahead of his own halting place. The command for the ensuing battle had 
been entrusted to this Khan, with whom Sindhia kept constant touch by 
a chain of swift couriers mounted on camels, Rana Klian marched about 
two miles ahead of his master with all his troops and sent his light division 
a mile further on. At each step that this aimy took to the front, Sindhia 
too advanced the same distance behind it, ascending successive hillodts and 
observing his troops through a field glass and sending forth desjMtch -riders 
with his fresh instructions. In this methodical way, giving not the least 
chance for a surprise by the enemy or disorder in his own ranks, the 
veteran went forth to seek the long looked for decision at last. 

Rana Khan forded the dry bed of the Morel at Bidakha, passed clear 
of the ravines that skirt the two sides for a mile after the crossing, and drehc 
up his line in the plain beyond, a mile further off. First he spread a loose 
screen of scouts for bringing news of the enemy’s dispositions and move- 
ments. Then came the artillery, end behind it the infantry battalions which 
were to receive the first shock of the enemy’s onset. In the third line were 
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the Maratha horse, held in reserve for supporting any hard-pressed point in 
the front iines, and with this body stood Rana Khan himself. The last , 
reserve, especially in guns and munitions, was kept under Mahadji himself, 
two miles behind the battle front, on the further ( i, e. eastern ) bank of the 
Morel. The Maratha artillery, on reaching the battle ground, threw up a 
line of earth-works before them by digging into the sandy soil, and thus 
their front was protected by an entrenchment a mile or two in length, 
bindhia’s army stretched west to east : the first line was formed by Khande 
Rao Han with De Boigne’s two battalions, the Afghan mercenaries under 
Murtaza Khan Barech, Ghazi Khan and other captains, and the Naga 
force of Motigir Gosain ( Left Wing ) ; then came the discontented and 
passive Hindustani sepoys of the old Najaf Khani service ( Centre ), and 
lastly the two brigades of six battalions each under the faithful Lesteneau 
and Le Vassoult, together with the Rajput levies of the Macheri Rao Rajah 
( Right Wing ). 

The Jaipurians began their advance about the same time that they 
saw the Maratha army raov.ng towards them across the Morel. They too 
threw up earthworks before their line of guns. On their side the brunt of 
the battle fell on the Kathor cavalrj under Bhim bingh (the bahhsht of 
Jodhpur) who had vowed in Sawai Fratap bmgh’s presence not to return 
alive without victory, and the Mughalia deserters under Muhammad Beg 
Hamadani, these two generals respectively leading the Right and Left 
Wings of their array. Their Centre was formed by the Kachhwas, who 
idly kept themselves back exactly like Mahadji’s Hindustanis facing them. 

8 liattlc of Tiiuga , First Stage: Raiput Attacks Repulsed 

After the usual light skirmishes between the iival patrols, the battle 
started about nine in the morning with a mutual cannonaa.. w’hich did more 
injury to the Marathas, because their guns, dragged from a moie distant 
base and across a wide stony river bed, were lighter pieces than those of 
the Rajputs whose camp was close behind "As the Jaipur guns were 
laiger, their balls reached bindhia’s army, and many men and horses were 
killed, while bindhia’s shots did not touch the enemy. The Jaipur balls 
were found to weigh from five to fourteen seers." On hearing of it, 
Mahadji ordered four large guns to be taken to If ina Khan. 

A little before eleven o’clock the distant cannonade ceased, as if by 
mutual consent. Then a tumultuous shout was heard on the enemy’s 
right, and through the smoke screen burst four thousand Rathor horsemen 
at the gallop. These desperadoes, after taking a last lingering pull at their 
pipes of opium, drew their swords and charged the Maratha left with wild 
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cries of “Han ! Han ! Kill them ! Kill them !’* Sindhia’s batteries ploughed 
, through their dense ranks, opening bloody lanes at each dischatge. But 
heedless of their fallen comrades the survivors swept up to the Maratha 
guns, sabred the gunners and still advancing fell upon the supporting 
infantry. Their terrific impact broke the first line of the Maratha left 
wing; hundreds of Nagas and Afghans were slain, and even De Boigne s 
sepoys after firing a few volleys were forced back in confusion along with 
their Maratha comrades. The cool Savoyard led his disordered ranks 
obliquely to the rear, formed the survivors again, and reopened small arm 
fire, but “the Rathors heeded it not.” t 

Rana Khan promptly sent up reinforcements of Deccani horse under 
Shivaji Vithal ( Bapu 3, Rayaji Patil and Khande Rao Hari ( Apa ) who 
rallied the fugitives and renewed the combat. The bloodiest and most 
obstinate struggle of the day raged here. The situation at one time became 
so critical that the sons of Murtaza Khan Barech dismounted and fought 
on foot, which is the last expedient of Indian warriors when driven to bay. 
More guns at last came up from the rear and the Rathors were driven 
back, but not before they had inflicted over 300 casualties, including 
Ghazi Khan ( brother of Murtaza Khan), Shambhuji Patil and one 
jamadar slain, and Malhar Rao Pawar, Chimnaji Khande Rao ( Bapu’s 
diwan), the nephew of Bapu himself and one jamadar wounded. For 
this the Rajputs had to pay a heavy price, suffering one thousand casualties 
including high officers like Shivaram Bhandari and Bhim Singh’s 
brother-in-law, besides a score of lower officers slain. 

9 Concluding Stage oj the Battle 

But the greatest loss to the Rajput cause was the death of Muham- 
mad Beg Hamadani, which broke the spine of their offensive power. This 
general, the most famous Muslim warrior then living in Northern India, 
had sent his troops on to attack the Maratha right wing while he sat on an 
elephant in the shade of a tree watching them from behind. A cannon 
ball struck the tree above and rebounding knocked him down to the ground, 
tearing one side of his body open. Then the branch, broken by the shot, 
fell down crushing him underneath. His advancing troops, unaware of 
his fate, shook the Maratha right wing and penetrated to their baggage, 
but were repulsed by the Deccani horse hurried up from the reserve 
by Rana Khan. 

The Rathors during the rest of the day made three or four advances 
as if to fall upon the Maratha guns again, but found no opportunity of 
carrying out their design. The Mughalias, deprived of their chief, did not 
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stir agaio. After repulsing the first two enemy attacks Sindhia’s army 
stood on the defensive, the Maratha portion of it quaking m fear lest at ' 
the first successful break through by the Kajputs their treacherous 
Hindustani comrades should join the enemy and turn their guns upon 
Mahadji’s own men 1 But thanks to the successful defence by Rayaji 
Patil and others, the traitors got no chance of doing so. In fa^'t, after the 
first hour’s close tussle the moves of the Rajputs became spasmodic and 
lacked vigour, the Maratha line held firmly, their men breathed freely, 
their wounded were transported to the rear tents in the palkis which had 
been promptly sent up by the ever-watchful and considerate Mahadji, and 
their munition supply was replenished by the same alert chief. But there 
was no further advance on the Maratha side, partly because Hamadani’s 
death was not known to them till after nightfall, and mainly because it 
began to rain m the afternoon, making that sandy plain difficult for 
artillery movement and the Marathas were rightly afraid of the ravines in 
tront ( so convenient for ambushes ), the oncoming darkness and the lack ot 
water in that tract. So, each side fell back to its camp and resorted to 
random firing till an hour after sunset in order to guard against any 
surprise in the darkness. And the battle of Tunga, miscalled that of 
Lalsot, “though sanguinary, had no decisive result.” 

10 CrtHctsm of Campaign . Mahadj%\ Wrong Strategy 

The battle of Tunga has been universally acclaimed by the P^ajputs 
as “ an entire victory. " Tactically it had no right to. that name : the 
Rajputs delivered successi\ e charges on the Maratha forces in the field 
and failed to dislodge them; all their attack-, were repulsed, and at the end 
of the day each side returned to its camp in the leai, as was then the usual 
practice. The day after the battle the Maratha army itappeared on the 
same field and advanced up to gunshot of the Jaipur camp, but none on the 
opposite side ventured to stir out. That is not the conduct of a victorious 
army. Their Rajah even begged for a two days' truce for burying and 
burning his dead. Nor could the Rajputs boast of having taken a single 
Maratha gun, and their own casualty list was much heavier than that of 
the Marathas. 

And yet it was not a victory for Sindhia either. lie had failed to 
ciush the enemy in the field, or to rout them out of their camp. He had 
not captured any enemy gun. Therefore, his offensive must be adjudged 

* De Boigne '*Cette action sanglante qui n eut aucun resultat (Menioire, 
p,68,) ‘‘Although the battle was obstinate, it was by no means decisive ( Kirkpatrick 
In PRC. i. p. 232.) 
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a failure. True, when four days after the battle he was forced to beat a 
* burned but marvellously well-conducted and safe retreat, it was not due to 
the threats of the enemy, but to treachery and dissension in his own ranks 
and the utter failure of his provisions. Not a single Rajput soldier 
barred his retreat or appeared near enough to exchange blows with his 
tear guard. The Maratha despatch-writers and Mahadji himself boasted 
that m the field his army had been victorious. That they had in one sense 
been; but the impartial historian must say that, as at Shenffmuir, so here 
too “ none won. ” 

Considered in its strategy, the L^sot campaign as a whole was a 
failure for Maliadji; and the failure was due to his lack of a single clear 
objective steadily pursued, and his blunder in concentrating every available 
soldier for the held fight which left his line of communication with Kerauli 
fatally unprotected and made it impossible for him to spare an adequate 
escort for the vitally necessary grain convoys. He was, indeed starved 
out of Rajputana. 

For this failure he alone was to blame. He had begun the invasion of 
Jaipur in the confident expectation that time was on his side and that the 
Rajput confederacy would automatically break up if he kept facing it long 
enough. But such a waiting game presupposed that during that interval of 
inaction the food supply of his own camp would be assured and his 
communications with his base near Agra kept open. He bad no doubt of 
the result in an actual clash of arms with the raw feudal levies opposed to 
him ; but how was he to meet his incomparably larger army bill and keep 
up his munition supply in that far ofl and backward country ? On this 
point he made a miscalculation, and he paid the price of his mistake bv one 
full year of loss of power and fame. Indeed, his clearness of vision, 
unfailing sense of reality, and practical skill seem to have deseited him from 
the commencement of May 1787, otheiwise how could such an old leader 
forget that “a modern army maiches on its stomach" ? 
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FEROZ SHAH’S FISCAL REGULATIONS 

BY 

Prof. SRI RAM SHARMA 

Our infoftnation about the pre-Mughal administrative system in 
India is admittedly very meagre. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that there are still many dark corners therein where it is difficult for us to 
gain very much even if we take a good peep thereat. The information 
about the numerous aspects of the administrative machinery lies scattered 
about in the various chronicles which give us tantalizingly few hints about 
the methods of administration as a whole. 

One subject, however, receives more than its due attention from time 
to time. The fiscal regulations of %'ano'.s kings and rulers are described 
at some length either when changes are introduced or when a judgment 
is passed on the work of a ruler. The question of interpreting the various 
passages describing fiscal arrangements, however, presents many difficul- 
ties mostly because we do not know much about the background of many 
of these regulations. It is intended here to discuss only a part of this 
large question, the Fiscal Regulations of Fero/, Shah's reign. 

To understand what F'eroz Shah did we have l > go back a little. The 
traditional fiscal methods were rudely changed b> Ala-ud-Din Khilji. It 
is not however very easy to understand what actually .\la-ud-Din did. 
At one place we are told that he introduced the system of measurement, 
that he demanded one half of the produce as the share of the state, and 
that in addition to the land revenue, he imposed a grazing tax as well’. 
Elsewhere, however we are told that the Hindus ( peasants ? ) were so 
squeezed that they were not left with more than their yearly subsistence. 
It is wrong to hold, as Moreland does, that these latter measures con- 
cerned the Hindus of the upper classes alone. Ala-ud-Din is manifestly 
describing in this passage the measures tliat he look for the purpose of 
subduing the Hindus in general. Are we right in holding then that the 
payment of the land revenue at the rate of one half of the produce, plus an 
unspecified grazing fee along with the customary payment of the jazya, 

1. Barni, 287 & 292 
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left not more than their bare subsistence with the Hindus ? But exactly 
what did this subsistence consist in ? The passage of Barm leads one to 
suggest that they were not allowed to store corn, milk, and other things. 
But how did measurement help m the assessment of land revenue 7 Our 
records are silent again. Was a schedule of demands per bigha for every 
crop adopted 7 If so, how was it prepared 7 Was land revenue collected 
in cash or kind 7 When land revenue was paid in cash, how was it 
calculated 7 Were local prices or the standard prices used for this conver- 
sion 7 Ala-ud-Din discontinued the payment of salaries by jagirs. How 
was the cash necessary for the payment of salaries in oash obtained 7 
These are some of the questions on which one would like some information. 

The next stage in the story of the revenue organisation comes in the 
reign of Ghias-ud-Dm Tughlaq. Again the only definite thing that we 
know about him is that giving up the use of measurement as an aid in the 
assessment of land revenue, he reverted to the method of sharing the 
produce of the crop. There is not much difference between what he aimed 
at and what Ala-ud-Din had tried to attain. The Hindu ( peasant) was 
neither to enjoy affluence enough to become lefractory, nor was he ground 
down to the dead level of poverty which should make impossible for him to 
pursue his hereditory calling, cultivation. The headmen seemed to have 
been paid by holding rent free lands m the v illages.’ 

When we pass on to the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq, we get either 
too vague or too unintelligible information. He is said to have increased 
the land revenue tenfold. As such it would hav e been several times the 
produce of the land instead of being a share thereol. No peasantry would 
have stood it, least of ail the Indian {leasantry which knew that the state 
depended on its lucome from tiie lands they cultivated. 

We may assume then that Fero/e Shah Tughlaq inherited the system 
of Ghias-ud-Din as modified by the practices of Muhammad Tughlaq. He 
seems to have ignored the fantastic experimentation of his predecessor’s 
reign. Barm uses almost the same language in describing his system a*, 
he had used earlier for the reign of Ghais-ud-Din Tughlaq- We are told’, 
Kharaj-o-jaziyah bar huktn hastl -ihuJ ki bisUanand gistnai-o 
ziyadat talabtha wa nabudaha wa mutadaha-t-tasawuri bahtdli (iz 
mtydm rta-aya bardashiatid. This is almost a paraphrase of what had 
been said earlier in the reign of Ghias-ud-Din. We have there*, Khiraj-i- 
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batad-tr-mumalik bar jddah-i-madalat bar hukm-i-hasil ta' aiun farmud 
%va muhaddisat wa qismat-i-hitd-o-nabudaha ra az ri-aya-i-balad-o-mum- , 
alik bardashtand. Both the systems described here represent ‘Bafai,’ 
Ghias'ud-Din is said to have relieved the cultivators from innovations (Ala- 
nd- Din’s use of measurement ?) and division based on averages taking into 
consideration bumper crops and crop failures. Feroze Shah is described 
as having relieved the peasants entirely from sharing, increments m 
demands, crop failures, and figures based on surmises. Barni further 
adds that an additional cess on land revenue was remitted'. Afif describes 
the settlement* of land revenue in Delhi as being settled on the principle 
of the rule of observation, and credits the king with the remission of 
some customary cesses like, Rasum-i-guzashtagan wa qanun-i-pishinian 
besides the remission of the advances made to the peasants by his 
predecessor*. We are further told that the revenue of the kingdom was 
settled at 6,85,00,000 tankas and that this was not varied during the 
forty years of Feroze Shah’s reign. 

We have thus three statements about Feroz Shah’s land revenue 
system. It was based on the principle of ' Hukm Basil' according to 
Barm and i/wlsm according to .\fif. The total tevenue was 

fixed in cash for the Doab as well as the entire kingdom and it remained 
the same throughout his entire reign. Hukm-i-Hasil and Hukm i- 
MtishaMa are two terms used by two authors. Do they imply the same 
thing ? Hukm-i-Hasil undoubtedly means the principle of sharing the 
produce. Huktn-i-Mnshahda would be the principle of observation. 
Moreland has suggested that Hukm-i-M u'-oahda might be appraisal or 
kankut. It would then be one of the methods n use when Batai is 
practised. The state, it seemed, claimed its share of 'a. id revenue, not 
by claiming a share of the harvest when it had been cut and garnered. 
It based its demand on an estimate of the total yield arrived at while the 
ciops were still standing. 

Now the ' Kankut' enables the state to claim a share m kind of 
the crops cultivated. The money \alue of the revenue so collected 
would vary with the crops sown and the area under cultivation. It 
may be presumed th.at ordinarily the Indian cultuators, mostly practising 
subsistence farming, would go on cultivating the same crops and that 
the cropped area each season would not vary very much. Ordinarily 


5. Ibtd 574 

6. Afif 91 & 94 

7. Ibid 296, 94 
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such a presumption may be safely made. But Feroz Shah’s reign 
^ came after the stormy days of Muhammad Tughlaq when the cultivators 
had been so much harassed & troubled & when a good deal of the land 
had gone out of cultivation as well. We are assured elsewhere by Afif 
that as a result of Feroz Shah’s benebcient reign, new villages came 
to be established and more land was brought under cultivation. What 
happened to these lands ? Was any land revenue charged thereon ? Of 
course the settlement of the land revenue took six years. Naturally the 
lands brought under cultivation during these six years might have been 
included in the estimate of the total revenue of the land. BiU the problem 
of an unvarying land-revenue in cash still remains unsolved. Even the 
same crops on a constant cropped area would not always produce the same 
cash value unless the prices remained constant. Are we to assume then 
that during the entire reign of Feroz Shah prices remained the same? 
That would be a very tall order particularly when we remember that Ala-ud- 
Dm had to set up an elaborate economic organization of his own to secure 
that the commodity prices fixed were not interfered with. If the level of 
prices was apt to remain the same during the medieval period, we would 
not have found Ala-ud- Din taking much elaborate precautions for securing 
the success of his price fixing machinery. They reveal that he had the 
fear of changing prices constantly in his mind. 

But without any machinery of such a type it was impossible for 
Feroz Shah to secure the sameness of prices throughout his entire reign. 
If that is so, the statement of Afif about a never changing total of 
land revenue in cash in the Doab and also the entire kingdom must 
assume another meaning. Is it possible that despite Barm’s statement 
about Batai being the method of land revenue m use, some other method 
of land revenue may have been adopted by Feroz Shah ? Such a method 
would be the usual Islamic mode of levying the land revenue in cash on 
a particular area. We know that Feroz Sliah was a very strict follower 
of the Islamic regulations even in matters of raising taxes. Several 
unathorised taxes were abolished by him. I le levied the irrigation dues 
only when he had been assured by the * Learned in Law ’ that these could 
be lawfully levied. Is it possible that he settled the land revenue to be 
paid to him in cash following Islamic injunctions ? Now any such method 
could well have been described by Afif as ‘Hiikm-i-Mushahda’, levying 
of the land revenue after a scrutiny on the spot. Nothing that he says 
elsewhere on the subject contadicts this interpretation. It would make 
better sense of the statement tirade by him with pride that during the 
rest of Feroz Shah's reign the revenue was neither revised nor raised. 
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Are we then to assume that Feroz Shah settled the land revenue 
permaneBtly in cash? We have yet to tackle Barm’s statement that Feroz* 
Shah introduced the principle of sharing the crops and abolished demands 
based on imagmery surmises {.mutadha-t-tasawun) crop failures, (varying 
of demands due to crop failures). He could not, by his orders, secure that 
there should be no crop failures, increments and classifications Nomu all 
these things would hold true of Feroz Shah’s land revenue system as we 
have tried to interpret it above. All these things can with equal justice be 
said of the bilmuqta system of land revenue usually favoured by the Muslim 
jurists. No, vrtth more justice. Moreland in his notes on the translation 
of this passage interprets mutadha-t-tasavvurt wa nabudaha wa qi^mat 
as additional cesses abolished by Feroz Shah. It is surprising to find him 
varying the essential meaning of avowdly technical terms within two 
reigns and in the work of the same author. When some of these terms 
occur in the passage above cited about Ghias ud Din’s reign, Moreland 
translates them as methods of assessment or considerations taken into 
account when assessment was made. Herein while translating the same 
terms, when employed with regard to Feroz Shah Tughlaq’s reign, he 
considers them as cesses. Now there is nothing to suggest that during 
the course of the one intervening reign the meanings of these terms had 
changed. There is nothing else cited by Moreland nor anything that 
could have been cited to support this view. We are reluctantly compelled 
to give up Moreland’s fanciful translation of the second passage and adopt 
the plain meaning of these terms as he had himself done it in the earlier 
passage. It would not be necessary to do \ lolence to the text of Barm in 
order to arrive at a true meaning of the passage r ted. 

But if the rest of the passage in Barm is capable "f supporting the 
thesis that Feroz Shah settled the landre\enue on cash rates, the mam 
description of the system as Hukm-t Hasil still remains. I think it is 
either a mistake of the chronicler or he describes the system which Feroz 
Shah tried to introduce at first but gav e up m favour of settling land 
revenue after a careful scrutiny ‘Huktn t-Mushciluia'. I do not think that 
It IS necessary to bind ourselves to Barm when we find Afif plainly imply- 
ing something else. 

But one question still remains unanswerable. Who paid the land 
revenue so fixed to the king ? Not the peasants. There is little to support 
the view that the Tughlaqs dealt with the peasants directly. The country, 
we are told, was apportioned among various types of state servants. The 
administrators, the soldiers, and the pious and the learned realised their 
salaries from the portions assigned to them by the king. Afif goes to 
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the length of ^ymg that all the villages and Parganahs were given in 
'assignments by the king.* Moreland has tried to cast some doubts on ibis 
statement by suggesting that the king must have had some revenue for 
himself which presumably, Moreland implies, could come from the crown 
lands. It is necessary to remember that the king had several other sources 
of revenue open to all. The Jazya, the irrigation dues, the export or import 
duties, and the tributes from the chiefs must have brought in a large 
amount of money. The chiefs were the local rulers who had not been dis> 
possessed but were allowed to continue in their districts on the stipulation 
that they paid afixed tribute - not revenue as Moreland has suggested-to the 
king. These tributes must have formed a fruitful source of revenue. But 
the distribution of the districts under the direct control of the crown to 
assignees of various types does not exclude the idea of the king's getting 
revenue from them. We know that several assignees were given areas 
which sufficed not only from their own maintenance as also of 
their soldiers and servants, but left a good deal of surplus. This they had 
to remit to the king. It seems likely that when the administrative 
officers in charge of the Parganahs or bigger units ( Iqtahs ) were 
given land they stipulated to pay to the king a fixed amount as the 
surplus from their districts. We find them remitting this surplus every 
year to the king who gave orders that the value of their presents should 
be considered part payment of their annual dues.* 

How was the surplus arrived at ? We learn that the grants weie 
not changed during the forty years of Feror Shah’s reign.’® We know 
further that Feroz did everything to make these grants hereditary. On 
the death of an assignee, his assignment went to his son, in the absence 
of a son to his son-in-law, if a son-in-law was not forthcoming, the late 
assignee’s slaves claimed it and if everything else failed the widow of the 
assignee was allowed to have it,” It would thus become feudal in 
nature. But was this a general order or did it concern the individual 
soldiers only who had got grants for their subsistence ? It is likely that 
these orders concerned only those public servants - civil and military 
whose work was neither specialised nor of a highly technical nature. 
It IS true we find a son succeed his father even as a Finance Minister but it 
Is likely this was an exceptional case. Ordinarily only individual soldiers 

8 Afif, 95, 270 & 297. 
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and* state servants of similar status would have been allowed to their 
jagirs descend from them to their descendants. In such jagirs probably* 
there was no surplus to be accounted for. The assignment just covered 
the salary due. 

But surplus arose in connection with assignments where administrative 
work was to be performed. There the charge under a shiqdor or Muqtai 
was an administrative unit which was also held by held him in jagir. He 
performed the administrative duties, drew his own salary, and that of his staff 
and dependants from his charge and was expected to pay to the state the 
surplus. It is possible that a scale of cash salaries may have been current 
at that time and that the surplus to be paid was the difference between the 
total revenue of an administrative unit and the cash salaries assigned to the 
ofiScer-in-charge including his dependants. He would undertake to pay to 
the state this difference. Now this was not farming in the strict sense of 
the term. The payments to be made by the officers do not seem to have 
depended on any competition between various officers competing for 
the same charge. Yet as the jagirdar was also the administrative ofiScer- 
in-charge of the area, he must have been left very much to his own devices 
for collecting the land revenue. He submitted an account to the central 
government. But this must have been a simple affair showing on the 
credit side the total revenue due as settled by the state and on the debit 
side the salaries due to the officer. It is not likely that the audit by the 
central government ordinarily went into such intricate questions of details 
as the actual revenue collected by the jagirdars. Of course, scandalous 
exactions ruining peasants and thus endangering the iiayments of the 
surplus due to the state would naturally attract the attention of the central 
government and so would any interference with the gran's made to the 
servants and the soldiers of an administrator. 

The actual collection, however, does not seem to have been made by 
the assignees even. They depended on ‘ Collectors ’ probably the forerunner 
of the village nutnberdars, who were allowed iv/ojitaly per Tanka ot their 
collections.’^ Whether this was an additional cess as now, or was allowed 
out of the sums dues, as under Akbar, is uncertain. 

Naturally then the problem changes its form. If the peasant paid the 
revenue to the assignee who was not ordinarily accountable for what he 
received to the state, the question of how the state assessed the land 
revenue becomes less important. That it retains some importance under 
Feroz Shah is due to the fact that under Ala-ud-Din, Ghias-ud-Din, and 

12 . Ibid, 99 . 
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Mohammad Tughlaq very bold experiments had been made for the pnrpose 
.of impoverishing the culfavators. The principles underlying the assess- 
ment of the land revenue during these reigns were political rather than 
fiscal. Under Feroz Shah, fortunately, political considerations seem to 
have been thrown into the background and revenue was settled on fiscal 
considerations alone. The state seems to have assessed the entire country- 
side in a preliminary survey that is said to have taken six years. The 
revenue seems to have been assessed now in cash permanently probably 
either by a system of averages or by some rule of the thumb or by mutual 
understanding. As it was intended to use the new settlement for getting 
the countryside repeopled, and as this seems to have been effected, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the assessment made by the state was 
observed by the assignees who were in many cases both the assignees of 
of the revenue and the administrators of the areas. The entire territory 
was given to the assignees of various types. But an assignment did 
not always absolve the assignee from the payment of the surplus. The 
state thus paid for most of its establishment in this way sparing itself both 
the trouble of collecting the land revenue and of making arrangements 
for the payment of its servants. It, however, paid certain officers salaries 
m cash witness the slaves some of whom were thus paid salaries 
ranging from 20 to 100 Tankas.'’' Several other officers also seem to 
have been paid cash salaries. Money for these payments, as well as 
for the personal expenses of the king, had to be forthcoming This seems 
to have been provided for by the surplus of revenue over the salary 
assignments of the administrators in charge of parganahs, besides the 
jazya, the tributes to the King, import and export duties and octroi. 
The chronicles, do not seem to mention any crown lands. If the king 
kept any territory for himself, it must have been very inconsiderable 
m extent, mostly consisting of pleasure gardens, vegetable and fruit 

gardens. 
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THE EARLIEST PERSIAN ACCOUNT OF PANIPAT, 

1761. 

BY 

Sir JADUNATH SARKAR. Kt..C,I.E.. D.Litt. 

Introduction 

Only eight months after the last battle of Panipat had been fought, 
Ali Muhammad Khan (original name Mirza Muhammad Hasan), the last 
Padishahi Diwan of Gujrat, completed his monumental history of that 
province entitled Mirat-i-Ahmadt. At the very end of this work he gives 
an account of Sadashiv Kao Bhau’s Hindust an campaign, which was 
evidently based upon the reports brought to Gujrat by soldiers and officers of 
Damaji Rao Gaikwad’s force who had *^urvived lliat fatal field. Much of 
this account is inaccurate, its source being camp gossip and not official 
despatches or news-letters, but at the same time it contains some accurate 
details and deserves translation as the earliest written narrative of that 
historic battle. A comparison with Kashi Kao’s Persian narrative (written 
in 1780), which I have already translated in the Indian Historical Quarter- 
ly (Calcutta), will enable the reader to correct Ah Muhammad’s errors, 
particularly the decisive part falsely ascrib'd to Shuja-ud-daulah. 

- -Jadunath Sarkar. 

Translation 

[ Vol. II, P. 590 1 

On the 10th October 1760, Sadashiv Bhau seated prince Jawan Bakht 
on the throne at Delhi as Heir ( xcali-ahad ) on behalf of his father and 
struck coins in the name of Shah Alam II as Emperor. lie, from the way, 
sent Malhar Holkar and Jankoji Sindhia ahead with a strong force as his 
advanced division, and himself followed them \.'ith the artillery and the 
camp bazar. Abdus Samad Khan {faujdar of Sarhmd) on hearing of it, 
hastened towards Kunjpura,- which was a strong place belonging to 
Najib-ud-daulah, -where his brother Nejabat Khan was staying with his 
troops and artillery. 

Malhar and Jankoji arrived by rapid marches. Nejabat came out of 
his fort and joined Abdus Samad and gave battle. Malhar reported this 
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to Sadashiv who then came up by forced marching. ( p. 591 ) Abdus 
Samad, finding himself heavily outnumbered by the Deccams, .decided to 
retreat, shut himself up in the fort of Kunjpura, and wait there for the 
arrival of the Shah’s army. The Marathas, seeing their enemy shaken, 
fell on them at the gallop, and the Muslims had no time to shut the gates. 
After a struggle in which many were slain, Abdus Samad, Qutb Khan, 
Nejabat Khan with his sons and 17 of his officers, were captured alive. 
Nejabat Khan unable to bear the disgrace of captivity, killed himself. 
Abdus Samad and Qutb were slain by order of Sadashiv. All Kunjpura was 
looted; about 20 elephants and 3000 horses were taken [ by the Maiatha 
government] besides what the Deccani looters had carried off. It is 
rumoured that the Marathas seized here nearly one Urorc of Rupees worth 
of booty besides the artillery, munitions and fort materials 

On 24th October, the Shah and Najib ud-daulah ( advancing from 
Patparganj, opposite Delhi), forded the Jamuna ri\er between Bagpat 
and Khekra L which is seven miles south east of the new town of 
Bagpat, the latter being one mile north of o'd Bagpat ] , after overcoming 
many difficulties, in the coures of which large numbers were drowned, 
so that the corpses of nearly 150 men and many animals were washed 
ashore at the ferry of Rajghat m Delhi, and so also at other ferries. 
The Shah, after fording the Jamuna, left Sonepat at his back and 
encamped at Sambhalka, seven kos from the bank of the Jamuna, in 
readiness for fighting, and enlienched 

[P. 592] 

Sadashiv Bhau on hearing of the Shah’s crossing, marched out 
of Kunjpura, left Panipat behind him and halted opposite the Shah, bi\ 
or seven ios from him, digging trenches round his camp and chaining 
his artillery together. On 2nd November [the fiist J skirmish took place 
and some men were slain. Shuja ud daulah tried to arrange a peace 
as he feared the after consequences of war, he made Malhar his inter 
mediary, but Sadashiv in his arrogance refused to make terms, especially 
as his pride had increased inordinately after the capture of Kunjpura. 
He posted a force on the further side oi Jamuna by closing the path 
of the coming of grain, fodder and powder and shot from Najib-ud-daulah’s 
territory to the Shah’s army, and another force [ on the western side of 
the Jamuna ] to close the road from Delhi. [ P, 593 ] After all his 
troops, artillery and camp had crossed over and joined him, the Shah 
marched from Sambhalka and encamped two kos from the bank of 
the Jamuna, 
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Great scarcity reigned in the Shah’s camp, U seers of flour selling 
for a rupte. Just then he heard that the vanjaras were bringing a large ' 
caravan of grain for the Maratha army from the Bahadurgarh side. 

The Shah detached a force against them. This force fought and 
brought away nearly 20,000 oxen [ laden with grain ] . The son of 
Najib-ud-daulah with a strong escort convoyed from the Saharanpur 
zila much grain [ to the Durrani camp ] , so that scarcity was turned into 
plenty there. 

• 

On 28th November a great battle was fought in which the Shah's 
troops were victorious. On 4th December the Deccanis came out in 
full force and the battle raged till one quarter of the night was over. In 
addition to the wounded, as many as 5374 corpses of Muslims and Kafirs 
were taken out of the battle-field. Not a tent remained in which lament 
for the dead or the groans of the wounded were not Jieard. For some days 
after this the Deccanis had no heart to come out and fight, but contented 
themselves with firing their numerous and heavy guns on the defensive. 

Then the Shah learnt that at the Bhau’s writing, Naro Shankar had 
sent from Delhi 2,000 newly enlisted horsemen with a Maratha force, 
under Chimnaji Pandit, to take control of the Doab and stop the coming 
of grain from that region, and that this body was stopping at Sarai Lai 
Khan, two kos from Ghazi-ud-din-nagar; and also that Govind Pandit 
[ Kher ] the mokasadar of Chakla Etawa and other mahals of that district, 
with 10,000 horsemen, old and newly recru 'cd, had arrived neai Mirat 
and wanted to close the path of provisions from the dominions of Najib-ud- 
daulah. [P. 59+] Therefore, the Shah .sent off Jahan 1- i an with 5,000 
cavalry against him. He first fell on Chimnaji, who was in the way. 
Chimnaji fled back to Delhi with the greatest difficulty. Jahan Khan 
immediately afterwards attacked Govind, who hid alighted a short distance 
off. Govind was slain with many of his men and his troops were plundered. 
Jahan Khan returned m safety with Govmd’s severed head, which Najib- 
ud-daulah sent to Malhar, in reprisal foi the slaughter of his sardars at 
Kunjpura. 

During this static condition between the two armies, the Shah ap- 
pointed a force to close the road for the coming of supplies from Delhi to 
the Maratha camp. Immediately a severe famine broke out there. Heavy 
rain fell that winter; animals beyond count died through wrant of fodder 
and grain. A survivor of the battle has told me that nearly 60,000 horses 
besides other beasts, and men without number, perished. The Shah's detach- 
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ment arrived near Narela, 12 kos [ north ] from Delhi. Naro Shankar 
* closed the gates of the capital and posted 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot 
to guard the trenches before the city walls. 

[ P. 595 ] 

In the night of 13th January 1761, the Maratha sardars who 
had reached the extreme point of himine, came to Sadashiv Bhanand 
reported that the condition of their horses and men was hopeless through 
starvation. He took counsel with them all night. They decided to 
march to Delhi with all their force, dragging what gunsp they could by 
means of the bullocks of the grocers and other shopkeepers, as the artillery 
oxen had perished. Next morning the Shah on seeing this, prepared 
for battle. The battle was bloody and fought at close quarters 

[P.596] 

A disastrous defeat was about to fall on the Shah’s army when 
Shuja-ud-daulah in concert with Najib, charged the waist of the Eleccan 
army and slew most of the sardars on that side, [ Utterly untrue 
statement, J. S. ] Viswas llao, when seated on an elephant, was killed by 
a musket bullet. On hearing of it the Bhau got down from his own 
elephant, took a horse, and with Jankoji came to the battle-field in 
order to supervise the fight ( khabar-giri ). When the Maratha army 
saw this [ i. e. the empty hauda of the Bhau] , they at once broke up in 
confusion. The Muslims gave chase and mixed up pellmell with the 
fugitives. 

[ P. 597 ] 

There was a heavy slaughter. The Deccanis fled away in terror, 
throwing away their ornaments and clothing. Trustworthy people have 
told me that for 12 kos from the battle held the ground was covered 
with corpses. Immense booty [P. 598 ] was taken by the Muslim army. 
Nearly 700 elephants, 25,000 horses and a similar number of bullocks 
camels etc, laden with property - were seized by the Shah’s Govern- 
ment, in addition to what Shuja and Najib took. About 20,000 persons 
were taken prisoners; with 12,000 women in good position among 
whom 700 travelled in palkis. The survival or death of Sadashiv Bhau 
and Jankoji Smdhia has not been ascertained up to now, when at the 
time of writing this narrative, eight months have elapsed since the 
battle. Three thousand fugitives Veached Delhi the day after the battle. 
The ruffians of the city robbed them. Naro Shankar fled away to Agra. 
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THE RASTRAPALA NATAKA OF AS'VAGHOSA 

• • • ^ 

BY 

Dr, P. C. Bagachi, M. A., Dr-e^s lettres (Paris) 

The name of Asvaghosa stands very high m the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Those who have read his Buddhacharita know that the 
language in which he writes is not what is generally called Buddhist 
Sanskrit, a language mixed up with dialectal forms but a purer form of 
language which is in no way different from classical Sanskrit. Besides he 
is endowed with a high order of poetical genius and as a poet and 
dramatist is in no way inferior to Kilidasa. 

The dramas of Asvaghosa were long forgotten till at last fragments 
of one of his great works were discovered from Cential Asia by the 
members of the German Archaeological Mission. These fragments 
were edited and published by Prof. Luders and the name of the drama 
was correctly restored as Skriputra-prakarana. Prof. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya in a recent article called — A New Drama of Asvaghosa 
{The Journal of the Greater India Society, V, p. 51) has collected 
two references to a new dtama of Asvaghosa, the Rastrapala-nataka. 
The first allusion to it is made in the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti which 
was composed in the 6th centnry A. D. It is asked there, "Who is 
Bhadanta Asvaghosa?” The reply is, “lie who wrote the Kastrapala* 
natak'’. "What is that Rastrapala-nataka ?’’ Then follows a short 
information on the beginning of that drama. The Uastrapala-nataka 
was evidently existing in the time of Dharmakirti. The second reference 
IS made in a treatise of logic composed after 900 A. D. It is the 
Nyayaroanjari-granthibhanga in which the work is refered to as Rajyapala- 
nataka. As even the exact title of the work was not known to the 
author, the work seems to have been already lost. 

Prof. Bhattacharya is naturally of opinion that the subject matter of 
the work was taken by Aivaghosa from the Ratthapala-sutta of the 
Majjhima-nikaya. We have fortunately not only earlier references to the work 
in the Chinese Tripitak but also a detailed account of the plot of the work. 
These references were studied at length by the late Prof, Sylvain Levi 
in his article — Encore Ahraghosa ( Journal Asiatique, 1928, p. 193 ). 
As the article is of a fundamental iraixjrtance for the problems bearing 
on the history of Asvaghosa it is surprising how it escaped the notice of 
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Prof. Bhattacharya. The detailed notice on the Ra5trapala>nataka is 
contained in the Fu fa tsang ytn yuan chuan (Nanjio 1340..Bagchi. 
Le canon Bouddhtgue en Chtne I, p. 245). The work was translated 
into Chinese from an Indian original by Ki-kia-ye ( Kekaya ? ), who was 
most probably a monk of Central Asia in 472 A. D. The Chinese title 
of the work may be translated as “ A record on the nidana or cause of 
transmitting the Dharmapitaka — a history of Indian patriarchs”. The 
work might be of earlier origin. It contains the following account of 
Asvaghosa and his Rastrapala nataka. 

“in the city of Pataliputra, Asvaghosa had been goiVig here and 
there to preach his religion and to convert others to it. Inspried by the 
desire to save the residents of that City he composed a beautiful piece 
of song called, Lat ch’a ho lo (Rastrapala). Its tune was pure and 
elegant, and beauty and sadness were prefectly harmonised in it. It 
dealt with sorrow, vacuity, the essence of impersonality (duhkha, kunyatd, 
anatind) that is to say all that which constitute the illusory world. The 
three worlds or the dhatus are the prisons for imprisoning the people and 
it IS impossible to be happy in any of these places. The position of a 
king IS only apparently high. Although he is powerful and free to do 
whatever he likes, his position <s after all impermanent. On the 

fateful occasion nothing can save it. It is like the cloud in the sky which 
disappears and is dissolved in an instant. The body is empty and vain 
like the plantain tree. It is the enemy, the thief and it is not possible to 
convert it into a friend. It is like the cage of venomous serpent. It is 
not possible either to love it or to get pleased with it. This is why the 
Buddhas always spoke ill of the body. It is thus that Asvaghosa spoke at 
length of duhkha, sunyatd and andtma. He gave this piece of song to the 
artists who were to execute it but the artists were incapable 
of understanding its spirit. The airs of the songs, and the 

sounds of the instruments were all falsified and incorrectly executed. 
So Asvaghosa put on the dress of a layman and got into tne assembly of 

the artists. He himself played on the cymbals and the drum and took 

upon himself the lute and guitar. Then the sounds of the instruments 
became elegantly melancholic and the airs of the songs became perfect. 
The performance gave expression to duhkha, sunyata, andtma and dhanna- 
At that lime there were five hundred Ksatriya princes in the City who 
understood the spirit of the song. They at once imbibed an aversion to 
the five desires, gave up the world and took religion. But the king of 
Pataliputra was afraid that his people on hearing this song would renounce 
the world, that his kingdom would be empty and the functions of the king 
would be ruined. He therefore at once circulated an order forbidding the 
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people to play the music. The Rastrapala-nataka according to this account 
was a drama which delineated the history of Rastopala. Rastrapala gets* 
from his wayward parents the permission to enter the religion. He then 

comes back home with the hope of converting his relatives his tragic 

meeting with his parents — ^his talk with the King of the country — his 
magnificent lesson on morals to the king etc., ” 

The story therefore seems to have been the same as that of Rattha- 
pala-sutta. 

The saAe account appears in the Jama canonical work called 
Pindaniryukti m a altered form. The Pindaniryukti attributed to Bhadra- 
bahu who according to tradition was contemporaneous with Candra- 
gupta Mautya. The Jaina tradition on chronology is however largely 
unreliable. We know for certain that the Jama canon did not assume its 
final shape before the Council of Valabhi (5th century A. D.). Prof. Lei i 
{op. cit ) has also given a detailed account of this version. In this account 
the scene is at first at Rajagrha. A^dhabhuti, a disciple of Dharmaruchi 
Sun takes the place of Asvaghosa. It is said that the young man 
Asadhabhuti being tempted, marries the two daughters of a famous actor, 
Visvakarman. Asadhabhuti is soon disillusioned and abandons them after 
composing a new drama, the Ra'sfrapala-nataka which would give them 
the means of I'vehhood. Subsequently Visvakarman went to play the 
drama at Pataliputra where five hundred Ksatnya princes became so 
moved that they gave up the world. The people were furious at it and in 
order to avoid any such happening in future, burnt the manuscript of the 
drama. The plot of the drama consisted of the edifying adventures of 
Bharata the Cakravarti, the manifestation of the absoluU to him and his 
renunciation of the world with five hundred princes. 

Although the Jaina version is completely altered it is not difficult 
to discover in it an allusion to Asvaghosa and his famous Rastrapala* 
nataka. It is therefore certain that the Rastrapala-nataka of Asvaghosa 
was known till the time of Dliarmakirti (6th century A. D.) and great 
success of the drama is borne out by all the sources of information. 
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AN INSCRIPTION OF MUHAMMAD MA’SUM 

BY 

Prof. B. D. Verma, M. A., M. F., A. F. 

The inscription was discovered by me at Maheshwar, which is some 20 
miles frdm ladore and was once the capital of Maliarani Ahalya Bai 
Holkar. It is kept in a mosque which is near the post office. I took its 
impression by the kind permission of the Mutawalh of that mosque. 
Maheshwar (22° ll' N. and 75° 36' E.) lies on the road which was used, 
in olden times, by the travellers while going from the north to the 
southern India. This inscription informs us that the Emperor Akbar also 
passed by Maheshwar when he went to his capital in the year 1009 A. H. 
(1600-1. A. D.) after conquering the fort of Asirgarh on 17 January 1601, 
which was a very strong fort in the Khandcsh. 

This inscription was composed and written by Sayyid Niram-u’d-DIn 
Mit Muhammad Ma’sum of Bakkar (or Bhakkar, 
^***Ma°om**^' modern Sikkhar of Sind), who was the famous calli- 
graphist of the court of Akbar. He was born’ at 
Bakkar on 7th Kamzan, 944 A. H. (7th Feb. 1538 A. D.). In his 
youth he went to the Gujarat and stayed there for about 20 years. In 
998 A. H. (1589-90 A. D.), he went to tl’i. Imperial camp at Lahore, 
with Khwajeh Nizam-u’d-Din Ahmad, compiler of the Tabaqat-i- 
Akban", who was the Bakhshi ot Gujarat in those da>s. Akbar was 
much impressed by the genius and the meritorious services of Muhammad 
Ma’sum and gave him some villages as a Jagtr and asked him to go to 
Ills native land to see his old mother. Muhammad Ma sum reached 
Bakkar on 14th Safar, 999 A. H. (2nd Dec., 1590 A. D.). 

At Bakkar he helped Mirza Khan-i-Khanan ( Abdur-Rahim) in 
conquering the southern half of Sind. In 1003 A. H. (1594-95 A. D.) 

1. Dr U. M. DS-udpota, M A., Th D, has quoted two couplets from the 
■Geneological tree of Muhammad Ma’sum ' m the introduction to the “Ta’rikh’ 
i-M.’siimf which he has edited for the B O R Institute. Poona. The couplets 
say that Muhammad Ma’sum was born lO the night of Monday, the 7th Ramazan. 
But according to the "Indtan Bphemens" the 7th Ramazan was Thursday and 
and not Monday The night which was ascribed to Monday according to th e 
Muhammadan calendar— was the night of Tuesday according to the European 
practice. 


M 
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he was raised to the Mansah of 250. For the next three years- he 
* was one of the high officials at Qandhar. In 1008 A. H. (1599-lt300 A. D.) 
he accompanied Emperor Akbar when the latter started on a campaign 
to conquer the mighty fort of Asirgarh. In this journey Muhammad 
Ma'sum wrote many epigraphs and got them inscribed in bold NasMUq 
on big stones at the places where the Emperor halted. Some of these 
inscriptions have been discovered and noticed in the Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica. Still many of them, I presume, are still lying in oblivion. 

After the death of Akbar on 17th Oct. 1605 A. D., Jahangir 
appointed Muhammad Ma’«um governor of Bakkar which was his native- 
land where he constructed many buildings in order to immortalize 
his name. He died * there on 6th Zu’l-Hijjat, 1019 A. H. (9th Feb. 1611). 

He possessed a versatile genius : he was a poet, a historian, a 
physician, a calligraphist and a soldier.^ 

The inscription is fixed in a wall. The letters are inscribed in relief. 
The inscribed portion is 2 ft. 10 inches, x 12 inches. The style of 
writing is elegant Nasta'liq and the language is Persian. 

Translation 

In the year 1008 A. H. (1599-1600 A. D.) the Emperor Akbar, 
refuge of the Caliphate, led a campaign to the Deccan and conquered 
the Deccan and the Dandes.* In the year 1009 A. H. (1600-1. A. D.) 
he passed through this place and intended to go to the Hind (t. e> 
Hindustan). It was written by Muhammad Ma’sum of Bakkar. 

2. Tne author of the "Ma'athir-U'l-Umara" writes that he died in 1015 A. H., 
but the inscription on the grave of Muhammad Ma’sum at BaJikar falsifies this. 

I agree with Dr. U. M. Da’udpoti and Prof. Muhammad Shafi that he died in 1019 A. 
H. In the inscription the date is given quite clearly and the doubt can be raised 
only about the chronogram in wh-cb the letter ( he ) is most probably broken. 

1 base my conclusion on the strength of the calendar. 6th Zu’l-Hijjat of the 
year 1015 A. H. corresponds with 25th March 1607 and the day is Wednesday 
while the day given in the inscription is Friday On the other haud, 6th Zu’l-Hijjat 
of the year 1019 A. H. falls on Saturday wlricli corresponds with the Friday 
night of the Muhammadan reckoning. 

3. For details, see Dr, Da’udpota, Ta'rtkh-t-Ma'sHtm, op. cit, 'Introduction', 
and V. A. Smith, Akhar, p. 245, n. 1. 

4 . In the inscription of Kaliadeh, near Ujjain (Gwalior State) which was 
also written by Muhammad Ma’sum, this name is written ( Khandes ). Prince 
Daniyal was appointed the Viceroy of the Deccan by Akbar after the conquest of 
the Deccan, and in compliment to tbe^ Prince the name of Kbandesb was changed 
to Dandesh. (V. A. Smith, Akbar' p. 286). This inscription has not been noticed 
in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, XVII, p. 10. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF VIJAYANAGAR 

BY 

Prof. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 

The reigh of Venkatapati Deva Mahariya (1586 to 1614 A. D.) 
marked the last flicker of the Vijayanagar Empire before it went out 
Anally under his successors. He was not in the direct line of succession* 
but he was chosen deliberately ‘ by the unanimous vote of all the classes 
as a contemporary Jesuit letter puts it. There was need for a strong 
ruler, and even the nobles of the realm felt it. To curb the forces of 
disorder in the Empire and to combat the inrcreasing insolence of the 
Muslim states of the Deccan, strong and vigorous leadership was required, 
and Venkata furnished this for nearly ihree decades. He brought the 
rebellious poligars under control and waged successful war against the 
Muhammadans, from whom he took back much of the territory that had 
been lost under his predecessor. In civil administration he strove to 
sustain the failing strength of the .ullage assemblies, and to administer 
impartial justice and promote economic welfare by resuscitating agriculture 
which had suflered much from the inroads of Muslim armies. After him, 
however, came the deluge. 

Venkata had many wives but no son. And his love for one of these 
ladies had led him to wink at a fraud she practised on him, borrowing a 
baby of one of her maids and calling him her own. Hoping to stop the 

I 

mischief from going further, Venkata nominated a nephew of his, briranga, 
as his successor to the throne. But the presence of the putative son was 
a complication, and briranga was no paragon of strength or wisdom. The 
nobles fell into two camps; the party of the ‘son’ was headed by his 
• maternal uncle Jagga Raya, who took briranga by surprise and imprisoned 
him with his family. When Yacama Nayaka, the leader of the other 
party, succeeded in removing prince Rama, son of briranga from the prison, 
and began further to exert himself for the release of briranga, Jagga 
Raya answered by putting to death briranga together with the rest of his 
family still in prison. 

But nothing daunted, Yacama proclaimed Ramadeva Emperor, and 
shortly after Jagga Raya met his fate in the battle of Toppur, but the avil 
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war continued to disturb the peace of the country for long. The Nayaks.of 
!maduraand Gingee had taken sides against Yacama and Rima, and 
Jagga Raya’s brother Etiraja and his other allies were still at large. The 
death of the pretender, the so-called son of Venkato, led to a peace which 
was not to Yacama’s liking. Rama married the daughter of Etiraja who 
thereupon went over to his side. But Yacama felt that Etiraja had not 
been punished adequately and had an eye on Pulicat which belonged to 
Etiraja : and the Nayaks of Madura and Gingee now became jealous of 
Etiraja's influence at the Court, and kept up their opposition. And the 
European powers established in the ports, particularly the Portuguese and 
the Dutch, occasionally joined in the fray; and thus there was much 
sporadic fighting in various parts of the country. The kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, or rather Karnataka as it now comes to be called, was but the 
shadow of a great name. 

After a decade and a half of much struggle, Rama and his father-in- 
law Etiraja, succeeded by about 1629 in restoring the semblance of 
imperial authority once more over a considerable part of the Empire. 
But much had been lost in the interval, and Kurnul had been conquered 
permanently by Bijapur in 1624 after two invasions and a tough fight. 
Rama died in 1630 at the early age oi twenty. 

Another disputed succession and civil strife followed. Rama had 
nominated a cousin of his, Peda Venkata, to the succession ; but Rama’s 
uncle Timma Raja, disputed his right and confined him to his native place 
Anegondi for a time. But the great Nayaks of the South favoured 
Venkata, who was also ably assisted by his nephew ^riranga, Timma, 
however, ceased to be a source of trouble only with his death in 1635, 
after which date Venkata, felt free to go and live in Vellore, the capital 
of the Empire at the time. But Venka^ had no peace. For reasons 
that are not clear to us, his nephew ^nranga, once so loyal to him, now 
rebelled and actually engineered two invasions from Bijapur in 1638 and 
1641; on the first occasion Venkata bought off the enemy by surrendering 
large amounts of treasure, and the southern Nayaks came to his aid in 
1641. The Sultan of Golconda chose the occasion for laying hands on 
the coastal districts of the Telugu country. Venkata died in the midst of 
defeat and disaster, a refugee in the forests of the Chittoor district, in 
October 1642. 

^rlranga, the rebel nephew of Venkata, now became his successor. 
But as king he was not equal to undoing the mischief he had started 
as rebel. For a time jealousy among the Muslim states appeared to 
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provide ^riranga a chance, and be repelled Golconda once in 1643-4 vith 
the aid of* BTjapur troops. But the turbulence of the Nayaks, the persist 
fence of Golkonda, and the formation of an alliance between BIjapur and 
Golkonda under the auspices of the Grand Mughal to partition the 
Karna^ Empire, led to the inevitable end. The armies of BIjapur and 
Golconda swept everything before them, and by 1648-9 Sntanga was 
reduced to a penniless refugee in the courts of his feudatories who were 
reduced to submission one after another by the BIjapur forces. He fled 
from Vdlore to Gingee, and from Gingee to Tanjore, and finally repaired 
to Mysore, w'iere he kept up his court with the aid of the Keladi chiefs 
till death came to him as a relief sometime about 1675. 

But the fall of KarnaUka was not the fall of the Hindu cause. For 
even as BIjapur was ravaging Karnataka and driving Sriranga into exile, 
Sivaji commenced his eventful career, and Sriranga did not come to his 
end before Sivaji had been crowned as Chhatrapati. 

In the foregoing sketch of the last fifty years of Vijayanagar history 
I have followed, besides the well-known uidigenous sources, some indica' 
tions given by contemporary Dutch records; and in the rest of this paper 
I shall cite and comment on the various treaties concluded during the 
period between the Dutch East India Company and the court of Karnataka. 
These treaties will be seen mostly to concern the aflairs of the important 
Dutch factory at Fulicat. The texts of the treaties will be found in 
Heores-Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlattdo-Indicum Vol. I (1596-1650) 
which forms Vol. 57 (1907) of Bijdragen Tot de Taal-Landen Volken- 
kunde Van Nederlandsch-Jndie, 

‘ The foundation of Pulicat ’, observes Moreland,' ‘p'sesses peculiar 
interest for students of commercial history, because it was the first fort in 
India to be held by the merchants of a European Company, and it led 
directly to Armagon and to Madras.’ The first charter relating to Pulicat 
was granted on the 24th April 1610 by Venkatapati Raya to Captain Arent 
Maertszoon.* It permitted the Dutch to build a stone house on some 
land given to them in Pulicat where they could store all ammunitions 
of war, anchors, sails, merchandise, etc., and protect them from fire, 
robbers and other mishaps; and to pay 2 9^ duty on all goods imported 
to and exported from Pulicat — a payment which was to be made only 
once on any set of goods and from which rice and other necessaries 
for use in the 'house* were to be exempt. The king was to forbid 


1. From Akbar to Aurangzeb pp, 228-9. 

2. Heeres, xxxvii pp. 83-S. 
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the Portuguese to dwell or trade at Pulicat. and not to allow any 
European to trade without a permit from the Dutch, Neither side 
should raise any question or dispute on matters of religion. The king 
shall restore to the Dutch any man who having done wrong takes 
refuge with him or in his country. All the traders of the Dutch 
East India Company were to be free to trade without let or hindrance, 
and the Dutch Captain Eesident in Pulicat for the time being was 
to have power to catch and to put in chains defaulting painters and 
weavers, and the king was to help them in this. The Dutch were to 
supply to the king at the earliest opportunity any European goods or 
war material he might want from Holland and at the prices prevailing 
for them in Holland. Trade was the primary object of the Dutch ; 
but they meant to run no risks, and even under Venkata II, a powerful 
monarch, they stipulated for freedom to organise their own defence and 
to be judges in their own cases against the industrial population of 
the country with whom they carried on business. 

The express exclusion of the Pcfftuguese from Pulicat only roused 
the hostility of this nation, long settled in St. Thome', against the 
new Dutch settlement, and after some unsuccessful attacks upon it, 
the Portuguese finally destroyed it on the 9th June 1612. The 
next charter to the Dutch from Venkata, dated 12th December 1612 
and issued at Vellore was in fact rendered necessary by this mishap. 
It says in the preamble'; ‘As on the 9th June of this year, the 
Portuguese of St. Thome' razed to the ground the counting house at 
Pulicat, killed some people, and carried as prisoners to St. Thome', the 
senior merchant Adolf Tliomasson and others, it has been necessary to 
conclude the following contract with the above mentioned king.’ This 
charter,^ negotiated by Wemmer van Berche'm, Director of the Dutch 
possessions on the Coromandel coast, repeats all the terms of the old one, 
with one difference, viz. , that the customs rate was to be If per cent, for 
imports and 2 per cent, for exports as against the uniform 2 per cent, of the 
earlier charter. The effects of the recent liostilities with the Portuguese 
are reflected in the terms of the charter. A regular fort in Pulicat had 
become a necessity, and it was stipulated that the king was to allow his 
queen Bayamma to complete at her cost the fort begun by her at 
Pulicat - afterwards the famous fort Geldria; the fort was to be under the 
protection of her people, but the Dutch were to have the 
use of one half of it, and the keys of the gates were to be handed over to 
them every evening, and the doors opened in the morning by two porters 

3. Heeres-xliii pp. 100-<104. cf, Moreland of, eit, pp, 229-30, 
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together-one appointed by the Dutch and other by the queen. And the 
Dutch wdte to be free to pursue hostilities against the Portuguese in * 
Pulicat, St. Thome' and all the ports and places in the king's territory, 
without any obstruction from his officers. The last clause in this agree- 
ment is of particular interest to us. It runs : ‘And because the abovemen- 
tioned Pulicat lies far from the king, it is hereby agreed, that besides him, 
we shall stand under the protection of Jagaraja who will in all difficulties 
and accidents protect us against all ill-wishers and enemies that should 
cause us trouble by violence or otherwise, -for which the above mentioned 
Jagaraja shall’grant us a cowle for our security and peace. ’ Jagga Raya 
was the brother of Bayamma, the queen of Pulicat, and was chief 
minister at this time, and Berchem thought it worth his while to go to 
Kolar and get Jaga Raja’s cowle before he returned to Pulicat.* 

All the European Companies trading in India learnt soon enough 
that the grant of the dc jure sovereign of the country was worth nothing 
without the good will of the minister or governor who was the real power 
in his territory. 

The treaty of December 1 612 was not observed. The fort Geldria 
was completed at the cost of the Dutch Company and garrisoned by them 
in 1613, and to secure even this was no easy task. Then came Venkata’s 
death and the war of succession, in which Jagga Raya died (1616). The 
next document in our collection® is an agreement between the Etirija, 
the brother of Jagga Raya, and the Dutch governor of Pulicat, and is 
dated 28th August, 1620. In it Gobbur; Etiraja (Gouber Interagie 
or Jttiragie) calls himself governor over 40 Hindu miles of territory, 
and states that he was on a visit to Pulicat, when he gave this letter 
of authority (brief van credentie) to the Dutch captain. He appoints 
Pedaraya his visitor at Pulicat, and requires him to govern the city 
as in the time of Bayamma (Obayaina). The Dutch were to carry on 
as usual, and Etiraja promises to protect them with all his might against 
enemies. The term of the contract is said to be three years in the 
preamble. It falls in the period following the alliance between Rama 
and Etiraja mentioned above. 

Differences seem to have arisen between Pedaraja and the Dutch, 
and evidence that these were eventually composed in an amicable manner 

4. McLeod; Dc oost Indischc Compa^niCi i pp. 127“8. 

3. Jxviii pp. 138-60. Some words in this record are difficult to nndeKtand 
though the general sense is clear. 
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is famished by a treaty of peace and perpetual alliance between Pedacaja 
"and his friends on the one side and the Dutch governor of Coromandel 
on the other. The treaty is dated 19th August 1624.* 

Ramadeva, ably assisted by his father-in-law Etiraja, so far rained 
his control over his vassals and the kingdom by 1629, as to call to 
order the European Companies trading on the Coast. The Portuguese 
visited him first, as usual with complaints against the Dutch at Pulicat, 
and offered a considerable sum of money to induce the king to expel them. 
Ijsbrantsz, the Dutch governor of Pulicat at the time, sentjCarel Reniers 
and Chinnana Chetti to meet the king at Tirutani where he lay encamped 
with a large army of 65,000 men. They met the king on the 26th 
October 1629, and among the presents offered were a young elephant, 
sandal, mirrors, white sugar, red lac, a Japanese box and so on. The king 
reported to them what the Portuguese of San Thome', had told him and 
insisted on peace being observed in his territory and San Thome being 
left alone by the Dutch. At the same time, the king revived the levy of 
duties at 1^ per cent, on imports and 2 per cent, on exports that Bercbem 
had accepted in 1612, but had been allowed to fall into disuse in the 
confusion that followed when, Pulicat, in the strength of Fort Geldria, had 
been a law unto itself. Finally as a result of the Dutch Mission agreeing 
to give an undertaking to respect the king’s peace, they were let off the 
tolls and were given a cowle excusing them from the payment of all 
customs duties on imports and exports at Pulicat.' The cowle is dated 
14th November 1629. 

As Ramadeva died soon after, in May 1630, Ijsbrantsz sought and 
obtained confirmation of the privileges granted by him from his successor, 
and the brief charter is dated on the full moon day in October 1631.* The 
name of the king does not occur, but we may suppose it was Venkata III, 
for we have another charter issued by him at the same time relating to the 
‘ great sungam (groote sioncan van Palleacatta) of Pulicat.’* This ola is 
addressed to the Dutch governor and Malaya Chetti. It is short and 
mentions many facts otherwise unknown. It reads: "Cefore this Rama 
Deva Raya gave you the villages of Karunguji (Carongoer) and Perambur 
(Perombeur), and I gave you Arasur (Aresour); in place of which three 
villages, I now give you the great great sungam (sionkan) of Pulicat, 

6. Ixxx pp. 193-5. 

7. xcii pp. 230-1. McLeod, ipp, 488-9. 

8. cii. p. 250. ' 

9. ciii. p. 251. Malaya Chetti was an altas of Chinnana Chetti, 
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bumi Sunkam (bhotnij sionkan). What this brings in, you must share as 
you did before in regard to the villages. " i 

We now have a long gap in the charters issued by the Vijayanagar 
rulers to the Dutch ; but we may note in passing the existence of some 
charters issued by other rulers, feucktories in name, of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, as these charters show the stages in the contraction of the area 
under the sway of the kings of Karnataka. The English left Armagon for 
Madras in the beginning of 1640; and the Dutch received a cowle from 
Velugoti^Venkatapati enabling them to go and trade at Armagon (Durga- 
rayapatnam) and other places in his territory. This chieftain had made 
himself master of the North-east part of the Vijayanagar kingdom during 
the time of Ramadeva, offered a discreet submission, when in 1629 Rama 
prepared to march against him with a large force,’® and, doubtless, 
reasserted his independence at the earliest opportunity. He was an 
ally of Snranga who rebelled against Venkata III and seized the 
government in 1642." There are two charters and a letter from Tupaki 
Krishnapa Nayak to the Dutch governor of Coromandel, all dated in the 
year 1643. Tupaki Krishnapa was at this time the influential general and 
da facto ruler in the province of Gingee; the cowle of March 17, 1643” 
allows the Dutch freedom of trade in all the territory of Gingee and gives 
them besides a bouse at Tegenapatam, and a letter from Krishnapa to 
Arent Gardenijs written at the same time (Panguni 13, Chitrabhanu) 
conveys to him, in adition to a house and garden at Tegenapatam, the 
whole village of Tondamanattam." Then two cowlcs dated 3rd November 
1643 reiterated all the privileges mentioned in tne first, and gave jurisdic- 
tion to the Dutch over the residents of Porto No\-, Pondicherry and 
Tegenapatam, and Krishnapa swears by his father Venkatepi laick’s name 
that he will abide by the terms of the cowlcs 

It is thus clear that the Vijayanagar kingdom whose rulers gloried 
at one time in the title of ‘ rulers of the three seas’ had lost all control of 
the extensive sea board of Southern India. 

All was not over yet. In Pulicat the writ of Vijayanagar ran 
for some time more. Sri Ranga visited Pulicat on tiie 28th April 1643 

10. McLeod i. p. 487. 

11. »6. it. p. 395. 

12. Heeres clii pp. 394-99. 

13. lb. pp. 399-400. 

14. Heeres, clix pp. 417-19. Tins Venkatapa is different from the Velugoti 
Venkatapa mentioned above. 
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and was recnved in Fort Geldria with honour, and in his turn he n^e 
• a present to the Dutch company of one half of the tolls collected in 
Palicat on all incomings and out-going goods." This was in addition to 
the freedom from all tolls for the company's own trade. The cowle 
conveying the gift is dated April 29, 1643, (Subhanu, Vi^ham, new 
moon). But the Dutch found that difficulties cropped up with the 
leaseholders who held the lease of the other half of the tolls of Pulicat, and 
there was also much trouble due to the invasion of the Golconda forces* 
In spite of a bilateral agreement with the lessees concluded in September 
1644," the Dutch seemed to have gained little out of this gift. Once 
more ^rl Ranga had to regulate the affairs of Pulicat in April-May 1646. 
The Dutch had stood by him in his war with Golconda, and the king 
gave evidence of his gratitude and of his good sense in the arrangements 
he made. He gave the Dutch the entire lease of Pulicat for an annual 
payment of 3000 pardaos, of which they were to keep 2000 as 
compensation for damages they had suffered in the past and remit the 
remaining 6000 to him. Besides, he gave them the usufruct of the 
income of seven villages round about Pulicat, a privilege which other 
lessees had enjoyed before, and only stipulated for an addition of two 
horses and some ‘rarities’ to the usual annual present of an elephant, a 
horse and so on." 

The last occasion on which l»ri Ranga dealt with the Dutch at 
Pulicat was in October 1646 when, for reasons not quite evident, he 
once more confirmed all the cowles and gifts granted before ; but the 
days of his overlordship of Pulicat were numbered, and by the end of the 
year Pulicat definitely passed under Golconda, and the first covele from 
Mir Jumla to Arnold Heussen, the then Dutch governor of Pulicat, is 
dated the last day of 1646 A. D." 


15, Heeres cliii pp. 403-5. McI.eod, ii p, ISO, 

16. clxiii pp. 426-9. 

17. , cliutvi. pp. 472-4, McLeod it p. 402. 

18. Heeres clxxx. p, 486. 
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THE SIKHS AS A FACTOR IN THE 1 8 TH 
CENTURY HISTORY OF INDIA 

BY 

BANDIT JAYCHANDRA VIDYALANKAR, Benares. 

1 The independence movement started m Maharashtra by Shiran 
and continued first by Rajaram and Tarabai and later by the Peshwas, 
had its repercussions in other provinces of India: in Bundelkhand, in 
Brajbhumi with its Jat population, amongst the Sikhs of the Punjab and 
perhaps also amongst the Gorkhas of Nepal. This aspect of Indian 
history has not so far received the attention it deserres. The tangled 
story of the Delhi Empire through this period has been unravelled and 
told by two great historians, Irvine and Sarkar, but they had to view the 
events through the focus of Delhi, while each of these centres of activity 
deserves a separate study. An attempt is made here to bring into relief 
certain aspects and problems connected with the history of one of these, 
the Sikhs. 

2 Though the ” transformation ” of Sikhism into a political power 
might have been gradual, and may be traced to earlier e^ ents, there is no 
questioning the fact that the bikhs first definitely launched upon their 
political career under the lead of Guru Govind Sinha C., 1695 A. C. 
The date is significant, for it denotes the exact period when the Maratha 
power once apparently crushed by Aurang/ieb, reasserted and proved its 
continued vitality, and the Mughal Empire reled under me staggering 
blows of Santaji Ghorpade. Thcperiod is marked by risings throughout 
India, aU of which owed their inspiration to the happening in the South, as 
the Sikh rising in the Punjab unquestionably did. Guru Govind Sinha’s 
plan of keeping his base of opierations m the hills of the Eastern Punjab 
would further suggest an inspiration from Shivaji’s model. But he had 
no hold on the hillmen of the Himalayan districts, his Sikhs all hailing 
from the plains of the Punjab. He failed in his attempt and had to seek 
refuge in the wastes of Bhatinda. He died in Maharashtra and before 
his death entrusted a devotee with the mission of continuing his vrork in 
the Punjab. The work of this man, Banda as he called himself, and 
more capable as a military leader than his guru, was in conception, but 
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a continuation of what Govind himself had started. The Empire under 
,the weak successors of Aurangzeb was yet strong enough to put down 
this renewed revolt in the Punjabi and the Sikhs for a time were hunted 
down or driven again to the deserts of Bhatinda and Bikaner (1716). 

3 The common histones do not mention any thing about the Sikhs 
during the quarter of a century following the martyrdom of Banda and 
his comrades, but G. C. Narang, reljrmg upon Aliuddm’s Jbratnama and 
Cyan Singh’s Panth Prakash has given some details about their activity 
during the period.’ 

■ * 

The Sikhs begin to make their appearance again in the plains of 
the Punjab from 1724 A, C. onward, i. e. during the Bajirao epoch, 
organise themselves into a buddha dal and a tarun dal in 1734, throw 
a fortress on the Ravi during the confusion of Nadirshah’s invasion 
and become bold enough to plunder his rear in the course of his retreat. 

4 During the next two epochs, 1740-1761 and 1761 1772, the 
Sikhs became a power to be reckoned with and established their inde- 
pendence. The confused history of this period has recently been clasified by 
that monumental work of Sir Jadunath Sarkar : Fall of the Mughal Empire 
Some details about the Sikh history, however, still require elucidation. 
The chief features of the history of the period are the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. As the invader in every case either directed 
his force against the Punjab or had to hold it in his rear, the activity of 
the Sikhs during this period naturally assumes importance. In fact, the 
hrst three invasions of Abdali were against the Mughal Empire for taking 
possession of the Punjab and Sind, the next two to contest the supremacy 
of the Punjab and Delhi with the Marathas, and the last three (not count- 
ing the one in January 1765 when he hurriedly retreated) mainly against 
the Sikhs for contesting the possession of the Punjab. 

5 Thioughout these upheavals the Sikhs w'ere playing their own 
game, plundering the retiring invader, erecting fortresses, defying the 
authority of the governor, whether he owed his suzerainty to Delhi or 
to Kabul, and possessing themselves of the country between Amritsar and 
the hills. There are however two alleged events in their struggle for freedom 
to which I would like to invite pointed attention. 

Cunningham has started it on the authority, it would seem, of Browne’s 
India Tracts a-ndMolcolm’s Sketch Mai in 1752, after Abdali’s return, 
Muinul-Mulk or Mir Mannu required Adina Beg “ to bring the Sikhs to 

1. Transformation of Sikhism (Lahore, 1912), pp 124, 126, 133 
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order, for they had virtually possessed themselves of the country lying 
between Amritsar and the hills. He fell suddenly upon them during a* 
day of festival at Makhowal, and gave them a total defeat. But his 
object was still to be thought their fnend, and he came to an understanding 
with them that their payment of their own rent should be nominal or 
limited, and their exactions from others moderate and systematic. lie 
took also many of them into his pay. " * 

Now this event, if historically true, would mean the first recognition 
of the S<kh right of Chauth. 

6 The second event is more important, and refers to the year 1758. 
After the fourth invasion of the Abdali, Prince Taimur was left in charge 
of the province with Jahan Khan, the ablest general of Abdali, as his 
lieutenant. According to the traditional account, the Sikhs rose in rebellion, 
and Taimur with Jahan Khan bad to retire to the Chenab, leaving the 
capital to be occupied by the Sikhs, whose leader Jassa Kalal now used 
the Lahore mint to strike his own rupee. This was only two months 
before the Maratha occupation of the Punjab. The Sikhs had seized Lahore 
though they could not oust the Afghans from Sarhind, Multan and Attok. 
This tradition has been followed by Cunningham, Latif (History of the 
Punjab, 1891) and Narang. The last named writer even quotes the inscri- 
ption on Jassa Kakl’s coin in original Persian, apparently from Aliuddin’s 
Ibratnama written in 1854, which in turn is based, according to Narang, 
“ upon Khairuddin’s book written during Ranjit Singh’s reign. " 

Now this tradition is absolutely neglected or tacitly rejected by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. His history of the Maratha occupation of Lahore is 
apparently based upon Tahmasp Miskin’s account, and the circumstantial 
details given by that eye-witness leave no room between the Afghan with- 
drawal from and the Maratha occupation of Lahore. But Miskin may not 
be as reliable a witness as he has been taken to be. We are asked, for 
example, to believe that the city of Lahore could not stand a siege as it 
was not well-provisioned ' In this case at least, the eye-witness seems to 
be trying to conceal the Afghan defeat at the hands of the upstart Sikhs. 

The traditional account of Jassa Kalal’s rupee receives further 
corroboration from a queer source. It has been described and its interesting 
legend* quoted in a Persian manuscript on Indian numismatics written 

2. Htstory of the Stkhs (original edition London 1849, p. 103 ) 

3, Sikka Zad dar jahan bafaxH-Akdl mulk-t-Ahtnad gtnft Jassa Kalal 
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m 1186 A. H. (1772 A. C.) for Nawab Asafuddaiik of Oudh and now in 
* possession of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares* 

No specimen of the com has so far been found, but it is to be noted 
that if Jassa Kalal really struck it, it must have been in 1758, for the next 
Sikh occupation of Lahore in March 1764 was by Lahnasingh, Gujjarsmgh 
and Shobha Singh. 

7 The Sikh activity during the Abdali invasion of 1759-1761 is 
noteworthy. The invader passed through the Punjab to Ki^ilkhand, and 
the Marathas recaptured Delhi in August and Kunjpura in October 1760. 
This emboldened the Sikhs and they attacked the Afghan garrisons of 
Sialkote and Lahore. Ala Singh of Patiala was in communication with 
Sadashivrao Bhau. Kincaid’s statement (iii, 65) that " behind the 
Marathas was the Punjab held by Afghan governors in Ahmad Shah’s 
interest " is only partially true. 

According to the traditional accounts relied upon by Narang (pp. 151- 
152), the Sikhs met in their assembly at Amritsar on BatsakhSankrantt 
(April 13, 4760) while the Abdali was in Rohilkhand, and, dispersing, 
not only attacked Lahore, but occupied a number of posts in the districts 
of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Fero;'pur and even 
Ambala. This, if true, would have meant the complete cutting off 
from his base of the Abdali, and the Maratha helplessness at Panipat, 
with the Sikhs in strength so near the battleheld, would be simply 
inexplicable. Narang did not see this implication of the story, and 
hence accepted it without scrutiny. We are now, fortunately, in 
possession of true facts, thanks to the work of Sir Jadunath Sarkar. The 
bikh assembly which voted attack on Afghan positions met not on 
Datsakht but on Dtvalt day (Nov. 6, 1760), i. e. after the capture of 
Kunjapura by the Bhau. They did, of course, attack Lahore and 
Sialkote, but not all the districts mentioned in the traditional account, 
which has confused some later year's events with those of 1760. 

Sir Jadunath has explained the Bhau’s march to Kunjpura as a 
march towards the Sutlaj, and there is no doubt that the Sikhs were 
emboldened in their activity by this move of Sadashiv. But one wonders 
why he did not make this move in August, while the Jamna was still in 
floods. Had he reached the Sutlaj, the Sikhs would certainly have 
arisen throughout the Punjab. 

4 C/ Proceeding!, of tbe Numismatic Soaet^ of India, 1934, p 13. 
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.'8 Within three years and a quarter of the battle of Panipat, the 
Sikhs became masters of the Punjab, and another invasion by the great’ 
Abdali in 1767 could not oust them from power. The credit of the final 
overthrow of the Abdali power thus belongs to them. But the bold fight 
which the Marathas from beyond the Narmada had put up for the defence 
of their coimtry against the invader, while the proud Rajputs and Jats 
lay trembling or sulking in their homes, must have inspired the Sikhs 
of the Madhavrao epoch as much as the careers of Shivaji, Rajaram and 
Tarabai had inspired Guru Govind Sinha. 


36 
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SLAVERY UNDER THE PESHWAS 

BY 

B. G. MURDESHWAR, B. A., ll.b. 

1 ^he ftstitution ot slavery may be traced to the very dawn of 
human history. The primeval warrior seldom spared his vanquished 
foe, but if he did, he enslaved him. In tribal wars the victorious party 
carried away as slave the women folk of the other, and the defeated 
nation always yielded to the conqueror its quota of slaves. Slavery 
thrived, thus, with ascendant militarism and soon became an integral 
factor in the social organisation. In ancient Greece and Rome slavery 
was an established institution, and laws were formulated with minute 
care to define its character. 

2 In India slavery of two kinds was known from the ealiest times. 
The Aryan conquerors of the country did not assimilate in their social 
organisation the aborigine tribes. That organisation moreover, being 
Iheocratic in character, the aborigines and the persons that performed 
unclean functions laboured under a defective status in law. Considered 
beyond the pale of society, they were cut ofl from all social intercourse. 
Besides this the servitude of classes there was also the servitude imposed 
on individuals. Captives of war and persons com icted of cerain crimes 
were enslaved the indigent one who in times of scarcity surrendered 
himself to another iii return for food and protection repaid the obligation 
by service and the son of a slave also spent his life in slavery.' 

3 Slavery in ancient India was not attended with hardship and 
cruelty to the extent that it involved in some other countries. Slaves 
were treated much like the domestic and other servants of modern times 
and in most cases could emancipate themselves. Manumission was at 
the discretion of the master only where the subjection had arisen out of 
birth or had been contracted voluntarily in consideration of price received 
from the master. The slave who saved his master’s life moreover was 
entitled to his freedom and to a share in the master’s property ; and the 
slave girl who bore a child to her master, similarly could claim to be 

1 Manu-smriU, VIII, 415, 
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emancipated.' During the period of subjection, the master had no power 
•of life and death over the slave as the Roman patriarch had. The master’s 
authority to mete out even moderate chastisement was limited to the same 
extent as the hither’s authority over the son. And the law directed that 
a female slave devoted to the master should not be sold or otherwise 
transferred unless in the event of the master’s extreme distress. The 
slave, lastly, could acquire propmty ; the property did not pass to the 
master but enured to the benefit of the slave, and often helped him to 
purchase his freedom. 

4 The general features of slavery under the Muslinf rulers were 
similar. The power of unrestricted violence which the law vested in the 
master was seldom, if ever, called into play. On the other hand, if the 
slave was a Muslim he had certain definite rights in law; and to a convert 
to Islam from the lowest of Hindu castes the change was a definite gain. 
Slavery was no har to a successful career and indeed many who began 
their life in slavery Jived to occupy the front rank of the nobility and to 
lead large armies. Another interesting aspect of slavery in Muslim India 
is the enormous increase in the number of slaves. Ala-ud-din Khilji is 
reputed to have possessed 50,000 slaves and Mahamud Tughluq felt him- 
self compelled to set apart a day in the week on which he devoted himself 
to the task of manumitting. Firoz Tughluq encouraged his nobles to 
send slaves to him, for which remissions were made in the annual tributes 
leviable from them; and in his reign the number of slaves had risen to 
the enormous figure of 200,000.* The Mughal emperors also possessed 
numerous slaves but on a perhaps less grandiose scale. And presumably the 
nobles prided themselves on the possession, similarly, of numerous 
slaves. A considerable number of slaves was imported from foreign 
countries principally from Africa and Western Asia. 

5 Under the Marathas, slavery retained the character it had been 
given by Hindu legists but with certain modifications. The Vyavahara 
Mayukha of Nilakantha Bhatta, which was composed in the seventeenth 
century and was a recognised authority at the Maratha Court especially in 
Gujrat, bears testimony that the juristic theory of the time differred little 
from that of the preceding ages in so far as it related to the condition of 
slavery. But contemporaneous records, on the other hand, show that the 
usage differed considerably from the legist’s theory and that long established 
custom met several contingencies not provided for by it. 

2 P. N. Sen: General Prtneipal of Hindu Jurisprudence, 1918, pp. 296. 

3 K.'UL.fiA'tai -Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan, (1220-15S0) 
/. B. B. ii,A,S. Vol.I, IS. 
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V 


6 The commonest origin of the condition was sale. It does 
not appear that there were any fixed centres of slave trade. The tradfe 
appears to have been carried on mainly by Charans and Vanjaris. The 
former were wandenng bards and minstrels, and their function principally 
was to gratify their patrons by composition and recitation of songs in 
honour of their patrons and their ancestors. They maintained moreover 
geneologies of their patrons* families and their aid was sought in settling 
intricate questions of kinship at the time either of marriage or of parti- 
tion. They enjoyed certain privileges from the Hindu Kings in the 
country* wlio were among their patrons, and some of them slowly 
adopted the profession of trade in cattle and gram. These, it is suggested, 
came later to be known variously as Banjaras, Vanjaris and Lamans 
and to play an important part not only in the inland trade of the country 
but also in the commissariat arrangements of Indian armies.* The 
Maratha records are explicit that they dealt also in slaves and it would 
also appear that they were the principal slave traders m the Maratha 
country.* 

7 The records are inadequate as to the source from which these 
traders themselves obtained their supply, but those sources are fairly 
obvious. In an age when the means of communication were undeveloped, 
failure of crops spelt starvation to the rich and poor alike and the hardship 
caused especially to the latter was extreme. In a serious famine, death by 
starvation ’was almost certain , and one of the means of deferring that 
eventuality was to sell their children when their belongings were exhausted. 
Methwold records that in some parts of Vijayanagar such was the extreme 
want "that parents have brought thousands of their young children to the 
sea-side selling there a child for five fanums (a small gold com), trans- 
ported from thence into other parts of India and sold again to good 
advantage.'" Sale of children was indeed so common m Indian famines 
of the medieval times that the point hardly needs further elaboration 
It has been noticed alike by foreign travellers and by Indian poets. The 
famines presumably afforded them a fertile source wherefrom the slave trade 
derived a fruitful supply.^ 

8 But it could not have been the only one. Apart from the areas 
stricken by the visitations of famine occasionally there were certain tracts 

4 Russell and Hiralal, — Castes and Tnbes of the Central Provinces Vol 
II pp. 163, 231. 

5 Selections from Peshwas Daftar Vol 42, p 56, 

6 Moreland, Relations of Golconda p 3 

7 S. P. D — ^Vol, 42, pp 33-34 , Steele - Low ^ Custom of Hindu Castes 197 
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subjected to chronic scarcity and wherein the poorer classes always lived 
An the verge of starvation. These were apt to be combed in a search for 
recruits to servitude nor is it to be supposed that such a search was always 
peaceful. The classes of people engaged in slave trade were known to be 
given to violence and rapine on a suitable opportunlty^ and a slave may as 
well have been purchased by them as kidnapped*. 

9 War furnished yet another source of the supply of slaves. 
Prisoners of war were not numerous and they were not usually sold into 
slavery: but in the loot and rapine that usually followed a waj, women and 
children were frequently seized and enslaved.'® The part the Banjara 
slave dealers themselves played in this process of enslavem’ent of defence 
less civil population is not clear. Presumably they travelled with the 
armies in charge of the commissariat arrangements and joined m the loot 
along with the other camp followers. If they themselves captured a slave 
they could keep him themselves; and one captured by any of the soldiers 
they could purchase at small cost. 

10 The other sources of the supply of slaves was inconsiderable. 
The old rulebf law as to the enslavement of a man for the reason of his 
connection with a slave girl was a dead letter;" for such connections were 
all too common Such too was the rule winch decreed enslavement in 
release of heavy debts. Nevertheless on occasion when the load of debt 
was too heavy, one was apt to voluntarily embrace servitude" in return for 
the liquidation of that debt.'° But in some cases a woman lound >n 
adultery was subjected to servitude though such enslavement was not 
decreed by the law-givers. This however was wanly done. The 
usual punishment for such woman was the sacrifice of a limb or the 
imposition of a fine; but were she unable to pay the fine, belonged to one 
of the sudra castes, and her husband was a man of no consequence, the 
revenue farmer forcibly detained her and sold her into sla\ery, crediting 
the proceeds in satisfaction of the fine." It appears however that this, 
practice had the sanction of long-established usage. 

8 Russell & Hiralal-o^ cit pp. 163. 251 

9 Steele - op. Bit 197 

10 Ibtd, p 197 

11 Narada quoted in Vyavakara Mayukha, X, 6, 

12 S. P. D Vol 42, p. 33 , 

13 ChipekAT-Peshawaichya Savaht, p, 185 

14 S. P. D. Vol.-42, p, 33 Steele-o/>. cU 197. 
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• 11 The slaves for the most part were women, and male slaves were 
rare: this Is partly the cause, as perhaps also the result, of the fact that 
slavery to a considerable extent was an extended form of concubinage. All 
castes and communities yielded a quota to slavery except the Brahmins; 
for the old law that a Brahmin may not be enslaved was still rigidly 
enforced.’’ There were Mohomedans among the slaves, Sidis of Africa,'* 
women of the Sonar and Prabhu castes. And Govindpant Bundole is 
recorded to have sent ten slave girls, apparently obtained locally, from 
Bundelkhand.” Another limitations as to the castes from which slaves 
may be recruited follows from the social factor of untouchability. None 
belonging to any of the untouchable classes could be conveniently maintain- 
ed for service in a Hindoo household; indeed such was the strength of the 
current prejudice that a man who harboured in his house a slave-girl be- 
longing to one of the higher castes but who had had a connection with an 
untouchable, had to undergo elaborate penances.'* The limitation, as is 
obvious, was qualified in observance by the fact that the slave-owners 
were not all Hindus governed by Brahminical notions there were 
doubtless slave-owners of other pursuations. 

12 The ownership of slaves was a common condition under the 
Peshwas. The state, perhaps, owned the largest number of slaves ; 
and the payment made to the officers was sometimes m kind and included 
slave." The great officers of the state, the bardars and Inamdars and 
the merchint princes doubtless owned slaves in large numbers — though 
not to the extent to which the princes and nobles of Delhi sultanate 
owned. The subedar of Kalyan left at liis death 29 slave-girls ; and 
this should furnish basis foi the estimate of number of the slaves owned 
by others. It is not surprising that lessei officers, captains of soldiery 
and affluent farmers should own slaves; but it does seem (u nous that 
Puraniks. Handasi and Bhikshuks who lived mostly on voluntary chanty, 
should afford a similar privilege,’" though that they did so only testifies to 
the nature and volume of contemporaneous charity. The Peshwas* 
Dianes testify also to the fact that several Europeans owned slave-girls: 
the Anglo-Indian “nabob” with a seraglio populated by such slaves 
was not uncommon in the eighteenth century. 

15 Vyavahara Mayukha, Selections, Vol-42, ii. 

16 Satara Raja & Peshwas Dianes, -Madhaorao I, II 324. 

17 Ibid — Balajt Bajirao, 190 — 1. 

18 Ibid — Balaji Bajirao, 188, 

19 Chapekar, op. cit, p IBS. 

20 Ibid. 185, 
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13 On purchase, the slave became the property of her master 
much like chattel and was styled “kunbin” (female slave). •A slave 
could be pledged or sold either for a cash price or in liquidation of debt.” 
She could be, and was often given away in gift to holy men. And on 
the master’s death his slaves formed part of the assets divisible among 
his heirs ; and if there was only one slave, a price was set on her, and 
the one among the heirs who took her was to reimburse to the others 
a corresponding share of such price.** The extent of the master’s 
dominion does not appear to have been defined ; perhaps cases of 
unrestrained violence did occur but were not noticed by the alhorities 
either because they were not uncommon and therefore connived at or 
because none thought it worth the while to acquaint the authorities with 
such happenings. 

14 Slaves were utilised for several kinds of service. A large 
majority were doubtless absorbed as domestic servants, and a fair number 
in agricultural labour. Often enough they were retained for company* 
These classes, moreover, were not mutually exclusive ; a slave may be 
required to die a domestic and on occassion an agricultural labourer, 
while she was also her master’s concubine. The prices the slaves fetched 
corresponded with the nature of functions they could perform. A good 
worker would fetch somewhere between Rs. 60 and Rs. 100. 

15 The slave’s life was no mere drugery, though with a poor and 
harsh master it was apt to be such. They were clothed and fed, sometime 
much better than the free men of their standing, and were allowed to 
possess property. Every auspicious occasion in the family, and the major 
festivities of the calendar brought them presents from the master. A 
considerate master would reward extra hard work by cash payment. The 
Sidi woman slaves employed in the manufacture of armaments in Konkan 
were paid, under the orders of Sar Subah, Re. 1 each for the hard work 
they did for Government. A slave could put by the gifts she received from 
time to time and accuinulate enough wealth wherewith to purchase other 
slaves or her own freedom. 

21 Satara Riga & Peshwas' Diaries, Uadhaorao I, Vol-11. 324. 

Chapekar- op, cit. 155. 


22 Ibid- 185. 
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' 16 The state levied a tax on the sale of slaves and in return afforded, 
to the master a protection of the rights acquired under the sale, limiting 
its interference with those rights to only such rare cases where servitude 
has proved to have been imposed by flagrant injustice, fraud or violence.®* 
The protection it afforded more over was active; it seized absconding 
slaves and returned them to the owner, the latter paying the expenses of 
the slaves, conveyance and maintenance during the period during which 
she was in goverment’s charge. It appears that government officers were 
very vig'Jiant |n this respect and were able to trace a fugitive slave with 
remarkable promptitude. A manumitted slave had therefore to fortify 
herself by a formal deed or release lest she should suffer from their 
attentions.*® Occasionally the officers located a fugitive without being 
able to discover the master and in such cases the slave vested in the state 
to be dealt with at the discretion of government. 

17 A person once sold into slavery was not irrevocably lost in that 
condition. If she had friends who could afford it or belonged to a caste 
which had both the will and the means necessary, her emancipation 
would be promptly purchased. The slave herself could procure her 
own emancipation either by paying to the master a price for her 
release or by giving him another acceptable slave. The master himself 
often released the slave from bondage on the latter attaining old age. 

18 The condition of servitude was not essentially inconsistent with 
the slave’s opportunity to lead a life of her own. Sometimes, she was 
married off to some one in her own station in life. The question as to 
what status was assigned to the children born of slave wl’.ether within or 
without wedlock cannot be answered catagorically. A slave-giil’s child 
born iq lawful wedlock was not slave by birth; its father was its natural 
guardian. But a child born illegitimately was as much the property of 
the master as its mother herself. Conversely the son of a slave by a 
free woman was a slave at birth; his mother as natural guardian, had 
dominion over him during non-age.®' Should the son be born after the 
slave's marriage to his mother, he became the property of father’s amster. 
Female children of slaves were given away in maniage, the expenses 
being borne by the master ; and childless Sudra and Muslims sometimes 

24 S. P. D. Vol. 42, 37. 

25 Satara Raja S Peshwas’ Dtaries-Balajt Bajirao, Vol, II, 191. 

26 S. P. D, Vol. 42, p. 39. 
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adopted or acknowledged their illegitimate offspring, whereupon the 
latter was vested with the property rights which he would have* obtained 
if he were a legitimate son. The slave lost caste upon enslavement, but 
his progeny in a stated generation — the number of generations these 
provided varying with circumtances — was entitled to be readmitted to 
the caste. The slaves and their progeny were not always content 
with this promise of reinstatement in the far future and sought to 
establish connection, by marriage, with some uncontaminated family 
belonging to the caste. If the facts went undetected their admission to 
the caste was easy ; if they were found out, and if the caste did not 
profess a high place in the hierarchy of castes, there was doubtless 
some trouble at the time, but perhaps the matter was subsequently 
allowed to be forgotten. 
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GOVIND SAKHARAM SARDESAI 

BY 

SIR JADUNATH SARKAR 
Family and birth 

His family belongs to the Karhada section of the Brahmans, and 
therefore it must have originally migrated from Karhad m the Satara 
district to the Konkan, where it settled and acquired villages near 
Mavlanga, some distance north of Devrukh in the Ratnagiri district 
The temple of Narasimha, the tutelary deity of the entire Sardesai sept, 
stands on a hill that overlooks the cieek of Makha/an. The historian’s 
great grand-father Janardan and some other ancestors sei v ed the Chhatra- 
patis and their ministers, the Peshwa, the Prat nidhi of Vishalgad, and the 
Pant Amatya of Gagan(gad)-Bavada, ministers of the Kolhapur branch 
of Shivaji’s house, and distinguished theins-lves by their ability and 
loyalty. One of them was surnamed ''atya vadt or Truth teller. His 
fathhr, Sahkaram Mahadev , fell on evil days. He took to agriculture ; 
but Natunj in Maharashtra is often an unkind mother who grudgingly 
gives her bliss at labour’s earnest call His crop-, repeatedly failed, his 
house caught fire and he fell into debt , but the sturdy yeoman continued 
to wrestle with a reluctant soil to the end of his days. This tenacity of 
character, this spirit of independence and honest srui licity of life, were his 
richest legacy to his sons. One anecdote will illustrci’c his inflexible 
honesty and sense of justice. His unprofitable farm loaded him v ith debt; 
the other creditors let him compound with them by a partial remission, but 
one man would not agree to any concession nor give him time , he used 
to dun the poor debtor frequently, abusing and threatening him in public. 
But through a strange oversight this debt became barred by lapse of time 
before the angry creditor could file a suit for recovery. Years later, 
Sakharam’s sons, now doing well in their professions, sent him a sum for 
his farming needs, strictly warning him that no part of it must be paid to 
that Shylock who had exasperated them all. Sakharam’s reply was, 1 
have received your remittance and used it to discharge my dues to that 
man in full. You can do whatever you like with your father.” Happily 
he lived to see his sons well educated and well started in life, and died 
in 1907 at the ripe age of 73. 
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As the great western road from Kolhapur to Ratnagin enters the 
•Konkan after crossing that triumph of British engineering, the Arnba Ghat 
pass, it reaches the village of Sakharpe at the 12th mile beyond this pass. 
Here one diversion turns to the nght for Devrukh and further north, 
while a humbler cart track branches off to the left and leads to the village 
of Govil at the end of ten miles by a rough stony route. In this latter 
village stands the home built by Sakharam, and here his five sons, — 
Govind, Narayan, Ganesh, Dinkar, Bhaskar and two daughters were bom. 

Govind Sakharam Sardesai was bom on 17th May 1865, no^in Govil 
itself, but in the neighbouring village of Hasol, just across a tiny rock-cut 
brook which parts the two places. Owing to some religious observance 
his expectant mother was removed to a relation’s house at Hasol and 
brought back to Govil when the baby was twelve days old. Even in boy- 
hood Govind Rao gave evidence of his burning hatred of injustice and 
passion for punishing wrong-doers A neighbour persistently played the 
wicked trick of leading his cattle in the depth of night to trespass into 
Sakharam’s fields and eat up the green ciops. Young Govind silently 
bided his time, and one dark cloudy night, accompanied by a single herds- 
man of his bwn age, took his father’s cattle across that dry stony rivulet 
into the field of this bad naghbour and let them browse on his ripening 
com to the full, while he waited for the time to lead them back. Meanwhile, 
It had rained among the upper hills and a flood came down filling the 
riverbed and turning it into a deep raging torrent. For hours together the 
boy sat down in the darkness and dri^^le, tremblingly waiting for the 
morning which would bring down upon him a merciless thrashing and the 
impounding of his cattle. But evidently Clio (the Muse of History) took 
pity on her future votary and entreated Jupiter Pluvius , the ram ceased, 
the river level went down jusi sufficiently to enable the two and their cattle 
to wade across in safety to their home, before the first streak of dawn 
could betray them to the enemy. 

Education 

After receiving elementary teaching in the neighbouring large village 
of Shiposbi, young Govind was sent for his English education to the High 
School at Ratnagin, as nearest to his home, though 30 miles off. At the 
beginning of every term the little boy would leave his home, his books, 
pair of dhoties and pillow rolled up into a bundle with a small mattress 
which formed his only bedding being carried by a farm hand to Devle. 
Here he waited till the caravan of bullock carts carrying gram to Ratna- 
giri approached and he joined their escort, dismissing his servant. At his 
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entreaty some kindly carter would allow him to deposit his tiny bundle in 
his* wagon or offer him a ride on payment. Then the sm ill boy would 
trudge on foot at the tail of the line of carts all the night, amidst the gloom 
of that almost primitive forest and a silence that was broken only by the 
monotonous creaking of the wagon-wheels or the far off cry of some wild 
animal, the hunter or the hunted. 

In this way he reached Ratnagiri, where a life of more than Spartan 
rigour awaited him which would have made a modern student of, say 
the Fergusson College, spending fifty rupees a month, shudder. The poorer 
scholars'wenf allowed to sleep on the floor of their class rooms at night 
But as soon as day broke they had to roll up the’r mattress beds and 
stack these little cylinders in a line along the furthest wall, and study in 
the open. A hotel in the town gave them two bare meals of rice or millet 
bread and dal a day for a monthly charge of a rupee and a half. On this 
they lived and worked. 

The Ratnagiri Government School had once been famous for its 
excellent teaching. But towards the end of Govind Rao’s life there, it 
fell into slackness and decline. The masters had no efi&ciency or energy > 
discipline and examination lesults grew deplorably worse The boys used 
to do as they liked. One day a teacher rebuked a big burly pupil for 
neglecting his lessons , the lattei faced round in a defiant attitude, as if 
going to clench his fists, and all the class looked expectantly on for a few 
rounds. But this master at least was a man of the true old type ; crying 
out, “ You dare me ' You dare me ne laid Ins stick (wot cane) on the 
lad’s back as men ilessly as only the Indian carter can thrash his dumb 
driven bullock. At last the sleep of the gods in the Secretariat Olympus 
was broken. A reform of the school was oideiea by Government, and 
Rao Bahadur Ganesh Vyankatesh Joshi and Moreshwat Waman Kirtane 
were sent to effect it. This efficient and strict head master Joshi in a 
short time pulled the institution together, restored discipline, and improved 
the teaching by sending away the worthless members of the staff and 
importing able young masters in their places The effect was immediate, 
though Mr. Kirtane stayed there for a year only. His admirable judgment 
of character was proved by his choice of his assistants. 

And also by Kirtane’s choice of a son-in law. While teaching the 
class, Kirtane instinctively perceived the brilliant promise which Govind 
Rao’s solid parts, under an unassuming exterior, held out for him. So 
Mr. Kirtane arranged for his marriage with his eldest daughter* Ganga 
Bai, whose name was in consequence changed into Lakshmi Bai, because 
the holy Ganges who dances among the matted locks of Shiva cannot 
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become Govmda’s consort without committing bigamy ' They were married 
fln 29th February 1884 and have enjoyed a happy matrimonial .life now 
for 54 years. 

After matriculating from the Ratnagin High School in 1884 young 
Sardesai joined first the Fergusson college at Poona and later the Elphm- 
stone College in Bombay. 

Here, owing to some family differences, be did not get any help from 
the quarter expected and hid to work, like many another brilliant poor 
scholar of our country, as a private coach in older to pay for ]jis edi'jcation. 
In this way he graduated from the Elphinstone College in 1888. 

Service in the Baroda State 

boon afterwards he entered the service of the Baroda State, in the 
Palace department. 

He soon came to be employed m teaching the Maharajah’s sons and 
young relatives and the children of some nobles in the Princes’ High 
School, rising at last to be its Head- Master. He counted among his piipiis 
besides all tha sons of the Maharajah, the present Dowager Maharani of 
Cooch Behar ( Indira Rani ), the present Rani of Dewas Junior, and the 
mother of the ruling Chief of Sandur ( Bellary district ). 

Finally after 25 years service as tutoi Govmd Rao wa^ taken on 
Maharaiah Gaekwad’s personal staff, as keeper of his household account'-, 
his pay at the time of retirement being Rs. 485/-. 

In the tram of Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad he paid five visits to Europe 
between 1892 and 1911. 

Here he displayed the same methodical habits, minute accuracy and 
steady industry which have marked all his work. After the day’s business 
or sightseeing m some European city, when the Maharajah’s jurty returned 
to their hotel in the evening and the other members of the staff went out 
to take the air or seek amusement, Sardesai would fiist sit down and 
write up the accounts of that day’s transactions, while every detail was 
fresh m his memory, and only then think of his personal needs. During 
the voyage back he would complete a regulai statement of the money s 
received and spent during the entire tour (with vouchers) and submit it 
to the Accountant General of the State immediately upon his return Men 
marvelled at it, because his less punctual predecessors in office used to 
take months before they could complete their accounts and at the end of the 
time often failed to account for certain sums through lapse of memory. 
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Sacdesai was perhaps the only member of the Maharajah’s large staff in his 
numerous!' European tours, who returned home without contracting 
penny’s debt. 

At last in 1925 Govind Rao claimed retirement on account of age. 
The Maharajah Gaekwad wanting to exact life-long service from such a 
devoted officer visited his displeasure on him by graciously granting him a 
pittance as pension in return for 37 years of continuous service. The 
Fundamental Rules which assure the status rights and wages of public 
servants ^n Bntish India do not fetter the ruler’s will in these Native States. 

Desolated Home 

A free man at last, Govind Rao could now look at himself, and found 
that Fate had struck at him unsparingly and left him utterly desolate,-sa\e 
foi one life long partner in weal and woe and a pair of devoted brothers. 
Nature had blessed him with two offsprings, both very blight handsome 
boys. The younger, Snvatsa-lanchhan (born in 1903) showed 
precocious intelligence and used to take big books — on poetry fiction 
or biography - out of his father’s libraiy and read tliem in secret for hours 
together. At the age of ten he was attacked by an obstinate low fever 
which no doctor could cure and which passed mto a waste, ending bis 
young life within two years. ( 1915 ^ 

Every, care had been taken by the father for the children’s healthy 
growth; they were brought up in the open air as much as possible, lodged 
in the rural suburbs in preference to the o\ ercrowded city, trained in phy- 
sical exercise and swimming, and in one case sent to Northern India. But 
all human endeavour proved of no avail 

The eldest boy bhyamkant (born in ISyS) was gifted with unsurpassed 
brilliancy, lie was admitted as a boarder in Rabindranath Tagoie's School 
at Shanti-Niketau and there passed the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University (1916). His powers can be judged from the fact that 
he learnt Bengali within one year so well as to stand first in that alien 
language beating all the other boys of this school whose mother-tongue was 
Bengali. Returning home, Shyamkant graduated from Fergusson College, 
Poona, standing first class in the entire Bombay University m B.A. 
and next year in B.Sc. Next, he went to Europe, learnt German, took 
a Doctorate in Chemistry at Berlin in 1924, and made advanced 
studies with a view to qualifying himself for the expert guidance 
of industry on return to India. But alas, he was not destined to 
see his native land and his parents again ' This clean-Iiving youth, the 
picture of manly health and beauty, developed consumption and was 
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removed to Switzerland; but all the treatment in that famous sanatorium 
failed He lingered on for months in unspeakable agony, which' he bore 
with stoic fortitude — his one anxiety being that his parents should find 
some consolation. As he wrote in a most touching letter, his last appeal 
to them — 

‘ Father and Mother, mourn not for me in case death overtakes me. 
Think of those parents who are in similar circumstances or of those who 
are more unfortunate than you. I cannot bear the idea of your grigf 

Remember, “ ” 

Thus he breathed his last, on 28th November 1925 at the age of 28, 
in that foreign soil, his last days bemg brightened, if any thing could 
brighten them, by the loving care of his uncle Ganesh S. Sardesai who 
had gone from JBombay to attend him. The brilliant promise of 
Sliyamkant’s youth, if time had been given to fulfil it, and his loving de- 
votion to his parents would have consoled them amidst all the ills of life, 
' the slmgs jind darts of outrageous Fortune ’, the caprice oi the autocrat, 
the poison-toolb of envious rivals, the infirmities of age. But, the wise 
of ancient days have truly said, ’‘Those whom the gods love die young." 
The one redeeming feature of this usual tragedy of Hindu homes was that 
Shyamkant had not been married, and the tears of a young wichiw did not 
mingle with those two stricken down old people. 

Htsfortcal Research 

From the unspeakable loneliness and utter vacuity of a forlorn 
old man’s life, Govind Kao was saved by a force stronger e\en than 
Death, - his passion for advancing the study of Maratha history on a scien- 
tific basis. He had begun his literary career in Baroda by making 
Marathi translations of Machiavelli’s Prince and Seely’s Expansion oj 
England, which were published in the Baroda Series in 1895. He then 
planned and composed his famous Riyasat works in Marathi about this 
time, with the object of diffusing higher knowledge in a popular form 
through the vernacular. Here his devotion to national History found an 
adequate expression in the form of a complete conspectus of the course of 
Maratha rise and fall, from the beginnings under Chhatrapati Sbivaji to 
to the dismal day when from the balcony of the Parvati temple the last 
Peshwa Baji Rao II looked helplessly on the rum of his dynasty and the 
extinction of the independence of his people This grand plan was carried 
to completion under the title of Marathi Riyasat in nine volumes in the 
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course of 30 years, the first volume having been published in 1901 and the 
last in 1962. Several of the volumes have gone into a second edition, ancU 
a third or completely rewritten version has now become necessary. 

A Hermit oj History 

Some months after retiring from Baroda service, Govindrao settled 
at Kamshet, a small village on the Poona-Bombay Railway, 29 miles 
from Poona. Here his brother Dr. Dinkar Rao had built a bunglow on 
the bank of the brook Indrayani as a weekend country retreat, and 
one or jwo other detached villas also had sprung up. The rural peace 
and seclusion of the place, its setting amidst the hills of the Ghat range 
and the rivulet that fringes it, and its bracing temperate climate justify 
him in calling it his hermitage (ashram). Here he has removed his 
library and devoted himself entirely to historical research with the 
tireless industry and singleness of aim of a monastic recluse. His books, 
notes and papers have been so carefully arranged that he can m a 
minute lay his hand on anything that he requires. 

His Method of Work and Mental Outlook 

The same regularity and methodical habit characterise his studies. 
As he reads any book, he writes down n,arginal comments and cross 
references and marks corrections of names, dates, etc. m it. Then he 
adds his own index or expands the author’s where it is too scanty. 
Letters, rfiticisms and press cuttings are filed carefully. All these 
form a priceless repertory of corrections and references in relation to 
the original materials of Maratha history. His accumulated corrections 
( up to 1930 ) in the voluminous series of Marathi historical letters 
published by Rajwade, Sane and Parasnis have i een printed as a booklet 
by the enlightened Rajah of Aundh and made available to students all 
over India? who have been thus spared an immense amount ^/f labour and 
distraction. 

But of even higher influence on his work than such excellent habits 
has been his mental outlook. He has, all his life, been iiassionately fond of 
the open air, — in the metaphorical sense as much a& in the literal. He has 
developed a pan-Indian view-point in discussing all questions of the past 
and present , he has travelled in many other provinces of India besides 
visiting all historical sites in his own Presidency ; he is as familiar with the 
trend of thought in North India as in bis native Maharashtra. 

His Historical Work and Influence 

He has been always eager to know every source that can throw any 
light on the subject of his research ; he has been ruthless in scrapping up 
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the obsolete and the erroneous m what he had once written and the first, to 
welcome new truth from whatever corner it might come. Eternal vigi- 
lance in sclf-cnticism has been the saving salt of his writings. Tireless 
striving after accuracy, passion for going down to the root of things, cool 
balance of judgment and unfailing commonsense in mterpretation-have 
marked his historical works and marked him off from the common herd of 
popular rhetoricians and platform orators with their sole stock in trade of 
effervescent verbiage and cheap claptrap. 

In God’s universe no really good work can be ever lost, no tru^ worker 
can be permanently kept down by the howls of envy and ignorance. His- 
torical workers throughout India very quickly learnt to appeal to Sardesai 
for help in their studies in Deccan history, and he has ungrudgingly assisted 
them with bibliographies, notes, lengthy discus ions and correction of their 
drafts and even boarded them at his ashram as the Rishis of old did then 
antevdsis A still wider circle of research scholirs has been signally 
benefited by the new and correct editions that he has brought out of the 
Maratha historical documents onginaHy published by bane and Parasnis, 
after correcting their dates and readings, rearranging the material in the 
strict chionotegical order and adding new letters, notes and indexes of 
his own. 

It has been his dream to create a school of Maratha history 
around the nucleus of his library, -which contains everythin in the 
Marathi and many in the English languages on the subject with his price- 
less corrections and notes. JJut this noble ambition is still a dream. 

The Peshmas' Da/tar: its History 

His life’s opportunity came in 1929 when he was entrusted by the 
Bo nbay Government with the work ot exploring the uncharted sea of 
“The Peshwas' Daftar" - about i7,000 bundles of Marathi manuscripts, - 
and editing the cream selected from them. But this great enterprise has 
involved many years of sp.ide-work before, which will be appreciated only 
when the full history of it comes to be written. 

The official leoords ol the Peshwas, namely, letters received, drafts of 
replies and orders, account books and diplomatic notes, were carefully 
preserved in Poona and passed into British possession when their rule was 
ended in 1818 and Maharashtra was incorporated in the Bombay Presidency. 
To these were added in the first half of the 19lh century vast numbers 
of bundles of manuscripts letters, village reports, accounts, legal judg- 
ments, etc., seized by the Inam Commission wherever they could lay their 
hands and also the papers collected by the early British Agents and Com- 
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midsioners in the Deccan districts and the records of the confiscated Satara 
Raja. All these are now lodged in the Alienation Office building ill 
Poona. 

Three attempts to explore these records had been previously ordered 
by the Bombay Government under Messrs Logan and Jackson of the 
Civil Service and Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. But every time it had 
been abandoned after a little scratching of the surface, as the workers 
were appalled by the immensity of the mass of papers to be handled and 
the expenditure of time and money, (30 years and 8 lakhs of Rupees, 
according to one estimate) which the completion of the task was believed to 
involve. 

Meantime public impatience had been steadily growing at this 
very spring head of Maratha histoiy being kept under seal, with no 
prospect of that seal being ever removed. D. B. Parasnis and G. S. 
Sardesai both piessed for their exploration before the Indian Histoiual 
Records Commission winch had lieen created by the Government of 
India in 1919 foi giving expert advice on the recoids in the possession of 
the central and ptovmcial Goveminents. Sardesai kept hammering at 
it and interviewed high officials. At last in 1929 u was decided to have 
these Marathi manuscript records examined and such of their contents 
as had any historical importance printed by the Bombay Government. 
The task ^as entrusted to Govindrao Sardesai with a staff of ten 
assistants (actually six) to be trained and directed by him. The provincial 
Government granted about Rs. 10,000 annually for tliree years. But 
in the budget of the fourth year, wheo completion was within sight, 
extreme financial stringency compelled Govern. nent ij stop the grant 
altogether. On the eve of Christmas 1931 I was informed officially that 
the task would be abandoned and the staff given notn e of dismissal on 
the 29th February next unless public subscuptions were collected before 
that date for meeting the entire expenditure of this final year. 

Taking Sardesai with me, I visited many places in the South and 
made urgent appeals for funds ; thanks to the enlightened liberality of the 
Maratha public the necessary sum of Rs. 1 2,000 was subscribed and the 
great work was at last actually completed m 45 printed volumes of 
Marathi records with a handbook compiled by Sardesai. The unpnnted 
material of minor historical importance has also been carefully sorted and 
rearranged for the convenience of future workers. It is an achievement 
that recalls to our memory the huge corpus of documents on Roman 
history published under the guidance of Momsen, and it stands as an 
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enduring monument to the devoted labour and wide accurate learning 
tif this son of Maharashtra. 

Sardesai’s Patience and Successful Achievements 

When a reader is apt to grumble at any short coming in the editing of 
these 45 volumes, he should remember that Sardesai’s work was done 
at Poona, 

Amidst the dm of all things fell and vile. 

Envy's hiss and Folly's bray. 

The editor closed his ears as he patiently toiled on for four years. And 
time has proved as true a judge as it is a Healer. As volume succeeded 
volume recognition of Sardesai's achie\ement came m unstinted measure 
from those best entitled to criticise, the wide world of scholarship ■ and the 
series closed in a blaze of unclouded appreciation. He was created a 
Rao Bahadur as “ historian ” 

In November 1934 the public of Satara presented to Sardesai, by the 
hands of the great Shivaji’s present-day successor, the historic robe of honor 
of 3 t 'pieces and a silver plate the inscription on which, taken from 
Matthew Arnold, very happily describes Sardesai’s method of work and 
quality as a scholar. 

” One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson winch tti ci’ety wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one. 

Though the loud world ptoclaim then enmity— 

Of toil unsever'd from tianquillity , 

Of labour, that in lasting ft uif outgiows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish'd in ripose. 

Too great for haste, too high for nvaliy ”. 

It was a great work accomplished in silence but not in repose so far as the 
labourer was concerned. 

Incredible Hindrances to his Editing of the Peshwas' Records 

I have compared the Selections from the Pishwas' Daftar senes to 
Momsen’s colossal corpus of Latin historical inscriptions. But no 
one who knows the circumstances under which Sardesai had to do his editing 
can m fairness expect the perfection of the great German historian's work in 
his. Apart from the constant obstruction which called away the editor from 
his proper work, in order to see and placate this man and that, or to supply 
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facts for contradicting the untruths of irresponsible M. L. C,s. The rules laid 
down by authority for his access to these records were such as would not b» 
credited in respect of an official archivist in any civilised country. 
The editor had to work in the Alienation Office which does not possess 
a single work of reference nor has any lending library of the necessary 
historical works within reach. He had to compare the press copy with 
the original in that office building and was for the first two years not 
allowed to take away even the press copy to his own library for annotation 
until it had been censored by an executive officer. 

Again, ^e was for nearly a year ordered to inspect only the 
Peshwas’ Diaries and not to touch any other section of the records, such 
as the diplomatic correspondance ( Chitnisi Runtah ) which were sure to 
yield the richest harvest of historical papers. The cause of this strange 
decision was that in moving the Budget grant for this exploration work 
the Minister had spoken of the Dianes only, and this supposed pledge to 
the Legislature was respected with more than Prussian literalness, 
though the so-called Diaries are not Dianes at all, but merely daily 
records of income and expenditure. Thus many precious months were 


lost at the beginning, while imblic e.\pectrtion was boiling up in impatience. 
The public forced the hands of the Government and the editor ; it was 
imperative to publish the iuot volume or two without waiting for the 
completion of a topic or the perfecting of the editorial notes. In the 
case of Historical records in Europe, such as the correspondence of 
George III, edited in six volumes by Fortescue, the editor freely went 
through the whole mass arranged them acco.ding to topics and years, 

dated and annotated them in a large hbr.iry .''t.il only then publishdd his 

first volume. In the case of the Pe.hwas’ records .he piocediire forced on 
Sardesai was the reverse ot this: as soon as he bad picked i .1 despatches on 
a particular subject (such as the Udgii oiinpaign oi the Maralha activities 
in North India) in sullicient numbei to lonn a small volume, he bad to 
print It without xvaiting to complete the search and include a tic 
extant papers relating to that ixarticuUr subiect. This naturally resu ted 

in some errors in Ins dating of the lettcu- (for most cf them are undated) 

and in explaining ob,cuie reteieuces m them, errors which it is now 
veryeasy to coriect with the complete senes of •'5 printed and indexed 


volumes before us. 


CaU/oranIfnprovedEd,t,ou cf Selections from Peshwas' Daftar 

A second inconvenience resulted fiom this hurry. ul^t 

ration proceeded, supplementary volumes h.ad to be issued which o^«lappj 
the earlier volumes on the same subject and the chronological sequence 
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the despatches was broken. The student has to bop from one volume'to a 
^second or a third and then back again to the first or second to get all 
the documents on a single battle or conference, and he finds some of 
the editorial notes in the earliest volumes unsatisfactory in the light of 
the knowledge now gained from the later volumes. Despiatches found 
and printed in a mutilated form in the earlier volumes have to be completed 
by their subsequently discovered missing portions which are printed in 
the later volumes. I have pieced together one complete letter from three 
volumes ' Hence, as soon as the present edition of the Selections from the 
Peshwas' Daftar is sold out, the series should be entirely •reconstructed 
and re-edited; all the letters on a particular subject should be brought 
together, arranged in strict chronological sequence, and printed in one laige 
volume. The notes also should be revised where necessary. 

With the advantage of the whole series of 45 volumes in print ( a very 
different thing from a mass of undated, loose manuscript sheets ) and the 
minute chronology of Indian History 1730-1800 construced by me, it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to correct and particularize the 
tentative dates given in many places in these Selections. Indeed, such 
corrections have been made by Sardesai himself as the series advanced and 
he has added them to the index sheets of the first 25 volumes which were 
printed when the series was half way to completion. 

The Recovery of Mahadji ’'tndhta’s Records 

But this was not the end of Sardesai’s evertions in the cause of the 
original sources of Maratha history. The Peshwa’s state ai chives suddenly 
dry up about the year 1776, for during the long predominance of Nana 
Fadnis {circa 1778-1798) the official papeis that leached the Go\ernment in 
Poona were delivered to him and subsequently passed from his city-residence 
to his village home at Menavali. D. B Parasnis got hold of them at the 
beginning of the present century and published a portion in his monthly 
magazine Jtthds Samgraha, He also took Ks. 63,150 from the late 
Maharajah Madliav Rao Sindhia by a written undertaking to print privately 
for this State fifteen volumes of historical letters and biographies 
relating to the early rulers of the dynasty ; but he lived to print and 
deliver only four volumes of Marathi letters ( numbered II-V ) and no 
biography at all. The original manucnpts of these four volumes and the 
still greater portion that he left untouched have not been secured either 
by the Bombay Government to whom Parasms’s heirs sold his library, nor 
by the Gwalior Durbar whose pre-paid contract remains more than two- 
thirds unfulfilled. The search after the^ missing first volume of these 
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privately printed “Mahadji.Letters” and the manuscript material for the 
unprinted* volumes is a romantic tale which the reader will find unfolded* 
in ray foreword to the Gwalior Durbar’s cheap reprint of these five volumes 
of Mahadji Letters, now rearranged correctly dated and annotated by the 
same indefatigable G. S. Sardesai (1937). The quest is not yet at an end. 
Sardesai’s perseverance and patience are still as conspicuous and tireless 
as at the inception of his work upon the Peshwas’ Daftar, I have marvel- 
led at it, as I had been again and again tempted to throw the search up in 
sheer despair. 


Now Editing the English Records on Maratha History 


The completion of the series of Marathi records in 1934 meant for 
Sardesai not repose but the shouldering of a new task, the editing, jointly 
with me, of the English records of the old Poona Residency. ‘The official 
records of the Maratha Central Government (Peshwas’ Daftar) practically 
come to an abrupt end about the year 1781 with the conclusion of the first 
war with the English. Just at the point where the Peshwas’ Daftar 
fails us, the English records come to our rescue. In 1782 began the long 
line of British agents at Sindhia’s Court. On the 30th March 1786 a 
British Resident was established at Poona and later (1788) two others at 
Nagpur ant^ Hyderabad. The Poona Residency records in the English 
language contain a rich and varied mass of historical and economic 
information”. 

The Bombay Government having undertaken to [H'blish these English 
records of Poona as a necessary supplement to the Maiaihi series (comple* 
ted in 45 volumes) and in many respects complementary lu the English 
records p.eserveed in the Bombay Secretariat (.partly printed by Forrest), 
the work was entrusted to Sardesai and myself as joint general editors on 
a purely honorary basis. I have taken in band the papers relating to^ 
Siiidhia and Northern India generally, while Sardesai is editing the des- 
patches of the Poona Residents and in addition minutely revising the 
volumes given to oui assistants so far as they relate to the Deccan Powers, 
the final editing and passing for the press being left to me He 
has already issued a large volume on Malet’s long embassy, and his 
second volume, on the Residency of Palmer ( the immediate successor of 
Malet) is about to come out of the press. This, with my volume on 
D.rulat Rao Sindhia (now m preparation), will bring us down to the 
eventful year 1800. 
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His Life's Achievements 

The revolution that has taken place in the writing of Maratha history 
since the beginning of the twentieth century through the discovery and 
publication of Modi manuscript records and the use of contemporary French 
Persian and Portuguese sources, will stand as the abiding monument to 
Sardesai and his collaborators, long after the dust of vulgar controversy 
has been laid, for they alone have made it possible by their life-long 
labours at their own expense. 

• • 

Govind Sakharam Sardesai’s life has been lengthened beyond 
the span assigned to the progeny of Adam by the Psalmist of Israel. 
Wealth, happiness or even fame has not been his lot. Work for the 
cause he has at heart alone has kept him up, - a work inspired by the 
stern call of duty to those who will come hereafter. If human life is 
truly measured, not by number of years spent on earth, not by the amount 
of riches piled up and pleasure enjoyed, nor by the din of popular applause 
that acclaims a man, but by enduring achievements, — then the life of 
Govind Sakharam Sardesai has not been lived m vain. 
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